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PEOLOGUE. 

There is in all this cold and hollow world no fount 
Of deepi sirongi deathless lovOi save that within 
A mother's heart. — ^Hemaks. 

EEADEE, if we have ever journeyed in 
' company before, it was probably on an 
occasion when the old cathedral town of Mil- 
borough formed part of the imaginative route ; 
and I want now for one brief moment to take 
you there again, and show you what it looked 
like on a dull November afternoon some five- 
and-thirty years ago, when the sky was a pre- 
vailing mass of darkest grey, and the untiring 
rain maintained the same continuous drip, drip, 
drip, upon the soaking earth, which it had 
maintained for nearly a week before. To those 
who have at any period enjoyed the privilege 
of a residence, lengthened or otherwise, in the 
city of Milborough, it will not be difficult to 
convey the idea that under the circumstances 
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described the cheerfulness of its general aspect 
was not increased. For even in the bright 
summer weather, when everything looks at its 
best, and Nature, refusing to be cowed by the 
contiguity of ecclesiastical influence, or to be 
put down by canonical frowns, dons her gayest 
apparel, and laughs aloud in the very teeth of 
saints' days, and fasts, and extra services — even 
then in the happiest portion of the year Mil- 
borough is not tJie loved resort of the young 
and the gay. It is a thoroughly respectable and 
properly behaved city there is no doubt, as 
how should it not be, when its citizens cannot 
leave their houses, where mirth and revelry are 
so seldom heard, without encountering half-a- 
dozen at least of their spiritual pastors and 
masters in the course of a single walk ; nor 
turn a comer hastUy without running the risk 
of being precipitated into the arms of some 
comfortable canon, 'with good capon lined/ 
returning leisurely from his easy work at the 
cathedral to his easier table ; or some at- 
tenuated vicar-choral, who has sung himself to 
a thread-paper on fifty pounds a year ? 

But beyond these excitements the gaieties of 
Milborough are few, and such as it charily in- 
dulges in, under the patronage of the Eight 
Eeverend the Dean and his reverend brothers, 
are carried out in awiul solemnity beneath the 
frowning shadow of its cathedral. 
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Even the fact of its being a military despot, 
and the actual daily presence in its streets of 
scores of the red-coated * ribald ' soldiery, are 
impotent to dissipate the dim religious light 
which hangs about it. The gay uniforms only 
serve, like butterflies upon a tomb, to make 
the surroundings appear more gloomy, for the 
shadow of the great cathedral is capable of 
stretching itself over any number of regiments, 
and infusing a dash of neutral tint into the 
brightest doth that ever left the loom. 

What would be thought by the second 
Charles (for whose especial use one of the 
buildings, now used as a barrack, was erected) 
if he could re-visit Milborough at the present 
moment, and see the rooms he built for temples 
of mirth and feasting, and dedicated, I have 
little doubt, to Venus, fiUed with rude chairs, and 
tables, and paUet-beds, and turned into sleeping 
apartments for the servants of Her Majesty ? 

I warrant MUborough was a different place 
to what it is now, when his kingly pleasure 
peopled the famous old town with slashing 
cavaliers, fuU of wme and bragging talk, and 
quick to draw their swords on smaU occasions, 
and bringing in their train the frail but lovely 
women of his court. What would he think, 
could he see the very house in which he placed 
his fair Nell Gwynne, now used as common 
property, and given away with a common 
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appointment, and the garden he had planted 
for her use alone, usurped, partly as a barrack 
ground, and partly as the site of a hospital. 
And yet it is true, that where that love-making 
monarch walked and talked, and whispered soft 
speeches into Nelly's ear, nothing more senti- 
mental is now heard than the groans of men 
in pain, or the tramp of many feet at drill. 
If Milborough has ever been the scene of dissipa- 
tion and of lawless gaiety (which is hard to 
believe), it has surely sat in sackcloth and ashes 
for it since, as poor Mistress Gwynne is said to 
have humbly done before she died. And at no 
time did it look more penitential, nor weep 
more copiously over the remembrances of the 
past, than it was doing on that particular after- 
noon in November when my story opens. The 
town itself was wrapt in a dense fog, through 
which the gas lamps (for it was as late as five 
o'clock) showed feebly from the heights, whilst 
the vast parade ground, usually so beautifiilly 
kept, and level as a floor, was one broad sheet of 
water, and fast resolving into unevenness, beneath 
the continued drenching it had received. As 
the hours crept on, and were severally numbered, 
the bugler for the day would hurriedly issue 
from the open portals of the barracks, blow a 
few mournful notes upon his instrument, and 
dart in again, glad to escape from the pouring 
shower which, falling from the lofty eaves upon 
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the gravelled ground with violence, would splash 
him quite sufficiently to be unpleasant, even in 
that short space of time ; whilst the unfortunate 
sentries remained cramped in their boxes try- 
ing to think, or not to think, or anything to 
while away the moments, until the hour came 
for them to be reUeved. Inside the banacks, 
which is the quondam palace alluded to, and hi 
present dedicated to the use of the men of a 
line regiment (a few married officers having 
quarters allotted them at one end of it), the 
British soldier, to judge from the varied sounds 
which issued therefrom, was acting on the 
principle rendered famous by Mark Tapley, and 
making himself jolly under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. The huge building seemed filled 
with noise and rioting, and its white- washed 
walls resounded with coarse merriment. Here 
might be heard the notes of a tin whistle upon 
which the proprietor would have been playing 
' Auld Lang Syne ' with admirable effect, if it 
had not been somewhat marred by the accordion 
in the same apartment persisting in giving the 
listening public the benefit of ' Eory O'More.' 

In one dormitory a set of men were prac- 
tising glees and catches, destined to be sung at 
their next amateur concert, whilst their com- 
rades on the other side of the wall were re- 
hearsing, for private approval, some comic songs, 
with particularly comic points in them, always 
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received with the same hoarse roars of laughter, 
and stamping of heavy feet, and particularly 
loud choruses, which, as they were at intervals 
repeated, and universally joined in, seemed, for 
the time being, to drown all other sounds 
whatever. 

But though the exceptions were rare, every 
one was not alike noisy. Soldiers have hearts 
like other men, and they share the lot of other 
men. They love and leave and lose occasionally, 
and occasionally also they have a soft spot left 
wherein to keep the memory of such things ; 
for the military profession and a careless roving 
life do not necessarily render us dead to every 
human feeling. Consequently in a body of 
several hundred men, "some few are generally 
found who prefer quiet and their own thoughts 
to mixing in the gaiety of their companions. 
Such were in Milborough Barracks that after- 
noon, and to such the loud light-hearted mirth 
around them sounded sadder than a Gregorian 
chant in Lent. But on no ear did it grate so 
harshly — ^not even on that of the sergeant who 
had buried his wife the week before, and was at 
his wit's end to know what to do vdth all the Httle 
children she had left him, nor on the poor lad , 
who had taken the shiUing in a fit of despera- 
tion because his girl had jilted him, and now sat 
apart, sadly wondering if she ever thought of 
or regretted the mischief she had done ; to 
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neither of these did it sound so mournful, or so 
out of place, as it did to Althea Wardlaw, as 
she half opened the door of her uncomfortable 
room, and peered with her pale face into the 
dusky passage, and held her breath to listen for 
a footstep which did not come. Up and down 
the broad stone staircase, feet were passing in- 
cessantly, but none approached the landing upon 
which she stood. She could hear the loud 
voices of the soldiers in the corridors beneath, 
and the incessant dripping of the rain outside ; 
but what she waited for, the return of her hus- 
band with the doctor to see her sick child, she 
waited for in vain. She shuddered as the sound 
of the laughter reached her from below ; and 
when an oath or two more vehement than the 
rest fell upon her ears, she shrank backward, 
and re-entering her apartment closed the door 
behind her. The room in which she now stood 
would have appeared uncomfortable enough to 
anyone not used to barrack-life, for it was barely 
furnished (as people liable to be ordered off at 
a moment's notice are wont to furnish their 
rooms) ; and although a good fire was burning in 
the grate, the whitewashed walls looked cold 
and cheerless. But whatever its aspect, Althea 
Wardlaw had grown used to it ; and if she had 
not, she would scarcely have stayed to notice 
its discomforts now, as she hurried into the bed- 
room beyond. There, before the fire, sat a nurse, 
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and in her arms lay a sickly infant of some 
ten or twelve months old, breathing apparently 
with the greatest difficulty. Mrs. Wardlaw bent 
over the little figure, with the deepest anxiety 
depicted in her countenance. 

' Nurse, does he seem any better ? ' 
Under the candleUght, standing beside her 
child, for the first time we can see what she is 
like : a slender graceful figure, fair soft hair, and 
a quiet pale face — these make up the personal 
description of Althea Wardlaw ; but there was 
something beyond personality, only too evidently 
marked in her features, either care, or sickness, 
or temper ; it would have been difficult for a 
stranger to decide which. Nothing but love 
in suspense appeared there now, as she waited 
for an answer to her question. 

' I don't think he does, Ma'am,' was the 
nurse's quiet reply, as she raised the infant into 
a more comfortable position. The mother's 
features worked with pain, and she clasped her 
hands together tightly, as she exclaimed, 
' Oh ! what shall I do ; what shall I do ? ' 
' I'm sure I can't tell,' rephed the other, with 
that stolid indifference to the sight of grief 
which some of her class often seem to show. ' It 
appears to me, if that doctor don't come soon, 
there won't be nothing to be done for him. 
His breath's ever so much worse the last hour, 
and he seems to me to look just like my sister's 
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baby when it was going — just like it, he do, for 
all the world. I don't think you'll keep hiin, 
Ma'am, and that's the truth.' 

So she maundered on, nothing heeding the 
look of agony which stole over her mistress's 
face as she listened to what she considered 
words to be depended on. 

* Oh ! not really, nurse ; not really ? ' And 
then, reading no denial of her previous state- 
ment in the woman's eye, she fell on her knees 
beside the child, and kissed the little face and 
hands frantically. 

' Oh ! my baby ; oh ! my love, it cannot, 
cannot be. Oh, God, help me ! ' And then 
starting up again as if she was wild — 

' Nurse, what can I do ? Will Dr. Everest 
never come ? ' 

' I'm sure I can't tell, Ma'am ; master said as 
he would fetch him — he may, or he may not, 
there's no saying. I wouldn't put myself out so 
if I was you ; it can't do no manner of good, 
neither to you nor the dear child.' 

And then the servant uncovered part of the 
infant's face and looked at it, and murmured, 
' Bless the dear heart on him,' as if he was in a 
comfortable sleep, and all was right and well. 

But Althea Wardlaw had brought him into 
the world. 

Married but a short time, in point of years, 
she had already come to the knowledge that 
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this little child was her sole possession, and, 
robbed of him, she should have nothing left to 
live for. Therefore her servant's cool way of 
speaking, as if his death could be as any other 
death, drove her nearly desperate. With a 
sudden resolution, she exclaimed : 

' I will get some one else to take a message to 
the doctor; Captain Wardlaw must have for- 
gotten to do so.' And rushed into her sitting- 
room as she spoke, and hastily penned a note ; 
but all the time she wrote, her knees were 
knocking together, and her trembling lips were 
repeating, 

' Oh ! my little love, my baby, my everything, 
I cannot — I will not give you up. I should 
die, I should kill myself.' But even as she said 
it her heart turned sick, as she felt how impo- 
tent were her miserable threats against the will 
of an Almighty power. 

Her note written, she threw a shawl around 
her, and went out again upon the landing. As 
she leant over the balustrades, watching for 
some one to whom she could speak, and listen- 
ing to the tumult still going on below, how 
forcibly she was struck with the contrast be- 
tween the mirth outside and the sadness within ; 
between the rude health and boisterous conver- 
sation, and the quiet room with the little tender 
sick child, whose sickness seemed so sore ! — so 
forcibly, indeed, that her hot tears dropped fast 
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and faster into the wide area beneath. Though, 
had she but known it, there were many hearts 
even there which would have beaten sympatheti- 
cally with hers, had they guessed the cause of 
her trouble. But when she had waited several 
minutes, and in vain, she prepared to descend 
the staircase. It was an unusual thing for her 
to do, excepting when she left her quarters for 
a walk ; and as she set her feet upon it, she felt 
shy and strange. 

For Althea Wardlaw, although her lot had 
cast her in that place, was anything but at 
home there. She was a quiet, reserved woman, 
who had been brought up in the greatest seclu- 
sion in the country, and never left it imtil the 
unlucky day which had made her the wife of 
Eobert Wardlaw; consequently such scenes 
were very new to her, and at times very dis- 
agreeable. But at the present moment her 
thoughts could dwell upon nothing but the 
danger of her child. She ran down the first 
two flights of stairs without encountering any 
one ; but as she set her foot upon the third, a 
door opened hastily upon the landing beneath 
her, and a gentleman, whose face she knew, 
issued thence, accompanied by several of his 
men. He was the officer of the day, and had 
just completed his rounds before going to mess 
and as he caught sight of Mrs. Wardlaw, with- 
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out her walking things on, he started forward 
and advanced to meet her. 

' Good heavens, Mrs. Wardlaw, what do you 
want?' 

He had guessed from her face that something 
was wrong, but even that fact could not dispel 
his feeling of annoyance at seeing her there, and 
at that time of the day. Englishmen, as a rule, 
are terribly jealous of their countrywomen, even 
though they be other men's wives, lowering 
themselves in the sight of the Great Unwashed. 
But Althea Wardlaw saw none of this, although 
even in her agitation she was blushing to find 
herself the central attraction to so many pairs 
of eyes. 

' Oh ! Mr. Home, could you send anyone for 
me with a note to the doctor ? ' holding it forth 
as she spoke. ' Captain Wardlaw said he would 
send him at once, and he's never come, and 
my baby is so ill, and — and — .' And here the 
necessity of speaking out the truth brought its 
misery so forcibly home to her heart, that 
the excited pleading voice broke down, and the 
request ended in a burst of passionate grief. A 
dozen British soldiers were at once at her com- 
mand. High or low, there are few men who 
can quietly stand the sight of a woman's tears, 
and ' Let me take it. Ma'am ' — ' I'll take it for 
you at once. Ma'am ' — ' I'll be there and back in 
no time,' were some out of the many offers of 
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assistance which followed Mrs. Wardlaw's na- 
tural emotion. But Edward Home, who had 
seen Captain Wardlaw not ten minutes before 
lounging in the smoking-room at the oflScers' 
quarters, without a thought of wife or child in 
his head, took the note fix)m her hand, and de- 
livering it over to one of the men, with an 
injunctfon to take it to the doctor at once and 
quickly, drew Mrs. Wardlaw's arm within his 
own, and prepared to lead her upstairs again to 
her apartments. 

' Eest satisfied,' he said gently as he did so. 
' Everest will be here in less than no time.' 

But as he listened to the efibrts she made to 
check her sobs, his heart throbbed vdth indig- 
nation against the selfish neglect which the 
husband evinced towards his patient, uncom- 
plaining vTife. 

The doctor was not long in obeying the 
summons sent him, but his first words were 
unfavourable to the mother's hope. 

' Why did you not send for me before, Mrs. 
Wardlaw ? The child has changed considerably 
for the worse since I last saw him.' 

' I did ! I did ! ' she exclaimed vehemently. 
' Captain Wardlaw promised he would send 
you two hours ago. Don't say it is too late,' 
she added almost fiercely, as she seized the 
doctor by the arm, and stared with her hungry 
eyes into his face. ' We never say| that,' he 
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replied gently — too gently to convey much 
consolation, as he listened to the quick breath- 
ings of the suffering child. It was labouring 
under inflammation of the lungs, the cruellest 
affection that can attack a teething infitnt, and 
imder which the constitutional dehcacy of httle 
John Wardlaw did not hold out much hope of 
his being able to battle successfully. 

'But you mean it,' she answered, quickly; 
and then her voice rose until it amounted to a 
cry : ' Dr. Everest, he must not die — ^I could 
not bear it ; he is aU I have, all that I care to 
have. I have had no comfort since his birth 
but knowing that he is mine.' 

Her excitement was rising so rapidly, that 
the doctor attempted to soothe her. 

' Hush ! hush !' he said ; ' you are forgetting 
yourself.' 

She knew that his accusation was true, but it 
nettled her. 

' Forgetting myself ? ' she echoed ; ' I wish I 
could forget myself. God knows — all the world 
knows — ^that I am a wretched woman. If He 
takes my baby from me — ^my little baby who 
loves me, and whom I cling to as the hope of 
Heaven, knowing how little I have received 
from Him to make this world desirable to me, 
I will leave it. Dr. Everest, I will kill myself, 
and my blood will be on His hands, not on 
mine.' 
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Dr. Everest looked at the woman, desperate 
with the fear of impending grief, in horror. 

' Good heavens ! this is impious,' he said. 

' Am I impious ? ' she asked, sadly ; ' I don't 
think I am generally so ; but I know He could 
prevent it if He chose, and the thought that 
He may not choose is driving me mad. Oh! 
Dr. Everest, say that He will, say that God will 
spare my baby to me. I will pray to Him night 
and day ; I will live my whole life for Him. I 
will bear everything quietly — everything,' she 
said, wearily, ' if He will only leave this one 
little child to make a bright spot in the darkness 
of my life.' And her hands dropped at her 
sides, and her whole figure seemed downcast, 
as if the vehemence of her grief and fear had 
exhausted her with itself. 

The doctor was a good man, but unemotional. 
He had been used to see a good deal of this 
kind of thing in his time, but he never could 
understand it. He glanced at the poor infant, 
drawing each breath with greater difficulty than 
the last, and did not feel justified in telling the 
mother to hope for the best. 

' Mrs. Wardlaw,' he said, after a brief de- 
hberation, ' if the Power which you acknowledge 
to be Omnipotent has decreed the death of your 
child, we dare not dispute its wisdom, nor say 
that it would be better either for you or himself 
that he should live. The best consolation I can 
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give yoii, is the remembrance that God is all- 
merciful as well as all-powerful.' 

She caught at the straw eagerly. 

'All-merciful! Yes, I know it. Then He 
will surely have mercy upon me, and leave me 
my one hope ; vnll He not, Dv. Everest ? ' 

' At present it is impossible for me to tell you,' 
was the answer, as the doctor rose to leave her ; 
' but a few hours will decide. Till then, pray, 
Mrs. Wardlaw, as much as you choose, but do 
not pray without reserve : if you do, you may 
bring a curse instead of a blessing upon yourself, 
in the very answer to your prayer.' 

And then he gave the nurse the directions 
which were necessary to be carried out for the 
child's well-doing, and passed into the other 
room. 

She followed him wearily, and wearily bade 
him good-night. All her vehemence seemed 
exhausted, and she was simply despondent. 
But when, on the doctor passing through her 
door, she caught sight of Edward Home Unger- 
ing on the landing to hear news of the sick 
child, she beckoned to him to enter, eagerly, and 
some of the old excitement hghted up her 
eyes. 

' He is very ill^' she said, hoarsely, as his face 
met hers inquiringly; 'so ill, that the only 
advice they can give me is to pray. Oh ! Mr. 
Home, ask somebody to pray for him ; pray for 
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him yourself, for my brain is turning, and I 

cannot think of the right words to say.' 

She clasped her hand upon his arm, and 

looked so imploringly into his face, that he could 

not avoid meetuig her eyes. 

'Will you pray for lihn,' she repeated, 

earnestly, ' yoiu'self, to-night, before you go to 

bed?' 

Her words hit him very hard, and on 
a sensitive point. Edward Home was only an 
ensign. Two years before he had been a 
schoolboy, too often forgetting his prayers 
through carelessness, but still not ashamed to 
pray. Now, no plea of want of memory could 
avail him. The thouglit of how he used to 
pray, from the first simple verse he had lisped 
at his mother's knee, of which an appeal for 
pity for his simpHcity had formed the chief 
subject, to the last real prayer he had uttered 
when his father's death had for a short time 
melted his boyish heart, haunted him every 
night that he now lay down prayerless. The 
pity sought for his simplicity ! What a bitter 
mockery the words seemed now% when he 
thought how much he would have given to have 
r^ained the simplicity he had lost ! But the 
habit of prayer had left him, Uttle by Uttle, 
until his heart refused to supply words to his 
lips. For during the last two years he had 
spent too many of his nights in haunts where 
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it would have seemed impiety to kneel, and he 
had been too conscious of a liking for such 
scenes and a wish for their recurrence. And 
therefore, it being easier in this world to stifle 
our consciences than to give up our pleasures, 
Edward Home had ceased to pray and tried to 
forget. But he had not entirely succeeded. 

As Althea Wardlaw's earnest eyes were raised 
to his face, his went downwards and sought the 
ground ; but when she became pertinacious, he 
answered, evasively — 

' My prayers would be of Uttle use, I am 
afraid, Mrs. Wardlaw.' 

' Oh ! try,' she said, imploringly ; * there is no 
one to pray for him but me. Help me, Mr. 
Home, for God's sake.' 

And then to satisfy her he promised that he 
would, and she left him to go back to her 
child. 

Whether Edward Home did redeem his pro- 
mise and renew the habit for little John Ward- 
law's sake that a life of early gaiety had broken, 
was known perhaps only to himself and Heaven ; 
but it is certain that, that night of agonising sus- 
pense past. Dr. Everest once more gave hopes 
that the infant's Ufe might be spared, and in a few 
days afterwards his mother, with grateful tears, 
received the assurance that he was convalescent. 
But all this time Captain Wardlaw had kept as 
much out of his own quarters as possible. A 
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sick room was not at all to that gentleman's 
taste. 

Six years after the event just related, Captain 
and Mrs. Wardlaw, still attached to the same 
regiment, were located in meagre lodgings in the 
very centre of a dirty Irish town. If Milborough 
Barracks in their noisy pubhcity had been in- 
tolerable to Althea Wardlaw in the days of her 
youth, when her shoulders were as yet fresh to 
the burden, what must her present life have 
seemed to her, spent amongst the dirt, the riot, 
and vulgarity of Ballydroogan ? 

But, although broken down and weakened 
both in body and spirit since that earlier time, 
she had leamt a great lesson of endurance from 
the passing years, — which in some measure 
dulled the effect of external annoyances. 

She had had reason to learn it. 

During all that weary period no greater ray 
of sunshine had pierced the darkness of her life 
than had possessed it then. She had had no 
cause to gainsay the truth that had been wrested 
from her in her agony, that she was a miserable 
woman and all the world knew it. ' All the 
world,' the little world of the 113th regiment, 
and the circle of her own friends, knew it still, 
although every year made her more anxious to 
conceal it from them. 

She had lived up nobly to the promise which 

c 2 
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she had made, half to the doctor and lialf to 
Heaven, when her child lay dying — that she 
would pray to God night and day, live her 
whole hfe for Him, and bear everything quietly, 
so that He but spared her httle son to be a 
comfort to her. 

But ' everything ' had proved a bitter portion 
to bear without resentment, although the sight 
of her child growing up beside her was suf- 
ficient at all times to check anything like a 
murmuring thought in the mother's breast, even 
though he was too often unwittingly turned into 
a rod wherewith to sting her. 

Eobert Wardlaw, without being an essentially 
bad man, was an essentially bad husband. He 
was selfish, self-indulgent, and indifferent. A 
woman may forgive or overlook the first two 
faults, but no earthly power will make her find 
excuses for the last. 

It is to be presumed that he had cared for his 
wife when they first met, for he had had no in- 
ducement to marry her otherwise ; but if so, his 
love had faded with itsfiniition,for he had thought 
little of her since ; and what was far more im- 
pardonable, he had too often thought of other 
women. Her stem simple views on the obh- 
gations of a married life did not suit his inch- 
nations or ideas, and he sought her company 
less and less. He preferred the officers' quarters 
to his own cheerless lodgings (the best to be 
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procured upon a Captain's pay are necessarily 
second rate in their appearance) — the warm, 
large, and brilliantly-illuminated mess-room to 
the small half-aired, half-Ughted apartment 
which did duty as dining and drawing-room, 
and never quite lost the faint, sickly odour of 
over-roasted or under-roasted joints ; the gene- 
rous fare and lively conversation were more to 
his taste than tea and toast and the company of 
a wife and child whose tender spirits he had 
most effectually broken. 

And, therefore, althougli being married he 
was no longer considered as a dining-member, 
he was only too often at the mess-table as a 
guest. The general tenor of Captain Ward- 
law's conversation was such as suited the 
taste of young men who were not particular 
what they talked about ; for he loved to dilate 
on the scenes he had passed through during 
his lifetime, and the deeds he had done; to 
relate all the equivocal stories he had ever 
heard, and to hold forth largely on the several 
merits and co-equal delights of women, wine, 
and tobacco. Therefore he was a welcome 
companion to most of the bachelors of his regi- 
ment, and there were few evenings on which he 
was not solicited by one or another of them to 
stay to mess as their guest and have a game at 
billiards with them afterwards. 

Billiards led to smoking and smoking led to 
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drinking, and Captain Wardlaw too often re- 
turned to his own home in a state of intoxi- 
cation. 

But Althea Wardlaw had grown used to that 
sort of thing by this time, and was only thank- 
ful when he did not resent his own condition by 
visiting the effects of it upon her or her child. 

For herself she cared nothing — for the child 
everything. He had been the sole cause since 
his birth that had enabled her to lift her face 
to Heaven and say with a clear conscience that 
she was thankful for her life. He had been in- 
finitely dear to her all along ; but as a boy he 
was dearer to her than as an infant ; and latterly 
he had grown so precious that she trembled 
lest she should be punished for her idolatry. 

For he was very fraU, and she knew him to 
be so. Bred in tears, and nursed with a great 
sorrow corroding the breast he clung to, John 
Wardlaw had struggled into boyhood — but he 
had never blossomed. At the present time he 
was a dehcate-looking child of seven years old, 
very tall of his age and imnaturally thin, with 
earnest grey eyes, and a brow too large and ftdl 
of thought for so young and unformed a body. 
A timid, shrinking child, cowed by his father's 
habitual harshness, who would run and hide 
himself in the cold sooner than enter the sitting- 
room except under compulsion when he heard 
the voice he so much dreaded, but who clung to 
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his mother as his great protection, and at the 
same time the one creature whom he loved. 
From the moment he could distinguish her from 
other people, to the last day of his hfe, John 
Wardlaw's love for his mother, both as a reality 
and when it passed into a memory alone, was 
fitter called an adoration than any other name. 
And that she returned it, as women only can 
return love to the children they have conferred 
Kfe on, was known not only to her child, but to 
her husband, and the latter made a cruel use 
of his knowledge. In order to intimidate his 
wife (though why he needed to intimidate the 
most submissive of earth's creatures, Heaven 
only knows!) he would not only hold, but 
carry out, threats of punishment to her boy 
— ^threats of keeping him without his food, 
which she knew the child's delicate constitu- 
tion would so ill sustain ; of setting him long 
and difficult tasks, far too abstruse to be 
mastered without injury to his already too de- 
veloped brain; worst of all, threats of per- 
sonal chastisement, which he would .fulfil by 
taking the boy away with him into another 
room for the infliction, whilst she would stand 
breathless, her face white as death, her hands 
clenched together, listening to the cries she 
could not still, picturing the blows she could 
not prevent, administered by ungovernable tem- 
per, descending on the fragile attenuated fi:ume, 
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until she felt as if she must burst open the 
door and set all the laws of God and man at 
defiance, sooner than stand inactive and submit 
to see such injustice done to her innocent, un- 
offending child. 

The cowardly threat of ' I'll make your pre- 
cious boy wince for this,' and more dreaded 
still, the constant menace that any dereliction 
on her part should be followed by a total 
separation between them, made Althea Ward- 
law bear, without a word of remonstrance, 
drunkenness, abuse, and infidelity, fearful lest 
even acknowledging that she knew of or noticed 
such things should bring about what would 
have been to her a harder misfortune than 
any one of them. 

So she dragged on her existence, miserably 
and wearily ; but it was not until — ^in the midst 
of very cold weather, and when she herself, 
much weakened by recent illness, was feehng 
quite unequal to the task of nursing — John 
sickened in those uncomfortable lodgings with 
the scarlet fever, that she felt as if her misery 
had culminated and her cup was fuQ. Her 
first thought on hearing the news was a wild 
desire that it would please the Almighty to 
strike them both down with the same disease, 
and take them to Himself. Her doctor 
cautioned her above all things to keep the 
child warm, and free from the chance of taking 
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cold ; but her apartments were a network of 
draughts, and happy in the possession of doors 
and windows that refused to close. He ordered 
him nourishing food and plenty of it, but her 
purse was low, and the people of the house 
already clamorous for money due to them ; so 
that as she listened to his directions and advice 
she felt something very like despair creeping 
over her heart. 

She need not have despaired for the boy, for 
John Wardlaw, like many weakly children, had 
taken the disorder very lightly, and was pass- 
ing through it favourably. But what art is 
there by which a mother's fears for her only 
child can be allayed ? Althea Wardlaw's were 
boundless. Her thoughts flew back to that 
other period when his life hung in the balance, 
and she imagined that this illness was to prove 
a repetition of the first, and that she already 
saw death pictured forth in the flushed and 
altered face, and felt it in the grasp of the 
little burning hand. 

Both the bedrooms in the ill-built lodging- 
house which they occupied happened to be 
furnished with the tiniest of grates, and the 
most crazy of window-sashes ; and on the third 
day, when the fever was at its height, the 
doctor advised her to move the child into the 
sitting-room, in which — it being the most pro- 
tected apartment, the use of which they com- 
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manded — ^he would be less liable to take cold, 
and his illness to receive a check which might 
prove dangerous. 

Accordingly, the httle boy was laid upon his 
own mattress in the warmest comer of the draw- 
ingroom ; the fire was stirred until it burnt up 
cheerily, and the mother sat down, somewhat 
re-assured by the medical man's visit, to watch 
the changes in her child's face, and to try and 
charm away the remembrance of his feverish 
pain by quiet amusement. But it happened 
unfortunately to be one of the days on which 
Captain Wardlaw chose to honour his home by 
his presence. He had already grumbled con- 
siderably at the boy's falling ill, had sworn at 
the inconvenience of it, and laid all the blame 
on his wife for allowing him to go in the way 
of infection ; but when he walked in that morn- 
ing and saw the new arrangement of the sitting 
room, he ordered the httle invalid to be taken 
back to the bedroom at once. It was in vain 
that Althea Wardlaw represented the risk to 
him, as pointed out to her by the doctor ; that 
she entreated that Johnny might be allowed at 
least to remain there until she had tried to make 
the bedroom more air-proof ; that she begged 
at last for only an hour's grace, that the fire 
might be re-lighted in the other grate, and a 
httle warmth difiused before the feverish child 
was moved from his present situation. It was 
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all in vain — Captain Wardlaw had been spending 
a night of rioting and debauch, and was in no 
fit humour to be argued with. He cursed and 
swore at the whole house being upset ' for the 
sake of an ailing brat,' and at his wife for daring 
so to upset it, imtil, scared and terrified her- 
self, she was thankful to move the fiightened 
child away anywhere, never mind how hurtfiil 
to his body, so that his mind did not come in 
further contact with the foul example of his 
father's words. But the keen March wind was 
whistling through the shrunk window sashes, 
and down the narrow chimney, and the newly- 
ht fire refused to bum, and only sent forth 
volumes of smoke to irritate the child's inflamed 
throat and make him cough, and the impressed 
bed was cold, and the blankets were thin, so that 
when her trembling arms had deposited their 
burden on its resting place, her spirits refused 
to bear up any longer under the array of dis- 
comfort, and she burst into a flood of tears. 
The little hot hand sought hers instantly. 
'Mother darling, don't cry — ^father will hear 
you.' But even the proximity of ' father,' 
usually such a potent spell to lull all sounds 
which might attract him to their presence, was 
ineffectual on the present occasion to stay the 
tide of Althea Wardlaw's grief. 

She had thoroughly and helplessly broken 
down at last. So her friend Catherine Hurst 
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found her when she walked in an hour after- 
wards to inquire how the little patient was 
going on. 

Catherine Hurst, 'Sister Catherine' as she 
was called amongst her own people, being a 
Sister of Mercy, was a stanch Eoman Catholic, 
and Althea Wardlaw was a rigid Protestant, 
and yet these two had formed a firm friendship, 
which outweighed any consideration of differ- 
ence of creed. Indeed, both their religions 
were so eminently sincere — they both tended so 
directly to the same simple end, the pursuit 
of duty under whatever shape it presented itself 
to them, that they could not after all be termed 
different. Their mutual faith being, that none 
can lead us heavenwards unless the actions of 
our lives are regulated by one prevailing prin- 
ciple, right for the sake of right, it little signified 
what they believed, or did not beheve. So they 
felt themselves, and therefore laying aside all 
petty cavillings and useless argument, clasped 
hands in true fellowship together, and whilst 
they knew they were travelling to God by 
diverse paths, thanked Him that such compan- 
ionship was permitted them by the way. To 
Althea Wardlaw the society of Sister Catherine 
had been of the greatest comfort. 

She had no friends in the regiment now. 
She had never been much disposed to mix in 
company, and the few acquaintances she had 
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made on her first going amongst them were 
dispersed by this time, either by marriage, or 
removal, or death. 

The worst part of a military life is the con- 
stant change that goes on among its followers. 
It is unwise even to make a pleasant acquaint- 
ance, and dangerous to form a friendship — ^for 
the doing so is only another name for laying up 
a sorrow in store for oneself — separation in 
some shape or another is so sure to follow. 
Mrs. Wardlaw had proved the truth of this. 

Edward Home, the young ensign who had 
felt so much for her the night that her little 
child was supposed to be dying, had been a 
very kind friend to her and him for some time 
after that, and often a great comfort in her 
sorrow. But he had married some two years 
before a young lady with money, and retired 
from the army. He had not quite forgotten her 
— she sometimes heard from him even now, but 
his letters were filled with joyous descriptions 
of his wife and home — latterly with the beau- 
ties of his first-bom ; and although she rejoiced 
in his happiness, she felt they could no longer 
have the same sympathy with one another that 
they possessed before. He was very young 
stUl, and all his life was before him ; he forgot, 
naturally, that the best of hers was over, and 
that Hope had forsaken her long ago. She 
liked to receive his letters, and could smile over 
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their contents, but they brought no comfort for 
her, as his words were wont to do. 

Dr. Everest had left the 113th also, and 
joined a corps on foreign service, and the regi- 
ment received new officers constantly, in the 
shape of beardless boys, who talked a great deal 
and understood very httle, and did not care often 
to trouble the pale wife of Captain Wardlaw 
with a visit in her smoky httle room ; and there 
were few ladies with the regiment except her- 
self. But Catherine Hurst was, without doubt, 
a gentlewoman. Bred, by the profession she had 
adopted, in the belief that where her services 
were most needed, it was her duty to remain ; 
she had almost come to make her permanent 
residence in the dirty little Irish town which 
was at present garrisoned by the gallant 113th, 
and which never failed to present a fine scope 
for the exercise of mercy — in the shape of 
fevers to be nursed, squahd wretchedness to be 
alleviated, and drunkenness to be reclaimed. 
With such scenes, and in the exercise of such 
duties. Sister Catherine was thoroughly at home, 
and under the direction of her priest she 
was the relieving angel of the lower classes of 
both the Protestant and Eoman CathoUc popu- 
lation of Ballydroogan. And it was whilst in 
the mutual engagement of some charity that 
she and Althea Wardlaw had met one another 
and formed an acquaintanceship which had, 
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for some time now, deserved a better name. 
As soon as Sister Catherine heard that John 
Wardlaw had taken the scarlet fever, she had 
hurried to the side of her friend, offering every 
assistance in her power, either in nursing the 
child, or directing the management of the house- 
hold affairs. 

' Command me in any way,' she had urged, 
' so that I may only be of use to you/ 

Hitherto Althea Wardlaw had dreaded her 
husband's opposition too much to allow her to 
accept the friendly offer, but on the morning 
in question she could have clung to a dog who 
had evinced the least sympathy with her trouble. 
As she rose from the half-recumbent position 
she had assimied, to answer her friend's words 
of surprise at finding her thus, she did not 
appear much altered from what she was when 
living in Milborough Barracks. A line or two 
more in her face perhaps, a look of great pa- 
tience on her quiet features, and, although 
she had only nmnbered thirty years, a white 
thread here and there in her brown hair, 
were all the changes outwardly visible that 
time and care had had the power to make. 
In person, perhaps, the same characteristics 
marked both women ; for Catherine Hurst was 
also pale, and quiet and patient-looking, but here 
the resemblance ceased. The Sister of Mercy 
had a strong, unwavering spirit, that fought 
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with the trouble that had fallen to her lot as 
with an enemy hand to hand ; whilst the other, 
subject to the hard rule, hardly administered, of 
a fellow-creature, had almost forgotten how to 
fight at all. As her tear-stained features met 
the inquiring eye of Sister Catherine, she 
commenced a confused statement of what had 
occurred, which, in her endeavours not to 
blame her husband too much before his son, 
made the explanation almost unintelligible. 

At least it would have been so, perhaps, to 
anyone less used to scenes of wretchedness than 
Sister Catherine, but it was her mission to take 
the misery of this life as an accepted thing, and 
without troubhng the bearers of it with unneces- 
sary questions, to do her best to alleviate and 
sympathise with it. Therefore she stopped 
the words which were flowing so unwillingly 
from Althea Wardlaw's lips in a cheerful tone 
and manner, which were sufficient in them- 
selves to reanimate the courage in any breast, 
however forlorn. 

'I understand all about it, Mrs. Wardlaw, 
without your telling me. This provoking fire 
won't bum just because it is wanted to do so, 
and a blustering wind hke the present one is 
sufficient to make any room feel chilly and un- 
comfortable. But really I think it would be 
difficult to find the house which would entirely 
keep out such a wind as we have had for the 
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last few days. It is due north. If you can 
give me any old rags and a pair of scissors, I 
think I can manage to stop the rattling of these 
window-frames, and then the fire will bum 
clearer perhaps when the draughts are shut out. 
l^)u have been sitting up all night ; I can see 
that by your eyes. Well, it is very pardonable 
under the circumstances that you should feel 
tired and dismayed by little c^fficulties — ^very 
pardonable, but you muat forgive me for saying 
also very foolish, particularly when I look at 
the child and see how favourably he is going 
on — ^the rash weU out, skin not particularly 
hot, and throat, to judge from his voice, quite 
comfortable. Why, here you ought to be 
thanking Heaven for your mercies, instead of 
giving way under temporary annoyances.' 

The kindly voice, the firm sensible advice, 
and above all, the tender pitying smile, overcame 
the darkness reigning in that little room ; and 
the mother rose up, refreshed as though she had 
taken a cordial, and already ashamed of her 
faintheartedness. Then, as she commenced to 
bestir herself, and try, under Sister Catherine's 
directions, to remedy the evils she could not do 
away with, she gradually lost the extreme 
consciousness of past injury and coming sorrow, 
which had seemed omnipresent and inevitable 
but a few minutes before. And as they worked 
together, the Sister had so many tales to tell of 

VOL. i^ D 
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the cases of scarlet fever so much worse than 
Johnny's, that she had visited since yesterday in 
that very town ; of children who lay dying in 
cottages without roofs, and on floors which 
possessed no beds, that Althea Wardlaw felt her 
woes diminish, and her benefits increase, every 
minute, until she was thoroughly ashamed that 
she had so feebly given way beneath the weight 
of the former. 

'Oh I I wish you were not going,' she ex- 
claimed earnestly, when Sister Catherine at last 
ceased from her labour, and prepared to start 
upon some other errand of mercy. ' You have 
done me so much good. I have felt like another 
creature since you came. I wish that you could 
stay a little longer. I have been very weak, 
and perhaps wicked, but I will try to bear up 
better — ^I will indeed.' 

She said it in almost the fervent tones of a 
little child who promises amendment for the 
future. 

The Sister's eyes were bent on her with a holy 
pity as she heard her speak. She had been 
tiymg to divert her mind from her sorrows, 
but she knew well enough how much she had 
to bear, and how well she bore it 

'I must go now,' she answered, kindly, ' but 
I wiU come again, Mrs. Wardlaw. I want to 
bring your httle boy some jelly this evening 
(such nice jelly, Johnny, that I made myself) ; 
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and if you would like it, I will share your watch 
to-night.' 

' Will you really ? ' exclaimed Mrs. Wardlaw, 
seizing her hand ; ' but it would be selfish of * 
me to accept your offer. Perhaps it will be too 
great a tax upon you.' 

Sister Catherine smiled. 

' I sit up three nights out of the week,' she 
said, ' sometimes oftener, and by bedsides which 
it would make you shudder to hear me tell of. 
No, dear Mend, far from being a tax, it will be 
a pleasure to me to assist you. I shall sUp into 
Johnny's bedroom at about ten o'clock, and will 
disturb no one. I suppose Captain Wardlaw 
will have no objection to my doing so ? ' 

The wife coloured up and shook her head. 
She knew that there was Uttle chance that night 
would see her husband located under his own 
roof; but all she said was, that she was sure 
Captain Wardlaw would be pleased that she 
should have the help of a friend under the 
circumstances. 

But when the good Sister had taken her 
departure Althea Wardlaw became so unusually 
cheerfiil in the anticipation of a companion to 
share her nightly solitude, that little John, 
watching her with feverishly bright eyes from 
his bed, wondered what had happened to make 
his mother glad, and pondered upon the chance 
of his papa going. away for an indefinite period 

i> 2 
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and leaving them to their own devices, or even 
going away for ever and ever, and never coming 
back at alL 

But this last contingency little John con- 
sidered altogether too good to be true. 

Mrs. Wardlaw's inwiurd conviction that her 
husband was not likely to intrude himself upon 
her midnight vigil, or to interest hunself suffi- 
ciently in her doings to know whether she held 
one or not, proved ooarrect. He had been 
philandering away the whole afternoon by the 
side of his latest flame, Mrs. Leofiric Temple, 
and had found the society of the pretty Utile 
widow fiauscinating enough to allure him to her 
tea-table, albeit tea held no honoured place in 
liie catalogue of Captain Wardlaw's &vourite 
beverages. 

From the widow's tea-table to the officers' 
mess-room he had found the transition easy, of 
which transition it would be well to be able to 
relate that it ended in smoke. But Captain 
Wardlaw's dissipation usually commenced with 
smoke and end^ with something much worse. 

Mrs. Leofiric Temple was not a woman to 
have proved dangerous to most men after she 
had once opened her mouth. She was very 
pretty and very young, two excellent things in 
woman ; but though they are essential quafi- 
fications to provoking admiration, they are not, 
of themselves, all-powerful to chain it 
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Soft flaxen ringlets lying like spun glass over 
her shawl or mantle, languishing blue eyes 
which could open very wide on occasions, a 
tiny insignificant nose, and rosebud mouth, 
made Mrs. Leofric Temple a very noticeable 
object at first sight, and the subject of a great 
deal of irreverent talking amongst the beardless 
ensigns of H.M. 113th, a species of notoriety 
which the simpering Uttle widow by no means 
disliked. But when a man had run through 
the catalogue of her charms, had returned the 
glance of the blue eyes with one somewhat 
bolder, praised the trim httle figure, and sworn 
that her lips were the fireshest he had ever seen, 
he was surprised to find that he had come to 
the end of- his tether, and there was nothing 
more to be said about her. She was incapable 
of conversing upon even ordinary subjects with 
any degree of spirit, and her mind seemed com- 
pletely given up to solving the puzzle of how 
she could contrive to make herself and her boy 
smartest upon the very minute income which 
she enjoyed. For she had a son about a year 
younger than httle John Wardlaw, who had 
inherited his mother's large blue eyes and 
flaxen hair, and of whom she was extravagantly 
vain. 

She had been left a widow in that very town, 
a few years before, by a thriftless ensign, who, 
having first married without the means of 
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supporting her, followed up his iniquity by 
dying when he ought to have lived, and leaving 
her without sufficient money to quit the place in 
which his regiment had been quartered. So 
she had stayed on in Ballydroogan not from 
choice, but necessity, and not without hope 
that amongst the many changes of regiments 
that took place there, some one might be found 
willing to step into the thriftless ensign's shoes, 
who might have rather more money in his purse 
to support his fancies. 

But hitherto no one had come to woo except 
Captain Wardlaw, and he, although very de- 
lightful, was, as she sighed to herself, ineligible. 

Perhaps as few other men would have found 
the charms of Mrs. Leofric Temple fatal to their 
peace of mind, so few other women would have 
easily succumbed to the wooing of Eobert 
Wardlaw as he was at that period. His temper- 
ament had ever been thoroughly sensual, and he 
knew of no higher gratification than that to be 
derived from the senses. His mind was of that 
low order which regards Woman in the mass as 
a legitimate plaything for man, to be considered 
as a toy and nothing more. Therefore he looked 
upon her as we look upon any object of art. 
If her outside pleased him, he wished for nothing 
more. The fair dimpled face and peachy com- 
plexion of Mrs. Leofric Temple, combined with 
her other charms, came exactly up to his standard 
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of what a woman should be hke — therefore to 
him she was all that a woman need be. 

It did not enter his head to consider that she 
never said anything worth listening to, and that 
it would have been difficult to make her com- 
prehend anything out of the common way. He 
never noticed, or if he did notice, it gave him 
no pain to hear, that she was generaUy ungram- 
;matical in her modes of expression, and that if 
she did not entirely cut its acquaintance, she 
often slurred over the most unfortunate letter 
in our alphabet. Toads and frogs came out of 
her mouth in this way for unbiassed listeners, 
but for Captain Wardlaw her rosy lips dropped 
nothing but pearls. 

Of course Mrs. Wardlaw knew Mrs. Temple ; 
that is to say, she knew her after the fashion 
that wives know the women with whom their 
husbands are notoriously flirting, when they 
strive by ignoring the fact to make the world think 
that it does not exist. With this motive Althea 
Wardlaw bowed when she met Mrs. Temple, 
and even went the length of shaking hands 
with her when the little widow was unusually 
pertinacious ; but good as she was, she disliked 
her none the less for the outward show of friend- 
liness, which she kept up to save her husband's 
name from the scandal of Ballydroogan. 

She knew well enough where his afternoons 
were frittered away, and at whose house he 
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spent six days out of the seven, although she 
had too much self-pride left to speak to him 
on a subject where she knew she could do no 
good. But it was hard at times to keep silence, 
hard (even though her love for her husband had 
died long ago, and he had destroyed every 
morsel of esteem she had left for him since) to 
see little Leofric Temple with toys in his hands 
which he would exultingly exhibit to her own 
child, and boast of as the gifts of Captain Ward- 
law, whilst his mother would stand simpering 
by, and lisp out that ' Capthain Wardthlaw was 
theally too good to Leofwic ; ' and they both 
knew that to his ovra son the father never gave 
a single thing. It was hard, too, to see new 
trinkets dangling in the widow's ears, or on her 
throat, and to hear her, whilst she ostentatiously 
exhibited them, volunteer the information that 
they had been given her that morning ' by a 
friend,' and to know that her own child wanted 
shoes, and that she found it infinitely hard her- 
self to maintain the appearance of a gentlewoman. 
Such trials, perhaps, struck more home to the 
heart of Althea Wardlaw, being a woman, than 
any other she had experienced during her 
married life, and she often wept over them long 
and bitterly when she knew herself to be un- 
observed ; but hitherto she had never hinted 
at their existence to a soul. 
As the night approached, little John Ward- 
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law became slightly delirious, and wandered in 
his speech. It is not an uncommon thing for 
patients to do, even in the mildest cases, when 
scarlet-fever attains its height ; but Mrs. Ward- 
law was inexperienced in the features of the 
disease, and her alarm was consequently great. 
She sat by the fireside all the evening, sadly 
brooding over her own troubles, or hstened 
with a firightened heart to the disjointed sen- 
tences that fell from the httle child's Ups, until, 
when ten o'clock arrived, and Sister Catherine 
gently opened the door of the bedroom, she 
looked more ill than the boy himself, and 
certainly more in need of rest. But all her 
friend's entreaties that she would lie down and 
permit her to keep watch over the patient were 
of no avail, and there was a hurried, nervous 
manner about the mother that night, and a 
restlessness in her eye, which warned Catherine 
Hurst that even if her request were complied 
with, the forced inaction would be productive 
of more harm than good. So she quietly settled 
herself by the fireside, and directed her attention 
to the task of soothing the troubled woman 
before her instead. The boy was dozing by 
this time, and did not require any attendance ; 
and as she placed herself upon a chair, her 
knees came in contact with the figure of Althea 
Wardlaw, who occupied a low ottoman on the 
hearthrug. The Sister's gentle hands soon wan- 
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dered about the other's neck, and strove to draw 
the weary head down on her lap. But the soft 
touch seemed to pam Althea Wardlaw. She 
drew herseK hastily, almost forcibly, away, 
and hiding her face in her hands, let the hot 
tears which welled again into her eyes drop 
thence, through her trembling fingers, on her 
dress. 

' Oh ! don't do that,' she moaned piteously, 
* I cannot bear it. It reminds me of my dear 
mother's touch in the far-ofi* days before I 
married. She used to draw my head down on 
her knee just so, and stroke my hair. Oh ! 
mother, mother ! ' 

The smile which played about the Sister's 
mouth was too tender and too sad to be called 
such. How ofken had she heard that passionate 
plaint for the lost love of a mother fall from 
hearts that had sickened and wearied of contact 
with the world ! But she knew that for such 
wounds confidence came as a salve and a relief. 

*I was not aware that you had a mother 
living, Mrs. Wardlaw. TeU me all about her, 
wiU you ? ' 

These quiet night-hours are just the moments 
when we can afford to rest awhile from our 
labour, and give a backward glance into the 
happy past, 

' Though past, it is something ever to have been 
happy, and the remembrance may strengthen us 
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for bearing present trouble. Do tell me all 
about your former home.' 

She was only too glad to tell it. As she pro- 
ceeded, although the tears were still resting on 
her cheeks, her face flushed, and her eyes, 
usually so quiet and pensive in their expression, 
shone with brilhancy at the unwonted excite- 
ment. She told of her father's pretty rectory 
in the north of England, of the surrounding 
country, and their numerous Mends ; of the 
happy life she had led there, as an only child, 
imtil she married. She never spoke of her 
mother as her Mend had requested her — ^the * 
subject seemed too painful a one to trust her- 
self to dweU on ; only once, when mentioning 
her father's death, which had taken place some 
years before, she said that her mother lived in 
the same house still, as they had rented it upon 
a long lease. 

' We made it so pretty whilst we Hved there,' 
she added, ' the grounds were so beautifully laid 
out and kept, and my mother has the same old 
gardener still. Ah ! I wonder if I shall ever 
see it again.' And her eyes became dreamy 
and meditative, as she gazed into the fire and 
seemed to see more there than other people 
would have done. 

* Does your mother live alone ? ' asked Sister 
Catherine, after a pause. Mrs. Wardlaw started. 

' Alone ? no I that is to say, she has a com- 
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panion, a very nice young person, to live with 
her. My mother is not rich, but she is quite 
independent, and most of her money v\rill come 
to Johnny at her death.' 

'Perhaps,' interposed the Sister, v\rho had 
been taught by bitter experience not to make 
too sure of this world's good. 

'For certain^' repKed the mother, eagerly, 
misinterpreting her meaning ; ' it was settled on 
me at my marriage, and to revert to my child 
in case of my death ; and I consider my 
mother's life as good as my own. She only 
has the interest while she Uves ; the principal 
must come to my boy eventually.' 

' If he lives,' said Catherine Hurst, quietly. 

She had not meant to be unkind ; she knew 
the child was out of present danger, and she 
was only exercising her oJEce of monitor. But 
the words were ill placed ; and as Althea 
Wardlaw turned her face towards her, she was 
startled to see the change which had come over 
it at the mere suggestion. Her eyes seemed 
suddenly to have dilated wdth horror, her fea- 
tures to have set themselves, and her hps were 
grey and trembhng. In the whole course of 
her experience the Sister had never seen so 
much anxious fear depicted on a mother's face 
before. She never forgot it. Years afterwards 
she was used to tell the story of that night, 
and to shudder afresh when she recalled the 
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look which Althea Wardlaw turned upon her 
when those words dropped from her Kps. 

'You don't think there is any chance of 
his dying ? ' she said presently ; but her voice 
had changed with her features, and sounded 
harsh. 

' Not now,' rephed her friend ; ' but life, at 
the best, is uncertain with all of us.' 

She had been so startled, that at the moment 
she could think of nothing less commonplace 
to say. 

' But not with Am,' exclaimed the mother, 
earnestly ; ' not with him, Catherine I You 
don't know how I have prayed that he may 
live to be a man. Once, when he was a little 
baby, he was very nearly taken from me, and 
ever since that dreadfid time I have never for- 
gotten, night or morning, to pray that he may 
be spared to grow up — so much so, that I 
have almost ceased to regard the alternative as 
a possibihty. Heaven cannot be deaf to so 
much entreaty.' 

' No ; but your child may live to wish that 
you had never so prayed — that you had let him 
go in his innocence. In that case your prayer 
will still have been answered ; but how ? ' 

Althea Wardlaw did not at once reply. Her 
hands were clasping her knees ; her eyes, which 
had resumed their normal patience, fixed upon 
the embers before her ; and whilst she gazed 
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her thoughts were wandering back to that 
awful time at Milborough, and the words that 
Dr. Everest had used towards her then — the 
same in actual meaning, indeed, that had been 
spoken now. Were they right? were they 
both right, and she altogether wrong? And 
could she be finstrating Heaven's goodness by 
her unreserved petitions?' As the thought 
struck her she shivered. 

' You do not think me unkind ? ' asked Sister 
Catherine, gently. 

' I have so httle in this world,' she said, in a 
low tone, and scarcely noticing the question put 
to her, 'so httle that I really care for, so 
much that weighs me down. Oh, Catherine ! 
if you only knew .' 

And thereupon the grief which followed led 
to a confidential explanation from the wife, 
brokenly given, and intermixed with many 
blushes of shame, as she divulged the secret 
her heart had hitherto so securely kept, and 
told how unhappy she was made by Mrs. Leofric 
Temple's flirtation with her husband ; and how 
such things, occurring again and again, had eaten 
into her life and drained it of aU pleasure ex- 
cept such* as was centred in the love of her 
httle son. Catherine Hurst, in common with all 
Ballydroogan, knew the story well, but it was 
a case in which sympathy was best expressed 
by silence. 
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'I think I could bear it better,' said poor 
Althea at last, * if I was not obliged to know 
her, but she is so careful that I shall have no 
opportunity of dropping her acquaintance. She 
never passes me in the street without speaking 
to me, and her remarks generally tend to some 
comparison between her boy and mine, always 
to the disadvantage of the latter, you may be 
sure. She will bring LeoMc's hab, and weight, 
and complexion into notice every time we meet, 
just because she knows that my poor little one 
is thin, and sallow, and weakly. And she will 
boast of Captain Wardlaw's interest in her child, 
and his generosity towards it, and I am com- 
pelled to stand by and listen to it aU, and smile 
upon her in return. Oh, Catherine ! I cannot, 
cannot bear it ! ' 

' Hush ! dear Althea, you have borne it nobly 
until now. Don't let it be said that you lay 
down your arms before the fight was over.' 

They had never called each other by their 
Christian names until that night ; but an im- 
bosomed grief between two Mends removes all 
barriers to close intimacy. 

' But I am growing weary,' rejoined the other, 
* and before long they will drop from my hands. 
That boy, ' she added, pointing to the bed on 
which little John still lay sleeping, though rest- 
lessly, ' and my dear mother (whom I shall never 
see again) are all I have to look to in this world 
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— and you condemn my praying that Le may 
live to be a man, and that I may not be left to 
struggle quite alone. But 1 7?i^^.<?^ pray,' she said, 
never heeding the assurance which her friend 
tried to give her that she had exaggerated the 
meaning of her words, * and I will pray that 
my only child may be spared to me, and if it 
is sin, I must be judged for it.' 

' Not sin, dear Althea, but ' 

' I prayed for it last night, ' she continued 
hurriedly, ' I shall pray for it when I kneel with 
to-morrow's dawn ; I have done so ever since he 
was born, I shall do so till he dies, and then, * 
she added in a lower voice, ' I shall pray that 
I may die also.' 

The possibility of her dying first and leaving 
the child to battle with the world alone never 
seemed to strike her ; and perceiving the excite- 
ment she laboured under, her friend forbore to 
agitate her farther by suggesting the idea ; and 
when the morning broke, that morning on which 
the mother anticipated kneehng once more in 
entreaty for her child's life, she was glad that she 
had done so. For Althea Wardlaw's last prayer 
had been already prayed. By the time the grey 
dawn had risen over the still slumbering garrison 
of Ballydroogan, and Captain Wardlaw was stag- 
gering homewards, and the crisis of his son's ill- 
ness was passed, the wild, fearftd look had all 
faded out of the wife's and mother's eyes, and they 
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were heavy and drooping instead, and her hands 
were hot and burning. 

She had caught the scarlet fever from her 
child, and her constitution, physically so wearied, 
mentally so unstrung, was unable to cope with 
the fierce ravages of the disease. Before the 
evening of the same day she was dehrious, and 
Sister Catherine sat down beside her bed not to 
leave it whilst she lay there. 

But she did not he there long. 

There is no need to linger over this part of 
my story. It is but the prologue to the drama 
of John Wardlaw's life. 

He Uved — his mother's prayer was answered — 
and she died. It was scarcely a fortnight from 
the day that she was taken ill, that she was 
carried out of those uncomfortable lodgings to 
be buried in Ballydroogan churchyard. 

As may be supposed, Kobert Wardlaw did 
not feel his wife's death very long. The Uttle 
he did feel, Mrs. Leofric Temple soon caused 
him to forget, and in less than a twelvemonth 
after the event he married the pretty httle 
widow and brought her and her son home to 
supply the place of mother and brother to his 
unprotected, unloved child. From that moment 
fifteen years will have passed over their heads 
before we meet them all again. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

SUTTON VALENCE, CO. KENT. 

His years are youngs but his experience old ; 
His head unmellowed, but his judgment ripe ; 
And in a word (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow), 
He is complete, in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

Shakspxabe. 

Sutton Valence, in the county of Kent ; a rare 
old place to be in, at any time. 

In the spring, primrose-tufted and violet- 
laden, the air is made heavy with the breath of 
a thousand blossoming orchards, as if nature 
were about to wed the universe, and the bridal 
hour had come. In the autumn, heavier still 
with the scent of hop-gatdens in fiill perfection ; 
of fruit rotting on the ground ; of flowers wild 
and cultivated, which have outborne themselves 
and He, a tangled mass, beneath the feet, which 
cannot fail to crush them as they pass, and cause 
them to exhale their many odours to add to the 
already incense-laden atmosphere. Take it 
when you will, in earhest springtide, fullest 
summer, deepest winter, Sutton Valence is 
always as it should be, exhilarating, dieering, 

E 2 
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or bracing — its climate and situation defy you 
to catch it at a disadvantage. 

Distant not more than a few miles from 
Maidstone, it lies in a deep valley, surrounded 
by the purest country, and the nearest approach 
to its civihsation is the macadamised turnpike 
road which leads to it. And yet the Uttle place 
is not devoid of historical interest, and that of 
the highest order. On the hill which rises 
beyond the village are the remains of an ancient 
castle, the true story of which is not known — 
although its existence is pretty well accredited 
to Sir Aymer de Valence, one of the Earls of 
Pembroke in the reign of the second Edward. 
History will tell you, however, that the name 
of its founder and builder is an uncertainty, 
and the date of its erection doubtful, although 
the aforesaid Earl of Pembroke is known to 
have held the manor for many years, and the 
fragment of keep-wall that still exists dates from 
the thirteenth century. But in some instances 
tradition is better than history, and more 
correct. 

The older inhabitants of Sutton Valence would 
tell, not so very long ago, how their grandfathers 
had believed, and made them believe in their 
turn, the famous story which has been handed 
down, of the cruelty of the great lord, Sir Aymer 
de Valence, who kept some one a prisoner in 
that very castle xmtil he was starved to death, 
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and how, when a woman, whose tender heart 
could make her brave, was discovered attempt- 
ing, by means of a subterranean passage to the 
castle (which still exists), to convey him food, 
she was seized by the orders of the haughty 
Earl, and imprisoned Ukewise in one of the 
lowest dungeons, and nothing more was ever 
heard of her. This last episode is doubtless the 
romance which every historical fact has at- 
tached to it in time, but the first part of the 
story sets one thinking. You doubtless remem- 
ber the account of the murder of Gaveston in 
1313, in which this very Sir Aymer de Valence 
is mentioned by more than one historian as hav- 
ing been actively concerned. He it was who, ac- 
cording to Hume, besieged the castle of Scar- 
borough, where Edward thought he had left his 
favourite in safety, and compelled Gaveston to 
surrender himself into his power ; when, follow- 
ing the statement of the same able historian, he 
conducted him to the castle of Dedington, near 
Banbury, from which stronghold he was wrested 
hy Guy Earl of Warwick, who was acting in 
concert with Sir Aymer. From there they con- 
ducted the unfortunate Gaveston to Warwick 
Castle, where, shortly afterwards, they ordered 
his head to be struck off, to the great indigna- 
tion of his royal master. But altogether Piers 
Gaveston was in the hands of Sir Aymer de 
Valence for two months. History does not 
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furnish us with the details of that time. What 
more Ukely than that Sir Aymer, with a great 
opposition against him, and fearing the re-cap- 
ture of his prisoner, should have kept him for 
some part of it at his castle at Sutton Valence ? 
Whether he did so or not, the villagers still 
show strangers the remains of the room where 
he is said to have confined him (for the name 
of Gaveston, even, is not unknown to them), 
and it appears improbable that on the very spot 
where it occurred such a tradition should have 
been handed down without any better found- 
ation than the love of garruUty in simple vil- 
lagers who have probably never read or heard 
of the History of England. 
. They have another favourite tradition in that 
place which no one takes the trouble to gain- 
say; — that where in the valley the corn-fields 
now wave, and the green hops exhibit their 
trailing graces, there was once a sound of hoarse 
waves, and a sight of foaming billows, and that 
the sea actually ran over the very spot which is 
now so cultivated. But the ocean cannot have 
covered this district within historical period, 
although an anchor was found embedded in the 
soil, close under the walls of Sutton Valence 
Castle, almost within Hving memory. And even 
at this distance of time it is difficult to believe 
that it could have been so; that salt waves 
have ever lashed those banks, now wrapt in 
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green mosses, and creeping ivy, and dotted with 
the pale blue periwinkle, or that it covered those 
high old fashioned country paths which are so 
elevated from the road, and so greatly the de- 
lightofaae village urchin, .s^eyLfrom 
the opposite side to try if the force of velocity 
will carry them to the top, and the force of their 
lusty legs deter them from dipping to Oie 
bottom again. 

The viUage itself is commonplace enough, for 
the charms of Sutton Valence do not lie in 
bricks and mprtar. The few houses it can boast of 
are built in an old fashioned, unpretentious style, 
and perhaps its only noticeable object is the 
ancient grey church, with its tiled roo^ lying 
in the midst of a large churchyard, shaded by 
rows of hme-trees, and more impressive in its ' 
quiet solemnity than many a new and flower- 
bedecked cemetery. 

Such it was when I knew it twenty years 
ago ; such it probably remains imtU this day. 
Amongst its residents, and occupying the same 
house which boasts of the subterranean passage 
to the castle, now choked with rubbish, we find 
the Wardlaws, fifteen years after Mrs. Leofric 
Temple had consented to lay aside her name for 
theirs. Those years you will beheve could 
scarcely have passed by without bringing great 
changes to all concerned in this story. 

Captain Wardlaw, not long after his second 
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marriage, had retired from the army. His favour- 
ite vice could not go on much longer without 
being observed ; had sc^cely been tolerated for 
such a length of time except for the forbearance of 
his senior officers. But the day arrived when he 
was advised for his own sake to sell out : had he 
refused to do so, a court-martial would probably 
have been the alternative ; and this he was not 
quite so much lost to shame as to wish to run the 
risk of. So he retired with a clear name ^^[hilst 
he could, and this step was rendered the easier 
on accoimt of the death of his son's maternal 
grandmother, by which means the child became 
the possessor of some few thousand pounds, the 
interest of which was to be expended for his 
benefit until he came of age, but which went 
rather to support the entire family, which was 
now increased by the addition of a daughter, 
bom about a year after her father's marriage. 

Captain Wardlaw had not chosen Sutton 
Valence on account of its quiet or its natural 
beauties. He certainly did not like the first 
qualification, and it is doubtful if he ever even 
observed the latter. He had fixed upon it 
simply because he happened to be quartered at 
Maidstone when he was advised to quit the 
army, and his funds did not permit of his mov- 
ing his family very far. So they had migrated 
thither, and lived for many succeeding years 
upon his own scanty allowance and the three 
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hundred pounds, which was all the income 
yielded by the money which came to John 
Wardlaw through his grandmother. But the child 
was no longer a child ; he had now reached his 
twenty-third year, and the money was his own. 
Still he continued to Uve on at home, and permit 
it to be expended for the benefit of the family. 
They could scarcely have existed otherwise, for 
Captain Wardlaw had contracted an incurable 
deafness with his years, and was rendered quite 
incapable of holding any appointment even if he 
had been disposed to exert himself for the good 
of his children. But he was the same selfish, 
inconsiderate man that he had been when young ; 
for our vices seldom leave us of their own ac- 
cord, and his was not a nature to do battle with 
itself. He was content to live on his son's 
money, smoking and eating and drinking his 
Hfe away, and as yet John had suggested no 
change, although he had often thought of 
one. 

Time had effected a much greater alteration 
in Mrs. Wardlaw than it had done in her 
husband. Silly as she was, she had not been 
married long before she discovered the mistake 
she had made in imagining that the protection 
of a man like Eobert Wardlaw was a better lot 
than that of an unprotected widow. And then, 
when her beauty had a little faded, and she 
found that he was tired of her, and cared for 
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her and her daughter little better than he had 
done for Althea Wardlaw and her son, she took 
refuge in tears, and found her consolation in 
loudly bewailing her unhappy lot to anyone 
who would listen to her. And whilst in this 
condition, she fell into the hands of some 
methodistical friends, and since that era she had 
flown to religion for a comfort : not the religion 
which had supported her predecessor imder 
trials as great, if not greater than her own, but 
a spurious imitation of what it would be well if 
we all possessed ; a religion which made her 
very particular about going to chapel, and 
intensely cross when she had performed that 
duty ; which caused her to be very virulent 
against any doctrine which was not the counter- 
part of the one she held ; and often very im- 
charitable towards people much better deserving 
the name of Christian than herself: such a 
religion as we must all have met with at times, 
which has its emblems in much whining and 
upturned eyes-^which sets its minister in the 
place of God, its church in the place of Heaven, 
and excommunicates with most unchristianlike 
curses all those who do not choose to think, act, 
and speak exactly in accordance with its pre- 
conceived notions of what is right. Such a 
religion was Mrs. Wardlaw's, and to judge from 
her chronic state of tearftdness, it gave her very 
little comfort. 
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She had not been an unkind stepmother to 
John Wardlaw, she had simply been indifferent ; 
but she was just as indifferent to the claims of 
her own daughter, so our hero had little to 
complain of. Her whole heart and soul — at 
least as much of it as she spared for earthly 
matters — ^were concentred upon her own son, 
Leofric Temple. For him she lived and moved 
and breathed ; she spared no pains to please 
him; she would hear no ill spoken against 
him ; and if the truth were recorded, he was far 
more her religion than the weak, watery faith 
to which she pretended to cling. 

Her vanity and admiration of him as a boy 
had been unbounded, and as a man his beauty 
had fiilly redeemed the promise of his child- 
hood. Fair, large-eyed, and flaxen-haired, as 
the baby had been, so the man was fair, large- 
eyed, and flaxen-haired, and far more interesting, 
in appearance at least, than any baby can be. 
For Leofric Temple's languishing blue eyes and 
golden tinted moustaches were acknowledged 
on most sides to be dangerous acquisitions, to 
others, if not to himself. 

He was in the army, in a cavalry regiment, 
quartered, at the time we see him again, at 
Maidstone ; and his cavalry uniform became 
him not ilL This was a sore point with John 
Wardlaw, whose earliest ambition had been to 
follow his father's profession. But when he had 
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first mooted the question he had been answered 
roughly — ^told to put all such nonsensical 
ideas out of his head, and asked who he 
imagined was to pay for a commission for 
him, and to support him after he had joined 
his regiment. John might have suggested 
that his own money was equivalent to] meet 
such demands, but he was a minor at the 
time ; and if he had not been, he was too 
generous and delicate-minded to like to appear 
as if he considered his father's interests could 
be divided from his own. But a year after- 
wards one of the few influential friends that 
Captain Wardlaw had managed to keep, having 
offered to give him a commission for his son, 
the kindness was accepted at once for — ^Leofric 
Temple ; the excuse given being, that John had 
already decided to make painting his pursuit 
and means of livelihood. The true reason, how- 
ever, was that, although Mrs. Wardlaw possessed 
no real influence over her husband, she had 
sujficient power, chiefly by an incessant whine, 
greatly to annoy him, and against her importu- 
nities for the commission to be given to Leofric, 
the representations of the unfairness of the pro- 
ceeding, on the part of his son, had no effect. 
Added to which, Captain Wardlaw had always 
most unnaturallyindulged Leofric Temple over his 
own children, and seemed almost to have grown to 
think with his wife, that the young man could do 
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no wrong. Therefore the commission was accept- 
ed in Leofric's name, and John, strangling his in- 
dignation as best he might, once more turned his 
attention to his paintings, and tried to forget 
that he had ever entertained any other views 
for himself. In his art he bid fair to excel, 
and he loved it as men love their work when 
they have nothing else whereon to expend their 
affections. Yet there was one creature who 
cared for John Wardlaw and was cared for by 
him in return, and that was his sister Alice, 
now a great hoydenish girl of fourteen, who, 
though she called both the young men brothers, 
never thought but of one as such. 

It was the month of May, and John Wardlaw 
stood in the room which he had fitted up as an 
ateher for himself. The house in which they 
lived was a strangely old-fashioned one. It 
was built close upon the public road, yet 
raised high above it, and fronted by a paved 
pathway and a row of lime trees, cut off 
square at the top. Outside these again were 
fixed at intervals green posts connected by 
chains (on which the school childi'en were for 
ever swinging), and the house itself was reached 
from the highway by a few rough steps sunk into 
the bank. Part of it was said to have once been a 
chapel, and the room in which John Wardlaw 
painted bore out the statement, being low and 
long, supported by pillars in the centre, and the 
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whole of one side of it composed of glass win- 
dows, which said windows were a source of 
great misery to the young artist, who could not 
shut out the light any way, and complained 
piteously of the bad effect it had upon his 
painting. However, Mrs. Wardlaw was positive 
in not being able to spare him any room in the 
house except this one, which opened on the 
garden, and was nearly useless for general pur- 
poses m winter, and therefore her step-son had 
to make the best of it. 

K Leofric Temple had taken to painting as a 
pursuit, perhaps the case would have been 
widely different. John Wardlaw therefore stood 
before his easel in his own room, regarding the 
canvas upon which he was then occupied with 
a look upon his face combining the fond 
paternal expression with which painters are 
wont to regard the progress of their own pro- 
ductions with that assumption of keen judg- 
ment which tyros in the art are prone to wear. 
Why, as a rule, are painters more egotistical 
than any other artists ? Musicians are generally 
very conceited ; the literati, when they get 
upon the subject of their own books, simply 
a nuisance ; but painters, added to both these 
human weaknesses, are invariably afflicted with 
the notion that their efforts are unappreciated 
by the world, and that the present gene 
have not been gifted with a keen eye for colour. 
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You may meet a singer who gives himself great 
airs, and an author who romances largely on 
the subject of the siuns he receives for his MSS. ; 
but you will never find a painter who will 
acknowledge that his work has been properly 
esteemed, or who does not think, however well 
he may have been paid for his picture, that he 
ought not to have received a great deal more. 
Perhaps it is because their pictures grow too 
dear to them, having progressed day after day 
from a faint outline to finishing point beneatii 
their eyes, that it is so hard to let them go, 
never to return again, when they are done. 
Anyhow, it is the rule, let the exceptions be 
where they may, and my hero promised to belong 
to the majority. 

He had akeady learned a pleasant quantity of 
artistic slang from his master and his master's 
pupils at Maidstone, and was rather given to 
introduce the subjects of 'warmth' and 'colour,' 
' foreground ' and ' distance ' in his ordinary 
conversation ; to talk of the handling of this 
subject being ' tender,' and the touches of that 
one ' crude,' rather more perhaps than was quite 
intelligible to the inartistic listener, but other- 
wise he was not more egotistical than the rest 
of us. 

As he stands before his easel, brush and 
palette in hand, it would be diflBcult to recognise 
in him the little sickly boy that Althea Ward- 
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law held watch over with so many trembling 
fears for the short time she was permitted to do 
so. The principal part in this drama of life is 
allotted to him, therefore it will not be thought 
too much perhaps if a page is devoted to the 
description of his personal appearance. 

In stature he was very tall, six feet at the 
least, and a little over, and his framework was 
largely built, as was made still more apparent 
from his extreme thinness — the result, partly of 
youth, and partly of constitutional delicacy. 

He still possessed the grey-blue eyes of his 
childhood, but they had lost their innocent, 
shrinking look, and were now rather moderately- 
sized and deep-set, with a sweet gravity in them 
not unlike the quiet glances of his dead mother. 
His hair was of a sunny brown, but the soft 
beard and moustaches which were already com- 
mencing to overshadow his tenderly curved 
mouth were of a much lighter hue ; his nose 
was perhaps the handsomest feature he pos- 
sessed, but owing to the thinness of his face 
most people thought it rather large. It was a 
high nose, inclining to the Eoman, with finely- 
cut nostrils, and accorded well with the habitual 
gravity of his expression, forming a great con- 
trast to that of his half-brother, which was 
short and straight, with its tip carried well in 
the air. But the sadness of John Wardlaw's 
expression was not entirely the reflection of his 
thoughts. It was more a trick caught from 
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the manner in which he had been brought up, 
and which had afforded him little opportunity 
for learnmg how to laugh. He was never very- 
hilarious perhaps, but he had the capabihties 
for making himself happy as strongly marked 
as any other man. He and his mother's son, 
Leofric Temple, had finished their education 
together at a Gi^mmar School at Maidstone, 
and since John had returned home and become 
emancipated, by right of years, from his father's 
heavy yoke he had not been unhappy. He 
and Captain Wardlaw seldom had anything to 
say to one another now ; if a dispute arose 
between them, the son's indomitable firmness 
invariably carried the day. For here we come 
to John Wardlaw's great failing : when he had 
once made up his mind that a thing should be, 
he became as obstinate as a mule until it was 
accomplished. Left to himself he was generous 
to a fault ; considerate of others, and tender- 
hearted as a woman ; but his spirit of oppo- 
sition once roused by fancied injustice, and his 
was as difficult a nature to deal withes England 
ever produced. 

He had settled a question with his father, that 
morning, which he had long thought of pro- 
posing, and which was that he should take one 
hundred of his own money as an annual income, 
and go to London to study. His master at 
Maidstone confessed to an inability to teach him 
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any further, and had long urged his pupil not to 
lose the opportunity whilst he was young of 
thoroughly grounding himself in the rules of his 
art under the hands of a first-rate painter. For 
John Wardlaw had genius, and the Maidstone 
master would have been even less competent to 
guide him than he was, if he had not perceived 
it. He had ofiered to furnish his pupil with in- 
troductions to some of the craft in London, and 
to direct him where he could be boarded and 
lodged by a friend of his own, who would put 
him in the way of doing every thing he wished 
to do. And so our hero had made up his mind 
at last that he would go forth into the world 
and seek his fortune. He had lived now for 
many years without a murmur at Sutton Valence, 
working away at his painting with little sym- 
pathy from anyone, and debarred from most of 
the pleasures of young men of his age ; whilst 
Leofric Temple was passing a gay life in Maid- 
stone amongst his brother officers, running up 
constantly to town, the expenses of which jour- 
neys might be confidently affirmed to come out 
of John Wardlaw's pocket. 

For his mother never failed to slip a five- 
pound note into Leofric's hand whenever he de- 
manded it, and for such slips from so small an 
income some one of course was made to suffer. 
However, as John thought with a feeling of re- 
Ue^ there would be an end to that now, as far 
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as he was concerned. The interview between 
the father and son had been so far satisfactory 
that it had been agreed between them that the 
latter should leave home whenever he thought 
fit to do so, and that Captain Wardlaw should 
still draw on him for fifty pounds a quarter as 
if it were his own. 

* I don't say that I shall never want it/ John 
had said on that occasion ; ' but as long as I can 
manage to do without it, you are perfectly wel- 
come to its use,' a clause which could scarcely 
be said to be unnecessary, as Captain Wardlaw 
was rather apt to ignore the fact of the money 
they lived on being more his son's than his own, 
and Mrs. Wardlaw to grumble if John brought 
home a new canvas, or set of brushes, as if the 
wherewithal to pay for his extravagances were 
all expected to come out of her pocket. But in 
resigning two-thirds of an income which he 
might justly have claimed and spent on his own 
devices, John Wardlaw did not appear to think 
that he had done a very generous act ; on the 
contrary, he would have thought meanly of 
himself if he could have found it in his heart 
to take entirely away from his father the money 
which, had his poor mother lived, he would not 
have called his. 

So, although not free from faults, yet a very 
fine specimen of a young Englishman, both in 
mind and appearance, John Wardlaw stood (for 
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the third time be it remarked) before his easel 
one afternoon in the early part of the month 
of May, critically examining his performance 
with his head bent on one side. The picture 
on the canvas before him was an original compo- 
sition, and rather a remarkable one. The back- 
ground was the representation of a prison-cell, 
on one side of which, and very high up in the 
stone wall, was a small barred window, through 
which a bright ray of sunhght was streaming 
downwards, forming a natural glory about the 
head of a young, fair girl who, kneeling at the 
rough paUet-bed with her hands clasped in prayer, 
was gazing upward at the gUmpse of Heaven 
revealed through the prison bars. 

At her feet, and grovelling on the floor, was 
the figure of another woman, of which only one 
rounded arm and part of the dark beauty of the 
face were revealed, with wonderful masses of rich 
brown hair lying about her shoulders, and who 
had apparently in her fall overturned a pitcher 
which lay smashed beside her, and crushed some 
lilies which had dropped from the bosom of her 
kneehng companion. The composition was ex- 
ceedingly good, the touches, for so young a hand, 
vigorous and masterly, and the various colours 
moat harmoniously blended. As the young ar- 
tist contemplated his work, a smile in which it 
was difficult to conceal the self-satisfaction which 
• he felt, stole over his features, and one of his 
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models could not resist starting up from her po- 
sition and coming to look over his shoulder. 

'Oh! Mr. Wardlaw, it's really lovely — you 
couldn't have done it better.' 

'I think it is tolerable,' he replied with grave 
satisfaction ; ' but if so, its success is all due to 
you, Miss Stuart, and to Winifred there, for hav- 
ing sat so often and so patiently to suit the con- 
veni^ce of my awkward brush.' 

' Oh! never mind me^ Mr. John,' exclaimed the 
other model ; and ' I'm sure you are very wel- 
come,' dropped from the lips of the young lady 
who had spoken to him before. 

They were both, in their way, very lovely 
types of early womanhood, and well worthy the 
thanks of any artist whom they honoured by a sit- 
ting — so worthy, indeed, that the description of 
their several charms demands something better 
than the fag-end of a chapter, and wiU be found 
sufficient to engross the whole interest of a fresh 
one to itself. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

JOHN WARDLAW'S MODELS. 

True to her nature^ unto virtue true, 
Begirt with guardian friends, the maiden grew — 
Grew into glorious womanhood, a thing 
That seemed overshadowed by an angel's wing. 

T. C. Peikcb. 

First, let me introduce you to my heroine 
Henrietta Stuart. She it was who had sat as a 
model for the fallen woman ; and if the dark 
patrician beauty of her face had not told you 
how high her rank stood above that of the girl 
whose feir loveliness was reflected in the kneel- 
ing figure on the canvas, the luxurious appoint- 
ments of her dress, and the costliness of every- 
thing about her, would have revealed the fact. 
In two words, she was the only child and heiress 
of the Eev. Henry Stuart, the rector of Sutton 
Valence and some half dozen surrounding vil- 
lages; but the lowliest born maid in all her 
father's parishes could not have conducted herself 
with more utter freedom from pride, or con- 
sciousness of wealth, than did Henrietta Stuart. 
Accustomed from her infancy to every luxury 
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that money could procure, she thought no more 
of them than the cottage child does of his daily 
bread, and what was more remarkable, never 
appeared to feel the want of them in other peo- 
ple's houses ; except, indeed, when she saw the 
very poor in need of actual necessaries, and then 
even Mr. Stuart, generous as he was himself, 
had been heard to say that ' Pussy,' as he fondly 
caHed his daughter, seemed to imagine that his 
purse contained no end. In person she was 
tall and slight, but as she had only just com- 
pleted her eighteenth year, her figure could 
scarcely be said to be matured ; her complexion 
was of a healthy brown, with a wonderfiil 
under-lying tint of damask in it, which came 
and went upon the least emotion, and accorded 
well with her hair, which was dark and luxu- 
riant, and had bright golden tips, and threads 
of the same colour, showing here and there like 
gleams of sunlight amongst its natural waves. 
And, added to these, she was the possessor 
of a pair of dark grey eyes, generally radiant 
with light, and fringed with long black lashes ; 
a delicate piquante nose of no particular deno- 
mination ; and the scarlet pouting lips which 
are so seldom seen except with characteristics 
like her own. Taken altogether, she was won- 
derfully pretty, although perhaps the style of 
her beauty cannot claim a higher panegyric. 
At the present moment, as she stood looking at 
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John Wardlaw's picture, with all her golden- 
brown hak loose about her shoulders, she looked 
something more than pretty, she was enchanting. 
But his eyes were fixed upon his canvas alone. 

As she contemplated it over his shoulder, the 
careless disregard of luxury, already noticed in 
her, was visible enough. 

She had thrown herself upon the ground, in 
the attitude allotted to her, in the most dehcate 
of spring dresses, and now viewed the costly 
lace about her throat and wrists, all ruffled by 
the contact, without a particle of regret. 

Just in the same manner as, when she first 
came in, she had tossed her hat with its scarlet 
plumes upon the floor, and her velvet cloak 
upon the top of it, in her haste to disencumber 
herself of her walking attire ; whilst her pretty 
fellow-model had looked on in the greatest 
astonishment. 

Poor little Winifred Balchin would have cried 
sadly if anyone had treated her best Sunday 
dress of blue coburg in the same uncjeremonious 
manner ; but although Henrietta Stuart threw 
about her own things from sheer want of any 
necessity to take care of them, she would never 
have served the blue coburg so, for the reason 
why there appeared no ostentatious vulgarity 
in her careless disregard of her own wealth was, 
because she invariably treated the possessions oi 
other people as if they were worthy of being 
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such. But Winifred Balchin was not supposed 
to know the fact, although all Sutton Valence 
agreed in the opinion that the * rector's yoimg 
lady was not a bit high ;' and so she opened 
her big blue eyes as wide as they were capable of 
doing, which was not a little. 

She was a lovely creature, this last-named 
girl, and had often sat to ' Master John ' 
as a model before, far more perhaps to the 
taste of most men than the young lady I have 
just described. She was one of the village 
maids of Sutton Valence, the daughter of the 
parish cl^rk and sexton, who, being motherless, 
found it rather rough work at home, with only 
six brothers and her father to keep her com- 
pany, and was glad to be employed occasionally 
by the day, to do needlework for such ladies as 
Mrs. Stuart and Mrs. Wardlaw. 

She was just sixteen years old, and her face 
had lost none of the innocent, confiding look of 
childhood. Indeed, it was a face that would 
look innocent to the very last, whatever it passed 
through. 

She had tender Uquid eyes of the purest 
blue, a small straight nose, and a baby mouth, 
with open dewy Ups and a retreating dimpled 
chin which told tales of a weak, uncertain dis- 
position. Indeed, pretty little Winifred Balchin 
was altogether too pink and dimpled to be very 
wise. 
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But her chief attraction, perhaps, lay in her 
hair, which was of a very remarkable colour, 
and rather challenges the power of description. 
It could not be called flaxen, for that would be 
too pale; nor golden, for that would be too 
bright ; and yet it was a bright hair too. I 
cannot describe it better than by comparing it 
to the deepest shade of silkworm's silk, or to 
the colour generally known^is dead gold. Like it, 
Winifred's hair was of an unmitigated yellow, 
like it was soft, unelastic, and without a particle 
of gloss. Her head always looked as if it had 
just been washed, and escaped tangles of the 
light flufiy mass were generally hanging over 
her forehead and about her eyes. Very charm- 
ing it was to the touch and view, very artistic 
and very picturesque, but the ladies who em- 
ployed her had been heard to say sometimes 
that they wished Winifred Balchin would do 
something to make her hair lie down a Httle 
smoother. Yet in a painter's studio it was very 
much in character and place. 

She was a modest, shy girl, very small in 
figure, and for her class in life, gracefully built. 
As she had sat beside Miss Stuart day after 
day, taking part in the accomplishment of John 
Wardlaw's picture, she had never ventured one 
uncalled-for remark ; and even when spoken to 
by either of the party, the blushes which 
struggled with her reply were almost painful to 
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witness. On the morning in question Alice 
Wardlaw was also seated in her brother's room. 
Indeed, she was always there, for propriety's 
sake, when Miss Stuart was present ; for as Mrs. 
Wardlaw had remarked, 'If the rector was so 
blind as not to see it, she didn't consider it 
proper for yoimg ladies to sit perfectly alone 
with gentlemen in their painting-rooms, whether 
the excuse made was this, that, or the other/ 
But as Henrietta Stuart and John Wardlaw had 
been intimate with one another for the last six 
years, perhaps the rector might have been for- 
given for trusting his daughter for an hour or 
two alone with her old playmate, when there 
was so good a plea for the outrage propriety 
suffered in the act. 

' What are you going to call it, Mr. Ward- 
law?' asked Henrietta Stuart, after a few 
minutes of silence had elapsed. 

It was a remarkable thing that although, in 
the early days when they had first met, these 
two had always been 'Jack' and 'Pussy' to 
one another, of late years, since they had 
attained the dignity of man and woman, they 
had, almost unconsciously to themselves, and cer- 
tainly without any collusion, dropped the more 
familiar appellations, and come to call each other 
' Miss Stuart ' and ' Mr. Wardlaw ' alone. 

' I scarcely know,' he answered, smiling ; ' I 
have thought so httle of it. " In prison, and ye 
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visited me," was the first idea I had on the 
subject.' 

* I don't think you could improve upon it/ 
she said. ' The fallen woman is supposed to be 
condemned for murder, is she not ? ' 

* Yes ; or in fear of condemnation for child- 
murder,' he replied, colouring sensitively. ' You 
see the broken pitcher and the lilies — ^I intended 
them to be emblematical.' As he spoke, Wini- 
fred Balchin advanced towards him with a bunch 
of small white lihes in her hand. They were 
hothouse flowers which Henrietta Stuart had 
brought that morning for the purpose, for the 
lilies in the bosom of the kneeling figure, and 
trampled beneath the fallen figure, had waited 
to be painted until her gardener could provide 
them. Now, as Winifred approached, she held 
out the flowers to the joung lady as their right- 
ful owner, with a timid blush upon her cheek : 
* I was nearly forgetting them altogether. Miss, 
and going away with them pinned in my dress.' 
For the last sitting was over, and the artist had 
graciously given his models leave to quit. 

* Pray keep them, Winifred ; they looked a 
great deal too pretty there to be disturbed. I 
assure you I have no need of them, if Mr. 
Wardlaw has finished painting them, that is to 
say.' 

Mr. Wardlaw had quite finished painting them, 
and therefore Winifired, with a face of crimson. 
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commenced replacing them in the front of her 
cotton dress. 

'There's Leo/ said Alice Wardlaw, as the 
hall-door slammed, and a man's step was heard 
to enter the drawing-room on the other side of 
the house. But as Mr. Leofric Temple walked 
in from Maidstone almost every day, the event 
was not unusual, and no one volunteered a fur- 
ther remark upon the subject. 

Only if Winifred Balchin's face had been 
crimson before, no word in the English language 
would express the colour it became now, as she 
heard the footstep and the words, and con- 
tinued making futile endeavours to refasten the 
bimch of lilies in her bosom. 

' Can't you do it, Winifred ? ' exclaimed Ahce, 
who was young, and disregarded all differences 
of station ; * let me do it for you. Why, how 
your hands tremble ! ' 

' You are tired, Winifred,' said John Ward- 
law, suddenly roused to a sense of what is due 
to hospitality ; ' wait a moment, I will fetch 
you a glass of wine,' and he left the room for 
the purpose as he spoke. 

But the girl would not wait for the wine, nor 
even for the 'cake, which Alice whispered her 
was ' such a jolly one.' Before John Wardlaw 
could return, she was flown. 

* Let me go, Miss Alice, please ; father wants 
me, I know, and it must be near upon our tea 
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time. I can't wait, indeed. I don't want any 
wine, thank Mr. John all the same;' and 
hurriedly reassimiing her shawl and bonnet, 
with a curtsey to Miss Stuart, and her flowers 
in her bosom, Winifred Balchin was through the 
garden, and half way down the village street, 
before John Wardlaw returned with the refresh- 
ment he had gone to fetch her. But Hen- 
rietta Stuart accepted the attention instead, 
and Alice had no objection to cake, and so the 
trio sat down and commenced talking over it 
together. 

' If this picture had been done in time, would 
you have sent it to the Academy, Mr. Wardlaw? ' 

John Wardlaw burst into such a fit of merri- 
ment that Henrietta Stuart was quite taken 
aback at the unusual effect her question had 
produced. 

' Why do you laugh ?' she said, half offended. 

'At the idea of my being able to paint any- 
thing worthy of hanging at the Eoyal Academy. 
Miss Stuart, it would be presumption on my 
part to dream of it yet. No ! When I have 
studied hard for some five years longer I may 
begin to think of it, not before. Then I hope 
I shall be better able to immortalise your fea- 
tures, and I shall ask you to sit to me again. 
But you will be a married lady, most likely, by 
that time, and your husband may not choose to 
hear of such a thing.' 
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' No, I shan't,' she rejoined quickly. 

' I should like to try and paint you in some 
other character,' he said, musingly. ' There is 
not enough seen of your &ce in this picture to 
do you justice. Don't you think Poe's lines, 
»' For Annie," would be a capital subject, Miss 
Stuart? — the dead impassive face lying on the 
pillow, and the earnest, living, loving one bent 
over it in prayer ? ' 

* I don't know the poem you allude to,' she 
said, with interest. 

' And this verse for a motto,' he went on, 
scarcely heeding her impUed wish for further 
explanation — 

Thank Heayen ! the crisis — 

The danger is past. 
And the lingering illness 

Is over at last— 
And the fever called 'living' 

Is conquered at last. 

* It doesn't seem much as a quotation, but if 
you saw the whole poem you would take in the 
beauty of it. You must read it. Miss Stuart. 
I will look it up for you. So much may be 
made out of a mere idea — every word put into 
the mouth of the dead man, should have its 
reflection in the face of the living woman as 
much as if she heard him speak them. I think 
your style of face would be just the thing. 
You have an immense amount of fire in you at 
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times, and I fancy you could look intensely 
earnest if you chose. I could make your eyes 
assume just the expression that I want — a happy 
mixture of tenderness and despair, and a strange 
wondering desire to pierce the secrets of the 
life which hes beyond the grave. If I had the 
time, I should ask you to let me sketch it out ; 
but I am afraid I shall not.' 

He had been commenting upon her face with 
the enthusiasm of the artist alone, who has just 
seized upon an idea which he thinks he can 
carry out ; and she had looked so confused and 
blushed so deeply under his remarks that the 
sudden change in her features, as she heard his 
last words, was rendered the more apparent. 
But when she spoke, her words were quiet 
enough. 

' What do you mean?' she said. 

'Why, haven't you heard? No! but how 
should you hear, though — that I am off at last? 
My father and I only settled it definitely this 
morning ; but, now that it is settled, I am deter- 
mined to lose no more time, and shall start next 
week to take up my abode in town. I have 
frittered away too many years down here 
already. Miss Stuart. I ought to have been 
studying in right earnest long ago. Then I 
might have had something better to produce 
by this time than that sketch,' he added, point- 
ing to the picture upon the easel. 
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She did not seem to have any comment to 
make upon his news ; and Alice was the next 
questioner. 

' Shall you live there always, Jack ? ' 

* For ever and a day, I hope, Ally. But I 
shall often run down to old Sutton Valence, I 
hope, and have a peep at my little sister. Then, 
when I've got on, and made a home for myself, 
you'll come and keep house for me, won't 
you?' 

' Yes, if you've not got a horrid wife by that 
time to interfere with me,' said the girl, laughing. 
His countenance suddenly fell. 

* I don't think wives will be much in my line, 
child, or not just now, at all events. You will 
have the keys all to yourself. Ally ; you need 
fear no rivalry.' 

At this juncture a tap from a stick, which 
made them aU turn round, sounded on the glass 
window behind them. Miss Stuart rose at 
once, with an exclamation which soimded like 
relief. She had not spoken a word for the 
preceding ten minutes, and had been moving 
uneasily on her seat for, at least, half that space 
of time. 

* It is my cousin,' she said ; ' he promised to 
call for me.' And then she commenced eagerly 
to reassume her walking attire; whilst John 
Wardlaw threw open the window, and asked 
the new comer if he would not walk in. 
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But Mr. Martin Stuart declined the civility 
with thanks and a great amount of stammering. 
He was a pale sickly-looking young man, of 
about the same age as John Wardlaw, fair and 
freckled, and inoffensive withal, but without 
sufficient beauty to justify one in pronouncing 
him interesting. He would not come in, and 
he would ra-ra-ra-ther not wait, as he had 
pr-pr-pr-promised his uncle they would join 
him at some particular point and walk home 
together. So Henrietta Stuart had no excuse 
for lingering, even had she desired it. Hur- 
riedly she put on her things, hurriedly shook 
hands with her friends, and in another moment 
had joined her cousin in the garden. Only as 
she passed the open window, John Wardlaw 
called out to her — 

' I really think, now, Miss Stuart, that if you 
would be so very good as to spare me a couple 
of sittings that I should have time to sketch 
that design of mine, and I could finish it up in 
London. I should really like to have it, for the 
sake of auld lang syne.' 

Then she promised that she would, still hur- 
riedly and with an averted face ; and, not wait- 
ing to accept her cousin's proffered arm, walked 
past him out of the garden gate. Almost as 
she did so, the door of the painting room opened 
to admit the form of Leofric Temple. Alice 
had already left it, at a summons from her 
mother. 
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The greeting between the half-brothers was 
not very cordial. The seeds of jealousy sown 
in his childhood had never quite been uprooted 
from the breast of John Wardlaw; whilst to 
Leofric Temple, the knowledge that his step- 
father's son saw through him as no other person 
did, was sufficient of itself to create a distance 
between the young men. Yet, in outward 
show, they both comported themselves like 
gentlemen. 

To those who looked at the exterior only, 
Leofric Temple had certainly the advantage of 
his half-brother. But his large clear blue eyes 
never stood the other's gaze for long, and there 
was an effeminacy in his bearing and stature 
which was small and anything but muscular, 
that would not have permitted any impartial 
observer to hesitate if he were asked to diecide 
which of the two was the man. He affected 
also a haw-haw style and general superiority, 
which was especially galling to a nature like 
John Wardlaw's ; and which, when it was car- 
ried out with regard to his craft, and criticism 
on his performances, had caused him more than 
once to be obhged to remind Mr. Temple that 
he was not in his own house. 

On the present occasion, Leofric had rather 
less swagger about him than usual, having 
received one or two lessons lately in the art 
of behaving himself, which he considered it 

o 2 
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expedient not to forget. His attention was at 
once attracted to the picture on the easel. 

' So you've finished this, Wardkw ? Ah ! 
very good, by Jove ! How well youVe caught 
the expression of httle Balchin's face when she 
tries to look demure! But what does Pussy 
Stuart say to your making her play second 
fiddle ? Not comphmentary in you, is it ? ' 

'I never thought once about the compli- 
ment,' John Wardlaw answered, blimtly. 'I 
only studied the general efiect. The style of 
Henrietta Stuart's face is better suited to the 
character of the fallen woman than the other. 
It would be diflScult to imagine anything Kke 
passion or energy in little Winny Balchin's in- 
nocent eyes.' 

' No ? ' said Mr. Temple, interrogatively ; and 
a covert smile played about his features as he 
spoke. Such a smile as John Wardlaw hated 
to see then ; it seemed to vdsh to imply so much 
more than was said. 

Leofric went on — 

' But Pussy Stuart is very handsome ? ' 

' She has a good expression,' rephed the 
other, quickly, * but her features are not a bit 
classical. She is all very well as a model in 
certain cases, but if I wanted real beauty of 
outline I should never dream of drawing after 
Henrietta Stuart.' 

He had spoken in rather a loud voice, and the 
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door of the painting-room was standing wide 
open. As the last sentence fell from his lips, 
Miss Stuart herself re-appeared on the threshold, 
blushing scarcely more deeply than he did him- 
self, as he felt that she must have overheard 
his words. She had entered this time by the 
hall-door instead of through the garden-gate. 

' I — I — left my pocket-handkerchief here, 
Mr. Wardlaw, and a roll of music. I have ran 
back all the way from the church to fetch them ; 
I mustn't stay a minute, because Martin and 
papa are waiting for me ; ' and seizing her pos- 
sessions, she beat a retreat by the same way 
that she had come. 

'I shall walk back with her,' exclaimed 
Leoftic Temple, suddenly starting to his feet. 
* She's deuced pretty for a woman, whatever she 
may be for a picture,' and he left the room to 
follow her as he spoke. 

As he did so, and John Wardlaw looked after 
him, something like a tinge of jealousy shot 
through his heart. Why hadn't he thought of 
escorting her to the church himself? She would 
have been pleased with the attention, and he 
might have given her some explanation of the 
words she had heard him utter. Though, per- 
haps, it was a case where an attempt at excuse 
would only make matters worse. And, after all, 
would Pussy care a rush what he thought 
about her, or did not think ? 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE RECTOR OF SUTTON VALENCE. 

Yet liad his aspect nothing of severe, 
But such a face as pronounced him sincere ; 
Nothing reserved or sullen was to see, 
But sweet regard and pleasing sanctity. 

Goldsmith. 

The rector of Sutton Valence had promised to 
await with his nephew the return of his daughter 
from the Wardlaws, in the pleasant churchyard 
which surrounded the village church, and which 
was flanked by a low stone wall, upon which 
the two men took their seats, and apparently 
resigned themselves to waiting and meditatioij. 
And there was plenty of scope for thought, too, 
in that quiet place, and on that soft May even- 
ing, which was almost too mild to be called 
Spring. The new grass had sprouted on the 
graves and displaced the rank vegetation of 
winter ; the lime-trees were all dressed in the 
lightest and tenderest of green, and there was a 
continual chirping kept up in the air, broken 
every now and then by the sheep bell in the 
meadows near at hand, and the bleat of the 
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young lambs seeking their mothers in the flock. 
At one side of the churchyard, and just with- 
out its wall, stood the cottage of Balchin, the 
sexton and parish clerk, upon the window of 
which the setting sun was making a crimson 
glory, which encompassed also the curly head 
of young Benjamin Balchin, aged four, who was 
playing with stones in the front of his father's 
door, and put to shame the red light of the 
forge beyond, whence the ceaseless cKnk of 
hammers falhng upon heated metal made] a 
rude but pleasant music in the peaceful quiet 
air. But the rector saw none of these things ; 
not that he was a man to overlook the beauties 
of the world we live in, but that at the present 
moment his mind and eyes were occupied with 
a matter of greater and sadder importance. He 
was looking at his nephew and adopted son, 
Martin Stuart, as he sat dangling his legs upon 
the low stone wall, sucking the end of his fragile 
cane the while, and staring into vacancy. 

Would he ever be fit to fill the oflice of a 
clergyman for which he had been educated— or, 
indeed, to fill any office at all ? That trick of 
stammering, to cure which every known means 
had been employed, but which seemed to grow 
worse every year, as his inherent dehcacy of 
constitution manifested itself more fiilly. Would 
it ever permit him to follow any useful occupa- 
tion on earth ? 
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His uncle feared not 

Added to which, although of a very amiable 
disposition, he had not been gifted vdth quali- 
ties calculated to make him overcome the ob- 
stacles in his path and shine in spite of every- 
thing ; but he was the only child of the rector's 
only brother, and, until all hope was past, he 
was resolved to leave no stone unturned which 
should enable him to take his place in the 
world as a man should do. 

Although, if the great vdsh of his uncle's 
heart ever came to pass, Martin would have 
no real necessity to put his shoulder to the 
wheel. 

A few words in this place relative to the past 
history of the Stuarts, is almost necessary to 
make their present acts intelligible. 

The Eeverend Henry Stuart was xthe twin 
son of a Mr. Martin Stuart, a gentleman of 
great wealth and influence in his native county 
of Lincolnshire, and he and his brother Gerard 
had been known in their early days as two of 
the wildest men in the army to which they 
belonged. That the reputation they had gained 
was not uncalled for there is no doubt, for the 
fast men of their period are still given when 
stories of strange feats and doings, till then 
unheard of^ are going the round of the supper- 
table, to relate some of the pranks performed 
in the days gone by by the 'mad Stuarts,' 
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which was the soubriquet by which the twin 
brothers were known, from one end of the 
town to the other ; and their prowess in softer 
passages of arms, and easy conquests amongst 
that sex to whom their handsome faces alone 
were a sign to surrender, made them no less 
popular than the records of their wilder feats, 
and the memories of duels fought across dinner- 
tables, and leaps taken across any width of 
water, or over any height of wall, on horses 
that to look at was enough for other men. 
But through all their madness and want of 
thought, when they had nearly broken their 
mother's heart by their conduct, and estranged 
their father from them, they each maintained 
one great affection, and that was their love for 
one another ; it had been bom with them, and 
grown with them, and even the devil himself 
appeared to have no power to root it out. It 
was a byword amongst their friends,, a jest 
for their looser companions, and a ridicule for 
such as would have hked to see them parted ; 
but high above all scorn or jesting, their mutual 
affection still rode securely at anchor, and was 
soon quoted as only another instance of their 
' madness ' by such of their acquaintance as 
knew not what the term Affection means. 

But the wildness of the twin brothers soon 
came to an end. Although old Mr. Stuart was 
such a rich man, his sons' pranks had been 
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carried on more on credit than anything else, for 
knowing, perhaps, how it would be wasted, he 
had strictly refused to make them more than a 
limited allowance. 

When the incensed condition of their father's 
feeUngs against them was at its highest, Gerard, 
to make matters better, took it into his head to 
marry a woman of low birth, and alienated his 
parents from him from that moment entirely. 

The stoppage of his allowances, added to the 
pressure of debts already incurred, and the 
prospect of greater coming expenses, made poor 
Gerard Stuart turn desperate. He had always 
been rather inclined to drinking, and he soon 
took to it, notwithstanding all his brother's 
remonstrances, in real earnest; and before it 
had gone sufficiently far for notice to be taken 
of it by the military authorities, he had shot 
himself through the head whilst in a state of 
semi-intoxication. 

The shock, on the first hearing, had nearly 
killed his brother also. 

He had anticipated various misfortunes for 
his beloved Gerard, consequent upon his impru- 
dent marriage, but he had never dreamt of any- 
thing half so horrible— so incredible as this. 

It completely sobered him. He had been 
hovering on the brink of imprudences, if not of 
the same order, at least as great as that of his 
brother, but he never conmiitted them. 
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He gave up play and drinking, and all the 
vicious pursuits of a town life, and having sold 
his commission, buried himself abroad, and 
when the days of his mourning were accom- 
plished, and his grief for Gerard's death a httle 
abated, he merged from his solitude, passed 
through college, and finally, from the force of 
conviction alone, took orders as a clergyman, 
and prepared to warn others against leading 
the life which had been his own. 

In the meanwhile, his brother's widow having 
married some man more in her own class of 
life, and departed with him to Australia, had 
been quite willing to dehver up Gerard's son, a 
sickly httle creature, called Martin, after his 
grandfather, into his uncle's keeping, on condi- 
tion that he reheved her and her second hus- 
band of all charge of his future living or educa- 
tion — in fact, that he adopted him as his own 
child. Henry Stuart was only too glad to 
accept the trust ; and when, a few years after, 
he heard of the mother's death in AustraUa, he 
looked upon the boy as entirely his own. At 
this time he never doubted but that that share 
of his father's property which would have been 
Gerard's would come to little Martin at his 
grandfather's death. But when the event oc- 
curred he proved to have been wrong in his 
conjecture. He had seen very little of his 
father since his brother's untimely end, for the 
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old man, until the last, continued very invete- 
rate against his dead son, and Henry could not 
submit to stand by and hear the memory he 
loved so much abused, consequently his visits 
to Lincolnshire had been few, and his interviews 
anything but confidential ones; therefore the 
reading of his father's will was as great a sur- 
prise to him as to anyone. By it (his mother 
having then been for some time dead) the whole 
of the property in lands, personal possession, 
and funds, was left to himself and the legitimate 
heirs of his body, and, in the event of his not 
marrying, it was to revert at his death to some 
charitable institution, of which the managers 
had been humbugging the old gentleman the 
last few months of his life. Not a word was 
mentioned about poor little Martin Stuart, 
although of his own name and blood, he might 
have starved for aught his grandfather would 
have cared; so unforgiving was the heart 
which he carried with him to the grave. At 
the first knowledge of the injustice done to his 
nephew, Henry Stuart had almost registered a 
vow that he would never marry, but allow the 
surplus interest of his wealth to accumulate, 
that he might have something to leave Martin 
when he died. 

Almost, but not quite, which was very lucky, 
for vows are dangerous things to tamper with, 
and human nature is very frail ; and before 
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little disinherited Martin was four years old, 
Henry Stuart had met his ' fate,' proposed to 
her, and been accepted. • 

The engagement was not a long one ; and 
then came marriage and hie little daughter ; and 
after that there was no more talk about saving. 
Indeed, with a child to inherit his wealth. Mi. 
Stuart felt that to put Martin out into the world 
was as much as he could do, without frustrating 
his own father's intentions towards her. 

But hitherto his nephew had enjoyed all the 
same advantages as his child — even to the love 
of his wife, who being a gentle and sweet- 
tempered woman, had never made any difference 
between the caresses she lavished upon Hen- 
rietta and her husband's adopted son. 

He had had the very best of education ; and 
if a handsome allowance would have done it, 
would have passed through college with credit. 
But despite of all, he still remained the same 
enfeebled, stammering, insignificant creature 
that he had been at the commencement of his 
career. 

But as Henrietta advanced to womanhood, 
and no son appeared to dispute her heiress-ship 
with her, her father's thoughts took another 
turn. What, if she should take a fancy to this 
amiable cousin of hers, who had been her play- 
mate since she was a baby, and was always so 
ready and willing to do her a kindness ? What, 
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if she should come to love him, and wish that 
he might make her his wife ? 

Martin was not the kind of man he had 
pictured to himself as a fit husband for his 
glorious young daughter ; but then he was his 
own nephew, the son of his beloved Gerard, and 
had been defrauded out of his natural right 
by the very hand that had made Henrietta 
rich. Yet with all these good reasons to back 
so natural a desire, and that he and his wife 
both desired the union was indisputable, the 
good rector would yet heave a sigh when he 
thought of the possibility of its consummation, 
and wish, not that ' Pussy' might turn her eyes 
in another direction, but that Martin was now 
worthy, in mind and appearance, of such a 
glance as Pussy's shining on him. 

I have termed the rector * good,' and some, 
recalling the description I have given of his 
former life, may cavU at the phrase, but if any 
man ever deserved so to be called, Henry Stuart 
at the present moment did. 

There is an old saying, *the greater the 
sinner the greater the saint,' which most people 
are apt to read as a sarcasm, instead of the truth 
it is intended to record. A man whose energies 
when misdirected are so great as to hurl him 
headlong, without count of cost, into all manner 
of riot and evil, will, when once turned into the 
right path by the force of his own reason, prove 
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as powerful in keeping him there. Mr. Stuart 
had seen and mixed in the darkest phases of 
human life. When he abandoned them, it was 
because his eyes had been fully opened to their 
wrong, and his soul fiUed with horror at the 
contemplation of his own actions. 

Thenceforward the tenor of his ways was as 
pure as it is possible for a mortal's to be ; and 
whilst we are mortal there must be a Kmit even 
to purity. 

Those who preach to us that the unbidden 
sins of the eyes and the desires are equivalent 
in the sight of heaven to actual wrong, commit 
a great error themselves, and sorely damp the 
courage of those who are fighting perhaps daily 
with the flesh, the world, and the devil. A 
man who can bellow forth such a doctrine in 
the ears of a mass of creatures who have been 
created eager after sin, and utterly frail in tem- 
perament, is unfit to hold the office of teacher. 
If his own physical organisation is such that 
temptation has no power over him (and it is an 
incontrovertible fact that our constitutions have 
a great deal to do with our morality), he should 
still be able to sympathise with those who have 
not been fortunate enough to enter the world 
ready clothed in a suit of armour hke his own. 
It is difficult to beheve that some of the stern 
monitors of our Church, whose features become 
set directly crime is mentioned, who have not 
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one excuse to urge for frailty, and not one word 
of encouragement to give to the fallen, can ever 
have felt the promptings of the arch fiend them- 
selves, coming in the guise of anything which 
was to their natures most dear. But Mr. Stuart 
had passed through the furnace himself, and 
could feel for the scorched and scorching. No 
creatiure who ever went to him for advice or 
comfort felt the words of their wretched story 
die away upon their'tongue at a look of surprise, 
or grievous displeasure, or utter incomprehen- 
sibility, on the part of their rector. The un- 
happy, the erring, and the tempted, never met 
anything there but intense sympathy with and 
appreciation of their trials. And where it was 
likely to afford encouragement or to do good, 
Henry Stuart never hesitated in teUing the tale 
of his former life, in order to convince the 
penitent guUty that it was not impossible to 
struggle out of the slough of despond, and set 
their feet once more upon dry land. At home 
he was as changed as abroad. To his wife (who 
never would believe that he had ever been 
anything but the best of men) he was a tender 
husband; to his nephew, as we have already 
seen, almost a father ; but his daughter Hen- 
rietta he idolised. 

To a man who had been so very much of the 
earth, a fresh and innocent girl-child came 
almost as a gift too pure for him to call his own. 
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From her birth he had regarded her as we look 
upon a white water-lily, or a wreath of snow, 
or anything else that seems too delicate, and 
fair, and fragile, to belong to this rough world. 

And when she had passed the tender age of 
childhood, and developed into the woman that 
she was when we first meet her, she was still in 
her father's eyes as something set apart and 
standing alone ; too sacred to be subjected to 
hfe's coarse usage; too cherished to undergo 
the trials and the sorrows which fall to the lot 
of all. 

Something of the sort flashed through the 
rector's mind even now as he roused himself 
from the contemplation of his nephew vnth a 
sigh ; and turning in the direction of the village, 
saw her retracing her steps slowly, and with 
downcast eyes, whilst Leofric Temple was walk- 
ing by her side and bending over her. Mr. 
Stuart frowned and almost shuddered, as a con- 
tingency struck him, upon seeing the two 
together, 

'Anyone but him,' he thought quickly. 
' Better a head empty altogether than one filled 
with so much weak vanity and love of self. But 
it is not possible. Pussy has more sense. Her 
name, unfortunately, is too much gilt for me to 
expect to keep her free from annoyance ; but 
after all I have no fear. I shall leave her to 
herself; and left to herself she will choose well.' 

VOL. I. H 
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And, therefore, to prove to himself what com- 
plete confidence he had in his daughter's sense, 
the rector, after greeting Leofiric Temple with 
cordiality, asked the young man if he would 
walk back to Castlemaine and dine with them ; 
an invitation the immediate rejection of which 
gave Mr. Stuart so much pleasure, that it ought 
to have warned him not to build too much upon 
his own faith. 

Leofiric had made some murmured plea of 
previous engagements do duty for an excuse 
upon the occasion, upon which the rector 
inquired if he was about to return to Maidstone 
that night. 

'No, sir, not till to-morrow morning, and 
perhaps I may extend my visit even then. You 
have heard, I suppose, that Waxdlaw leaves us 
for town next week ? ' 

The rector and his n6phew had risen from 
their sitting posture at the approach of Miss 
Stuart, and the whole group were standing as 
they talked — ^Henrietta, a httle apart from the 
rest, leaning against the stem of one of the lime- 
trees, with her hat and veil well over her eyes, 
was bearing down upon the stick of a parasol, 
the point of which she had buried in the ground, 
until it showed strong symptoms of breaking in 
two. 

* Leaves Sutton Valence ? — ^what, for good ? 
Why, Pussy,' continued the rector, as Leofric 
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answered him with an affirmative nod, 'you 
never told me that Jack Wardlaw was going up 
to London next week. Did he not tell you so 
to-day?' 

' Yes, papa,' she repUed quietly, ' I heard it' 

* Well, I should have thought it would have 
made more impression upon you, Puss, than 
that. You have not too many companions in 
Sutton. You'll miss your old friend John in 
your walks and rides, I'll venture to say. Is he 
very pleased at the idea. Temple ? ' 

* Y-a-as, I think he is ; he always had strange 
tastes, you know, sir. He seems to think of 
nothing but painting.' 

' Devoted to it, eh ? ' said Mr. Stuart, plea- 
santly. ' Well, a man should be devoted to his 
profession. I like to see it. John admires a 
painted beauty, I daresay, much better than a 
real one. That's just as it should be at his age, 
though I suppose the girls wouldn't thank me 
for disseminating such an opinion from the 
pulpit— eh. Pussy ? ' 

' Pm sure I don't know, papa,' she answered, 
languidly — so languidly, that it attracted her 
father's attention. 

' Netta, darling, have you a headache ? ' 

' No, papa, thank you ; I'm quite well.' And 
then she made an eJBFort, and left oJBF bending 
her parasol, and came forward and joined the 

H 2 
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group of men. Mr. Stuart continued to address 
Leofidc Temple. 

' Well, I admire your brother's energy — I do, 
indeed. We shall be deuc — exceedingly — sorry 
to lose him, for he is one of the best young 
fellows I ever came across ; but I admire his 
resolution all the same. There's nothing like 
energy, boys, you may take my word for that. 
A man may have genius for half-a-dozen things, 
but without energy to pursue them, he'll go to 
the wall. I like John — I really do. I heartily 
hope he may succeed ; and I hope he'll come 
up and dine with us before he goes, that I may 
drink to his success. Tell him so from me. 
Temple, will you ? ' 

' Certainly, sir,' replied Leofiric, who had not 
quite drifted with the rector's enthusiasm on 
the subject of his half-brother; and then he 
made some excuse to break oiF the conversation, 
and Mr. Stuart let him go, and proceeded with 
his daughtdt and nephew in the direction of 
Castlemaine. 

Leofric Temple's excuse to get away was false, 
of course. He never said anything that was 
true, if he could possibly help it. But he had 
no intention of dining at Castlemaine that even- 
ing, and he was afraid if he lingered that he 
might be drawn into it. 

He was also afraid that he might miss the 
sight of something that he liked better. 
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As he walked across the churchyard with an 
affected swagger, as if his sword for ever clanked 
upon the ground beside him, he raised his eyes 
more than once in the direction that the rector's 
party had taken, as if to make sure that they 
had really gone. Satisfied on this point, instead 
of passing the cottage of Balchin, the village 
clerk, at the same pace as he usually walked, he 
dawdled about its vicinity, whistling, until the 
pretty face of Winifred appeared, first at the 
latticed frame, and next at the open door. 

'Don't stop, Mr. Leofric,' she said implor- 
ingly; 'father will be home in next to no 
time.' 

' To-night, Winny,' he said, ' at the old place, 
at nine?' 

' If I can,' she answered hurriedly ; ' but do 
go, Mr. Leofric. I'm so afraid of some of them 
coming back. You know I will, if I possibly 
can.' 

'Well, I shall expect you, little one, that's 
all,' he said carelessly, but with the air of a 
man who intended to be obeyed ; and then he 
gave her a nod and passed onwards to his 
destination, whilst she kept her eyes fixed upon 
his retreating figure imtil it was out of sight. 

In the meanwhile, the Castlemaine party were 
moving along the high road. The path was not 
wide enough for three to walk abreast, and the 
rector urged his daughter to join her cousin. 
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'You and Martin trot on homewards, my 
darling, and leave the old man to take care of 
himself. I shall come in to time, somehow, 
you may be sure.' 

But Henrietta would not; pressing closely 
to her father's side, as she declaimed against 
leaving him, even to form an advanced guard 
with Martin. 

' I want to stop with you, father. I should 
like always to stop with you.' 

She spoke nervously, almost excitedly, with 
her flushed face averted from him, but Jier fond 
arms clasped firmly about his arm. Mr. Stuart 
laughed. 

' That's all very well, my darling, but you 
won't say so for ever. There will come a time 
before long when you'll be glad enough to leave 
go of my old arm, and take a younger.' 

' Never, papa,' she said, earnestly. 

' Perhaps even Martin's,' he continued, jest- 
ingly, ' although he appears at a discoimt with 
you just now. You know who spoils you. 
Puss.' 

But the quick answer he expected to receive 
came not ; Puss was unusually silent during the 
remainder of the walk, and the few innocent 
jokes her father attempted to make with her 
fell flat. 

At dinner Mr. Stuart reverted to the subject 
of John Wardkw's intended departure. 
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They called themselves ' alone ' that evening, 
though there were two curates dimng at the 
table. The rector generally had a couple or 
so every day to dine with him. He was not 
one of those people who give largely to the 
poor, and consider eighty pounds a year suffi- 
cient remuneration for the services of a gentle- 
man. Mr. Stuart's curates — ^and their name was 
legion — were well paid, and not over-worked ; 
for he considered it quite as great, if not a 
greater, act of charity to dispose of part of his 
surplus wealth in that manner, as in buying 
blankets and coals for the destitute. Not that 
the destitute were forgotten by him either. 

' I cannot help thinking about Jack Ward- 
law,' said the rector, bringing his hand down 
on the table with a thump that made the 
glasses jingle ; and the youngest curate present, 
who had only just entered upon his duties, and 
was not yet aware how thoroughly he might 
be at his ease at Castlemaine, start with alarm. 

Mrs. Stuart, an elegant-looking woman, whose 
fece bore the trace of having been very pretty 
in her youth, here inquired what her husband 
alluded to. 

* Why, hasn't that child told you either ; I 
never saw such a Puss as she is to-day. He's 
going away, my dear ; going up to town next 
week to work hard; and make a name for him- 
self, I hope. For he's a fine young fellow, and 
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I have so admired the patience with which he 
has plodded on at home whilst that puppy 
Leofiric has been strutting about at Maidstone. 
I wonder what brought round old Wardlaw to 
his son's views in this particular, for he is very 
antagonistic to him generally; and I know 
Jack has not ventured on the subject to his 
father before, though he has had many a talk 
with me about it — a fine boy he is, a very fine 
boy.' 

' Did John Wardlaw give you any particulars 
about his plans, Netta ? ' said her mother, turn- 
ing to her. 

Then they all turned to her ; and she, look- 
ing so pretty and glowing in the simple evening 
dress which she was used to assume when they 
dined alone, only crimsoned to her forehead, 
and said ' No.' 

'Leave her alone, mamma,' exclaimed the 
rector, ' you won't get anything out of Puss to- 
night. I believe she's got a heart-ache, haven't 
you, pet ? I've seen you pouring over " Guy 
Livingstone " for the last two days, and I have 
always observed that when young ladies take 
up that book they mope for a week afterwards. 
It's no good thinking about it. Puss! There 
never was such a man, and there will never be 
such a man, and so you had better give up the 
attempt to find him at once. The author of 
that book has a great deal to answer for. • He 
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had no business to let loose such a creation 
upon the female world, unless he was ready to 
come forward in case of need and supply the 
deficiency in person. Shall I write to him, 
Netta ? ' 

He constantly used to banter her, and 
she to receive his jests with a feu-de-joie of 
repartee. But on this occasion she appeared 
to have nothing to say for herself ; and when 
Mr. Stuart, continuing his joke, called on the 
young men present to observe her confiision, 
she first tried to laugh it oJBF; faiUng that, she 
smiled feebly, and finally put an end to all 
jokes whatever by bursting into tears. Then 
the eyes of the table were directed to her in 
right earnest, and she was forced to stammer 
out an apology. 

' Papa, I told you an unpardonable story this 
afternoon, and you see I have reaped my re- 
ward in having made an exhibition of myself. 
I really have a dreadful headache, but you and 
mamma are so anxious if I ever confess to any 
ailment. Let me go now, mother, and I shall 
be better after a cup of cojfee. I have no 
appetite for dinner.' 

As she made her joint appeal, her eyes were 
bent upon her mother's face alone, and she 
never turned them in the direction of her 
father. But he was not to be outwitted, and, 
as her request was acceded to, she prepared to 
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quit the room; he rose also, and opened the 
door for her. 

' What is it, my darling ? ' he whispered, as 
she passed him. His tones had all the fervour 
in them which might be expressed by the com- 
bined relationship (if such a thing could be) of 
father and brother in one. That is to say, it 
seemed as though, whilst he felt that he had 
the right to demand her confidence, he yet 
stooped to court it. 

But Henrietta only shook her head, and 
hurried past him. And although, after her 
departure, the rector tried hard to exert him- 
self to be cheerful, he found it a difficult task 
to drive the remembrance of her usually bright 
face overclouded from out of his head. As soon 
as his wife had left the gentlemen to themselves, 
he became so fidgetty, and so evidently anxious 
to return to the drawing-room, that it was not 
long before the whole party made an adjourn- 
ment thither. As soon as he entered it, the 
rector's eager eyes were searching for his 
daughter. She was sitting on a sofa at the 
further end of the large apartment, well out of 
the glare of the lamps — ^which she said hurt 
her eyes — and busily engaged sorting different 
coloured wools. Mr. Stuart threw himself on 
the sofa beside her at once. 

' I am sorting some of mamma's wools,' she 
said, in a very cheerfiil voice, as her father joined 
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her ; but considering the subject, the cheerful- 
ness was ahnost too conspicuous to be genuine, 

' Henrietta, my child ! what is the matter 
with you ? ' he asked, without noticing her re- 
mark. 

'Nothing, dear papa. You and mamma 
worry yourselves a great deal too much about 
me. I'm not worth it.' 

* Have you had any words with your cousin ? 
Is there any quarrel between you, my dear ? ' 

Henrietta's dark grey eyes opened to their 
ftdlest extent. 

' With Martin, papa ? No! What on earth 
made you think of that?' And then she ap- 
peared to ponder over his question, and was 
silent for a space. 

He also seemed to be considering on what 
point he should attack her next. But, sud- 
denly, Henrietta addressed him again. 

'Father, what makes you think a quarrel 
with Martin should be the cause of worry to 
me ? And what made you say, this afternoon, 
that some day I might prefer the support of 
Martin's arm to yours. You so often say the 
same sort of thing, papa. You so often want 
to thrust his company upon me, or mine upon 
him, when we don't either of us wish it. Why 
do you do it, papa ? What do you mean ? ' 

She was a spoilt child — ^if receiving an un- 
limited amount of affection and indulgence ever 
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does spoil a child — and she was used to be 
searching in her inquiries, and, not unusually, 
pertinacious in insisting on a reply ; but, in the 
present instance, mixed with her air of autho- 
rity, there was an amount of pettishness which 
the occasion did not seem to warrant. But 
Mr. Stuart's answer was not immediately forth- 
coming. 

' Of course, I can't help noticing it, papa,' the 
girl added, presently, and with an apologetic 
air, a^ if she were half afraid she had vexed 
him ; ' I have done so for months past, only it 
never seemed so apparent to me till lately. 
You do not imagine — ^you, surely, could never 
imagine — that there is anything, or ever could 
be anything, between me and — Martin V 

The delay before the pronunciation of her 
cousin's name ; the tone of unaiFected incredulity 
with which she put her inquiry ; above all, the 
under-running current of contempt which, almost 
unconsciously to herself, pervaded her words, 
would have given the death-blow to hopes twice 
as sanguine and as clearly defined as were those 
of Mr. Stuart. 

He had never intended to hint at the posses- 
sion of such an idea to Henrietta ; on the con- 
trary, it had been his aim that she should not 
even guess at his desire ; but when he heard the 
way in which she mentioned Martin Stuart, 
loyalty for the name of his dead brother's son, 
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no less than his own liking for the kindly- 
hearted, inoffensive youth himself, made him 
stand up for the absent (although only at the 
other end of a drawing-room), and demand, 
with almost as much incredulity as herself — ^but 
this time feigned : — 

' And why not, Puss ? Would there be any- 
thing very extraordinary if I did ? ' 

' Why not ? ' she repeated after him slowly, 
in tones of the greatest surprise — ^why not? 
Oh, papa, you are laughing at me ! ' 

Mr. Stuart had not often during his lifetime 
felt inclined to be angry with his daughter, but 
if ever he was threatened with the temptation, 
it was now. 

' Laughing, Netta ! because I happen to think 
that my own brother's son — ^the son [oi a man 
worth two of me — would make as good a husband 
for my daughter as any stuck-up puppy in the 
land. You're not thinking of that girl Leofric 
Temple, are you?' he added suddenly, and 
almost angrily ; so near it, indeed, that his voice 
alone startled his daughter into tears. 

'Oh, father!' she exclaimed, throwing her 
arms round him in that dusky corner, and 
nesthng her young face into his bosom. 
'Don't look like that, or speak like that, to 
me ; I 'm not thinking of anyone, papa — ^not 
in that way — least of all, Leofiric Temple. 
Kiss me, my own dear, and forgive me, for 
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I know I have vexed you, though I hardly 
know how.' 

Then he fondled and caressed her, and 
smoothed her hair and hands, and head, re- 
proaching himself all the while that he could 
ever have spoken in the least degree harshly to 
his one ewe-lamb. 

* Only tha% that you mentioned, &ther,' she 
whispered, as they embraced each other, * that 
probability about Martin and me — it can 
never come to pass — ^it is impossible. Pray 
don't think of it again. I will tell you some- 
thing now, papa, which, perhaps, I ought to 
have told you before ; if you 'U promise not to 
repeat it — ^not even to mamma: will you pro- 
mise?' added Henrietta, with a most entreating 
expression, as she raised her fathomless grey 
eyes and fixed them on her father's. 

He promised at once, curious to know what 
Pussy could possibly have of importance to tell 
him. 

* Martin spoke to me on this subject two 
months ago, papa, and I gave him the same 
answer as I have given you — that it can never 
be.' 

' Martin has proposed to you ? ' exclaimed the 
rector, almost speaking aloud in his surprise. 
Indeed, it was just as well as it was, that Martin 
and the curates had left the room together pre- 
viously, and that Mrs. Stuart was fast asleep in 
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her chair, or Henrietta's secret would have been 
common property. 

' Hush ! hush ! dear papa, ' she said ; ' pray re- 
member your promise. Yes ; it is true.' 

' How dared he ? ' 

A minute before, Mr. Stuart had been up- 
holding his nephew's right to think of his 
daughter as wife, but now that he heard 
that he had taken French leave to do so, the 
usual consistency of his sex, where a woman is 
concerned, impelled him to adopt views in the 
other direction. 

' What, papa,' exclaimed Henrietta archly, 
* your own brother's son ? ' 

The rector felt he was caught, and did not 
immediately reply. Then he said, * But to pro- 
pose to you without a word to me on the sub- 
ject first, and when he has not a shilling to sup- 
port you on. It's like the assurance of the young 
men of the present day. We shall have Jack 
Wardlaw presenting himself as a candidate for 
your hand next. Pussy.' 

She coloured violently, and was silent. Pre- 
sently she continued, in a low voice : — 

' But I must do my cousin the justice to say, 
papa, that when he spoke to me, he said that 
he felt he had no right to do so— (" I should 
think not," muttered the rector) — ^but as he 
had found out, unfortunately for himself, that 
he was fonder of me than a cousin need be, he 
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could not rest until he knew what I felt for 
him in return. But I told him, that though he 
is very kind and good to me — ^much kinder in 
fact than I deserve — and I love him as well as 
if he were my brother, still I could never come 
to look on him (here a slight shudder ran 
through her frame, which she tried to prevent 
the rector feeling by nestling up closer to him). 
No ! not if I lived to be a himdred, I could 
never think of him in any other light than the 
one I do now. And he saw the sense of it, 
poor fellow, though Tm very sorry for him -I 
am, indeed. Now, papa, remember you have 
promised not to tell.' 

' I will not forget, my darling,' and then Mr. 
Stuart gave a sigh, and the business was over. 

He accepted his daughter's determination as 
a final one, and permitted the knowledge of it 
to make no difference in his behaviour either 
towards her or his nephew ; but though he 
tried thenceforward to drive his long-thought- 
of scheme out of his head, from sheer habit he 
could not give up dreaming of it altogether. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'WHERE ARE THE LILIES.^' 

He speaks the kindest words^ and looks such things — 
Vows with such passion, swears with so much grace. 
That 'tis a kind of heaven to be deluded by him. 

Old Play. 

Winifred Balchin. did not look after the 
elegant figure of Mr. Leofric Temple for long ; 
for as she gazed she caught sight of another 
form, and anything but an elegant one ; namely, 
that of her own father, plodding homewards 
across the churchyard, which made her quickly 
beat a retreat behind the cottage door. 

Joseph Balchin, clerk and sexton of the 
parish of Sutton Valence, was rather an un- 
common character. In person he was a large 
powerfully-built man, with muscles of almost 
fabulous strength, and a girth of some half a 
hundred inches. His face was fleshy and 
massive, to match his jframe, but his features 
were small and set close together in the middle 
of it, so that they appeared still more insignifi- 
cant than they were. To see Joseph Balchin's 
little roimd twinkling blue eyes, and button 

VOL. I. I 
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nose and mouth, a casual observer might have 
written him down as overflowing with the mU\c 
of human kindness, and a man who would not 
willingly crush a worm. And to have heard 
him talk, you would have imagined that Joseph 
Balchin really thought the same of himself. 
Amongst most of his acquaintances he managed 
to maintain a character for the mildest and 
most equable temper, acquired on the credit of 
his lachrymal duct, which was weak and wont 
to become imsealed upon very small and im- 
called-for occasions. In his position as sexton, 
he had fine opportunities for displaying his 
talents in this particular ; and he seldom dug a 
grave that he did not talk of and weep over, 
until people began to wonder how so tender- 
hearted a creature could bear to remain in a 
service which worked so cruelly upon his sym- 
pathies. Even at his own board, and amongst 
his children, Balchin could not quite divest 
himself of the idea that he was the most 
humanly of humans, and used constantly to 
relate to them, with a grave face, what others 
had said of him, and what he had said to 
others of himself, as if they had been bom 
without eyes, ears, or memories ; for, in reality, 
Joseph Balchin, notwithstanding the apparent 
good temper which reigned on his rubicund 
features, was the hardest, most obstinately un- 
forgiving, and, at times, the most passionate 
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man for twenty miles round. His manner to 
his orphan family was generally as curt and 
oflfensive as manner could be ; he seldom gave 
them a word of encouragement or kindness — 
indeed, hardly wasted an unnecessary word 
upon them at all, excepting when it was to 
relate what had been said of or to him by the 
rector or some other in authority ; for he was 
inordinately vain, and prided himself exceed- 
ingly upon his own goodness of heart, and the 
readiness with which he could bring a tear into 
his eye whenever the woes of people — ^utterly 
unconnected with himself by blood or firiend- 
ship — ^were brought imder discussion. He had 
been left a widower at the birth of his youngest 
child, with a family of seven, of whom Winifred 
was the only daughter ; a circumstance which, 
with any less hard-natured man, would have 
made her father very tender with the girl. 
But home-tenderness would never have a hand 
in saving poor Winifred from any errors which 
her own imguided nature might prompt her to 
commit ; although many a mother in Sutton 
Valence and its surroundings had wept to hea^* 
the clerk talk of his orphan children, and the 
responsibihty and charge he felt them to be 
to him. He came along the churchyard path 
at the present moment, smiling in the most 
benevolent manner to himself ; for he had met 
the rector (who thought him, at that time, the 

I 2 
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most amiable of parish clerks) in his way, and 
had exchanged a few words with him, that had 
set him thinking what an excellent creature he 
was, and how highly respected by all the gentry 
thereabouts. But when he drew near his own 
door, little Benjamin left his stone grotto, and 
fled from his father's approach to the protection 
of his sister Winny's apron ; and Winny herself 
commenced bustUng about the room, and 
making believe she was very busy, although 
everything had been set ready for their evening 
meal half an hour previously. As Balchin 
entered his house, the smile faded from his face, 
and he sat down upon the nearest chair, thrust- 
ing his enormous feet into pubhc notice. 

' Here, girl,' he said, roughly, ' take off my 
boots. Where are the lads ? ' 

* Not in yet, father,' she rephed simply, as she 
knelt down and performed the task required of 
her. 

As she did so, it seemed strange that her 
father's gaze should not have been attracted with 
admiration towards the fair forehead and down- 
cast eye, surmounted by that head of yellow 
hair. But men in his class of life are wonder- 
fully indifferent to the style of beauty which is 
sought after by more educated minds. What 
was it to Joseph Balchin that his daughter had 
almost perfectly moulded features, and that 
there was soul, if not mind, beaming out of her 
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eloquent eyes, and hovering about her sympa- 
thetic mouth ? If he ever thought of her exterior 
qualities at all, it was only to decide that she 
was a weakly-looking creature, taking after her 
mother, and that he didn't seem to think she 'd 
ever be much good for anything. And her 
brothers simply ignored the fact of her beauty 
altogether ; but perhaps that is a blindness not 
entirely confined to brothers of the lower 
class. 

The two eldest, Joe and Bill, who were young 
men of nineteen and twenty, soon foUowed 
their father's entrance. Lusty and well-built 
like himself, they were also quite as rough in 
their way of speaking ; for, with all their dis- 
like of their parent, his example in this particular 
seemed generally catching. Joe and Bill worked 
together at the village forge, and were always 
very grimy when they came home, and very 
hungry for their meals ; which two characteris- 
tics developed together invariably kept their 
sister fiilly occupied for some time afterwards in 
procuring them water and food. 

Soon after they had settled themselves at the 
tea-table, the party was completed by the en- 
trance of Tom, the third brother, who was only 
a year older than Winifred, and Jacob and 
Esau, twins, of the impleasant age of fourteen, 
between whom and the little miscreant Benja- 
min, who killed his mother, there had been an 
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interval of ten years. These three were em- 
ployed upon various farms in the vicinity. 

In character with his position as parish clerk, 
Joseph Balchin said a species of grace, and then 
they all sat down and attacked bread and cheese, 
and ' fleed ' cakes, and ' dough-nuts,' and washed 
them down with small beer, or black tea with 
scarcely any milk in it. Only Winifred seemed 
to forget herself in the general m^Ue ; but she 
had her Uttle brother Benny close to her side, 
and was busily occupied in attending to his by 
no means small wants. 

Presently the coarse voice of Joe was heard 
suddenly to break the silence. 

' Where did you get them flowers ? ' 

The bunch of white hhes was still fastened 
in the front of Winifred's dress; and their 
sweet, sickly odour, had filled the little room 
with fragrance. 

' Miss Stuart gave them me,' the girl replied 
shortly. 

' And where have you been to see her^ and 
what did she give them to you for ? ' 

* I've been sitting to Mr. John this afternoon, 
and the flowers was painted into his picture,* 
Winifred answered, ' and after they were done 
with, Miss Stuart said I might keep them.' 

' Muster John, Muster John ! ' repeated Joe, 
with withering scorn, ' if I was father, there, I'd 
have none of your goings up to set to Muster 
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John. Let him get some other gal to paint. 
There's plenty of 'em round about here ; why- 
should he allays choose you ? ' 

Winny blushed with the consciousness of 
having been told by the artist himself, that 
there was no other girl worth painting between 
that and Maidstone; but the blush was mis- 
interpreted by the observant Joe. 

' And what are you reddening up for now, I 
should like to know. A nice kettle of fish we 
shall have by-and-bye, if you're allowed to 
cut about as you choose. Father's a fool to 
allow it.' 

Here the father interfered to redress the in- 
sult offered to his understanding, and a wordy 
war took place between him and his first-bom, 
which lasted several minutes. Balchin argued 
that it would be an offence to the gentlefolks if 
he refused to let his daughter go ; Joe, that the 
association made Winifred dissatisfied with the 
treatment she received at the hands of her 
equals. 

'Here she's holding of her head so high 
already,' he exclaimed, * that she can't give an 
honest feUow like Andrew Willett a civil word 
when he takes the trouble to speak to her. He's 
been telling me of it only to-day, and he says 
there isn't another gal in the parish as would 
dare to treat him so.' 

Andrew WiUett, being a great admirer of the 
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sister's, and crony of the brother's, Winifred's 
persistent refusal to have anything to say to 
him had long been a source of quarrel between 
Joe and herself. 

Now she fired up at his last remark. 

' And why should I ? ' she exclaimed. ' An- 
drew Willett's nothing to me, and won't never 
be either. I'm not called upon to speak to every 
lad who chooses to say he likes me. I daresay 
he does — so do others — but I don't fancy him.' 

This open desecration of Andrew Willett's 
name was too much for Joe. 

' Just hark to her,' he said loudly, * just hear 
the baggage talk. " So do others " — oh ! they 
do, do they ? WeU, who are the others ? ' 

' That's my business,' she repUed. 

• 

' Muster John Wardlaw for one, I suppose,' 
he sneered. 

' Father,' said the girl, crimsoning, ' you 
shouldn't let them talk so. Master John's paid 
me regular and well for sitting to him, as you 
know ; and he's never said a word to me that 
all the world mightn't hear.' 

' I should think not,' said Balchin. ' Joe, you 
hold your tongue (as that young gentleman be- 
gan to manifest strong symptoms of disbeUef in 
his father's assertion) ; I'd like to see the man 
as would do it. You're young, Winny, and 
you're not over sharp ; but mark my words, if 
I don't find you old enough to look after your- 
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self, it will be a bitter day for you. If you 
don't keep your own place when you go amongst 
the gentlefolks, you'U repent it, my girl. Tm 
the clerk of this here parish, and I'm not a-going 
to be disgraced by you or anyone. Now, hold 
your tongues, all of you.' 

This command, authoritatively given, did not 
seem to please the young men much, although 
they did not dispute it. Joe swore an oath 
under his breath, and rose and left the cottage 
in an awkward clumsy manner, and Bill, who 
was his shadow, shuffled after him. As soon as 
they were gone, Tom asked his sister what she 
was going to do that evening, and if she'd walk 
with him as far as Kerrick Farm, to bring home 
a clutch of Spanish fowls' eggs which the game- 
keeper had promised to give him. Tom was the 
only one of her brothers, besides the youngest, 
whom Winifred cared for, and she would have 
been glad to have taken little Ben by the hand, 
and gone with him, but her father prevented it. 

' You let the gal alone, Tom,' he said (he was 
busy himself over some entries in the parish books 
by this time) ; ' there's plenty of work for her to 
do, I'll warrant, without her stirring from home ; 
and I won't have her leave it. Joe's right : she 
gads about enough as it is.' So Tom went with- 
out her, and Jacob and Esau rushed after him, 
and she was forced to sit alone all the evening 
(save for the company of little Benny) and listen 
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to her father's talk about himself and his occu- 
pation to an officious neighbour who had dropped 
in without an invitation. 

' There's the money due again for the keep of 
Mrs. Mattison's baby's grave/ he would say, as 
the date of the month occurred to him. 'Lor, now ! 
Mrs. Dedman, that's as pretty a little grave as 
heart could wish for. Six foot, it is, by four — ^all 
their own ground, you know, and depth for six 
coffins — ^nine feet deep — ^I ought to know, for I 
put every stroke of the spade into it myself. And 
there it lies, pretty dear — as comfortable as can 
be — ^I wouldn't say so, if I didn't mean it. Lor ! 
as I said to Mrs. Mattison at the time, no one could 
wish a dear baby to he more comfortabler, and 
I've kept that grave, summer and winter, like no 
other grave in the yard — snowdrops, primroses, 
gennyraniums, and chany-asters, they comes in 
and out as regular as clockwork, and Fm sure no 
one can't see a weed on that grave — ^nor on none 
of my graves either. I don't take any pride to 
myself for it. I says to Mrs. Mattison, ma'am — 
though no babe couldn't lie comfortabler than 
yours — and that I'm sure is the truth, yet it is 
but my duty, and duty's a pleasure to me — ^lor ! 
I wouldn't take the seven and sixpence a-year, if 
it wasn't for the expense of the flowers, — that I 
keep above the dear baby — pretty dear !' 

' I'm sure, Mr. Balchin,' exclaimed the neigh- 
bour, who was a lone widow, and intensely sym- 
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pathising, ' no one could expect more from you 
— and if one miist have a baby buried, why, all 
I can say is, that no one could do it more feel- 
ing-like than you do it, nor think more feeling- 
like in the doing of it, either.' 

' Ah ! I can feel for them, Mrs. Dedman, if 
anyone can — ^why, I've got two buried there 
myself, ma'am — ^twins both on 'em, pretty crea- 
tures — there they lie, in one coflSn — ^with the 
little primroses on the top of 'em — ^I do like 
a primrose on a baby's grave — ^it do seem so 
fresh and simple Uke. Many's the time I've seen 
mothers come a-crying to their babies' graves, 
and when they sees the httle flowers a-perking 
up, they Ve changed their tears into smiles— I 
allays thinks my httle primroses does them good.' 

' Ah ! Mr. Balchin, it's your kind 'art as does 
them good — ^you may depend upon it — ^it's the 
way they see you feel for them in their trouble.* 

' Ah ! Mrs. Dedman — ^I do feel for 'em, true 
enough — ^it gives me almost as much pain to dig 
the grave as it do them to lay the body in it.' 

To this, and much more in the same strain, 
was Winifred compeUed to Usten that evening, 
whilst Mr. Balchin amused the widow with an 
account of how this mother, and that wife or hus- 
band, shed tears of gratitude whenever they met 
him, and what compliments he had received 
from the rector, and through the rector from the 
bishop of the diocese, for the admirable manner 
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in which he discharged the duties of parish clerk 
and sexton. And the widow condoled, con- 
gratulated, and agreed to his heart's content, and 
it was only a quick eye that could have observed 
the look of disbelief (the nature of Winifred 
Balchin was almost too soft to breed contempt or 
disdain) which showed itself in his daughter's 
face, each time anything was mentioned by either 
of the gossips, relative to the feehng ' 'art ' of her 
esteemed progenitor. But, happily, eight o'clock 
came at last, and with it the return of the young 
men and boys to supper, and the simultaneous 
departure of the widow for her own home. 

By nine o'clock, they were all in their respec- 
tive rooms, for daily labour is favourable to a 
good night's repose, and the Balchins, with 
all their faults, were hard workers. Winifred 
slept in a room with her youngest brother — ^the 
child had been asleep for hours when she entered 
it, but the young May moon was shining, and 
she did not seem disposed to court slumber so 
soon— on the contrary, she sat down on the side 
of her little bed, and remained, not lost in 
thought, for that was scarcely Winny's nature, 
but certainly thinking, and, for her, profoimdly. 

Not only profoundly, but for long after all 
the other members of the household were mel- 
lifluously snoring on their various couches, in 
the various keys their dreaming taste dictated 
to them. 
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Then the girl put a dark cloak upon her 
shoulders, and its hood about her head, and 
stealing, shoes in hand, down the little treache- 
rously creaking staircase, unlatched the inno- 
cently fastened door, and stepped forth into the 
illuminated night. 

Once free of the house, she seemed to lose 
h^er courage, and stopped more than once, as if 
afiradd to proceed and almost desirous of return- 
ing. But Winifred Balchin, timid and shrinking 
by nature, and, ftirther, cowed by harsh treat- 
ment, had received one gift in full measure, 
which has suppUed the place of physical courage 
to many a woman before her, and that was — 
a heart large for the capabihty of loving. That 
it was which, in the present instance, soon drove 
the fear of ftiture consequences out of her head, 
and set her feet in the direction whither her 
heart had preceded her. That it was that led 
her, hurriedly, and with a quickened breath, it 
is true, but still determinately, and with no 
further thought of wavering, along the path of 
the churchyard, and by a road which lay behind 
the village, up the hill, where the ruins of the 
castle, built by Sir Aymer de Valence, still 
remain. 

As she neared her destination, she walked 
slowly, for the ascent was by no means gentle, 
and her agitation was increasing. Even when 
she had gained that part of the road immediately 
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above which the ruined castle frowns, she had 
still to clamber up the mossy, ivy-grown bank, 
amongst short brushwood and trailing briars, 
crushing primroses and wild hepaticas beneath 
her as she went, and startling many a slow- 
worm into wrigghng home by the very shortest 
cut. But when she had gained the summit, and 
taking her way into a grassy space between four 
walls that had once been a chamber, found her- 
self in the arms of Leofric Temple, Winifred 
Balchin, considering her age and station, would 
have been less than mortal if she had not felt 
herself rewarded for her trouble ; she so 
thoroughly beUeved that this fine gentleman 
loved her as heartily as she loved him in return. 

' Oh ! Mr. Leo,' she said, her crimsoned face 
hid anywhere in the folds of his coat, ' did you 
think I was never coming ? ' 

' Scarcely, Winny,' replied Leofric Temple, 
with that air of conceit which seldom, if ever, 
unaccompanied all that he uttered ; ' but you 
are late, my little woman — it's nearly ten.' 

' I didn't know the exact time, Mr. Leo ; but 
I couldn't get away before. Mrs. Dedman's 
been talking with father most of the evening, 
and she kept the supper later than usual. It's 
very good in you to wait.' 

Mr. Temple's answer was a kiss — at least, not 
one, but rather a dozen — and such ardent speci- 
mens of the article that Winny's pretty face 
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grew hot and confused, and she shrank from 
her lover's embrace. 

' Oh, don't, Mr. Leo ! ' she said, imploringly. 

' What do you call me 'Mr. Leo ' for, Winny ? 
Say " Don't, Leofric." ' 

' Oh, Mr. Leo, I couldn't ! ' she made 
answer. 

' Nonsense ! I won't have my little girl 
calling me "Mr." any more — say "Leofric" 
directly.' 

She demurred for awhile, but presently, with 
many blushes, pronounced his Christian name, 
and then hid her face against him again for 
very shame. 

* It sounds so strange,' she murmured, ' I 

can't feel it to be right, Mr. ^I mean — 

Leofric' 

' But, Winny, when people love one another, 
as you and I do, there ought to be no distinc- 
tion of rank. My being a gentleman doesn't 
make me less yours, since I choose it to be so. 
If you don't always call me so, when we are 
alone, I shall begin to think that you don't 
love me.' 

Even whilst striving to maintain the profes- 
sion of love which he made for the girl, Leofric 
Temple could not divest himself of his turn of 
habitual conceit, nor stoop to receive her love 
for him as a gift worth having. But she, poor 
little thing, saw nothing wanting in his loyalty 
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towards her. She only felt that he was a 
gentleman, her beau-ideal of what a man and 
a lover should be, and that he loved her, or 
he said he did. 

As they stood together, in that ruined 
chamber, the roofless walls letting in a flood 
of moonshine upon their young heads, they 
certainly looked a very handsome couple, and it 
would have been hard to beUeve that they were 
destined to become anything but a blessing to 
one another, they seemed so fond, so confiding 
(and regarding their personal appearance alone), 
so fitly mated ; yet a curse was hanging over 
them. Perhaps Winny Balchin, in the midst of 
that bright moonlight, saw the shadow of her 
life darkening the walls, for, even whilst pressed 
against her lover's heart, she shuddered. 

' What is the matter with you, Winny ? are 
you cold ? ' asked LeoMc, as he felt the thrill 
which pervaded her slight figure. 

' No, Mr. Leo, not at all, thank you ; but I 
was thinking, only suppose if father should 
happen to miss me at home and come out and 
find me here with you,' and she shuddered 
again at the idea. 

Leofric Temple laughed. 

' Why, Winny, what a silly child you must 
be. Even if he missed you, which is scarcely 
probable, who but two such romantic crea- 
tures as ourselves would dream of holding 
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a midnight meeting in old Sir Aymer's castle ? 
And if by any miracle he were to appear, can 
you guess what I should tell him ? ' 

' No, Mr. Leo, how should I ? ' she asked, 
pressing closer to his side, and looking up with 
her tender blue eyes into his face. 

' I should tell him there was nothing of his 
here, Winny ; that the only girl in Sir Aymer's 
castle to-night belongs to me.' And he kissed 
again the upturned, glowing face as he spoke. 
The girl's eyes, with the reflection of the moon 
upon them, and her own exceeding pleasure in 
them, danced and sparkled like Uving sapphires. 

' Oh ! Leofric,' she whispered fondly, * how 
much I love you ! ' and then, as if startled by 
the boldness of her confession and address, she 
coloured sensitively, and laid her face against 
the hand she held. 

Winifred Balchin had never appeared, had 
never felt, so much of a woman as she did at 
that moment. Her soul seemed suddenly to 
have opened and revealed the intensity of her 
love for the man before her, and she forgot the 
difierence of rank between them at once. 

She had scarcely ever heard of, far less read, 
any poetry ; but her heart, untutored save by 
love, was ready to exclaim with Otway: 

Where am I ? sure Paradise is round me ; 
Sweets planted by the hand of Heaven grow here, 
And ev^ry sense is full of thy perfection. ^ 

VOL. I. K 
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And she did say it, though in simple, childiBh 
words. And LeoMc Temjple, unfortunately, 
was not a man to whom it was safe for aa 
unprotected girl to make protestations beneath 
the light of the moon. 

* Look there, Winny,' he exclaimed, presently, 
pointing to some embrasures in the ruined waU^ 
just above their heads, ' that is where I should 
hide you if there was an alarm. You would 
be as safe from discovery there as if you were 
in your bed. No one would think of looking 
for you so high.' 

They were small niches or cells, about six 
feet from the ground, the former uses for which 
were then imknown ; but they penetrated deep, 
and would have been quite capable of con- 
cealing the shght form of Winifred Balchin. 

The girl laughed. 

' How would you get me up there, to begin 
with?' 

* There would not be much difficulty in that,' 
he answered ; ' I could lift you, in the first place, 
and there's a mounting-block for you, in the 
second,' he added, as he kicked a large fragment 
of brick and mortar with his foot, and made it 
strike with violence the opposite wall. 

*0h! pray don't make such a noise, Mr. 
Leo,' exclaimed the frightened girl, as the sound 
of the collision reverberated through the ruins, 
and seemed to die away in the quiet valley 
beneath them. 
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* Why, Winny, still afraid to trust yourself 
to me/ said Leofric Temple, as he wound his 
arms about the girl's figure, and made her seat 
herself beside him on a portion of the broken 
wall. There they remained for long, talking of 
the future and their love, lost to the conscious- 
ness of everybody but themselves — to the con- 
sciousness of everything except the little patch 
of God's earth upon which they rested. 

It was past midnight when Winifred 
Balchin took her way home, like a thief in 
the night, from her interview with Leofric 
Temple. He had wished, in his selfishness, to 
run the risk of compromising her still further 
by accompanying her to the churchyard, but 
this the girl had had the resolution to refuse. 

So she returned alone by the same path which 
she had traversed when she went to meet him ; 
and he walked towards his home by the more 
frequented thoroughfare, taking the sign of the 
* Eoyal Hussar ' for half an hour on his way ; a 
habit in which he unfortunately took after his 
stepfather, but which, as he had already been 
drinking largely, was quite uncalled for on the 
present occasion. 

As . soon as Winifred Balchin found herself 
once more alone, the false courage with which 
the presence and assurances of her lover had 
animated her, seemed to forsake her all at once. 
She walked very fast, as if she dared not give 

jl2 
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herself time to think, and with the hood of her 
cloak pulled well over her face, as if she dare 
not look up even in that dark and lonely road. 

The aspen trees were quivering in the sun- 
shine, turning the ' silver lining ' of their leaves 
' to the night ; ' the lime-trees, stirred by a slight 
breeze that had sprung up with the approach of 
dawn, were sighing and swaying towards each 
other, like women grieving and about to faint ; 
and the stones in the churchyard looked unna- 
turally whitened as Winifred turned into the 
familiar path which led to her father's cottage. 

But when she had reached the centre, although 
her eyes were still downcast, she instinctively 
stopped, and, first feebly holding out her hands, 
as if to deprecate the anger of some tangible 
presence, next let them drop by her side, and, 
falling on her knees upon the ground, buried 
her face in the damp grass of a humble grave. 

The mound by which she knelt was headed 
by a plain stone, which bore an inscription, * To 
the memory of Mary, the beloved wife of Joseph 
Balchin, clerk of this parish,' &c. ' Oh ! mother,' 
moaned the unhappy girl, as she ground her fair 
face upon the weed-strewn grass which covered 
the remains of the parent she had loved ; 
' Mother, darling, forgive me. Oh ! say you 
will forgive me, even if God never does. Oh ! 
mother, why did you go ? — why did you leave 
me alone .^ — why couldn't you stop to take 
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care of your only girl ? But she couldn't help 
it/ exclaimed Winifred aloud, as she raised 
herself from her grovelling posture and passed 
her hands over her fallen hair. *She said, 
when she lay dying, that she'd rather see me 
dead, too, than leave me to father and myself ; 
and I wish that I had died. I wish that she 
had taken me along with her. No! but I 
mustn't say that,' she added, and her features 
assumed a calmer expression as she spoke, ' be- 
cause he loves me, and it would trouble him, 
maybe, to hear me speak after that fashion. I 
must bear it as best I may, I suppose. All folks 
have something to bear ;' and then she rose and 
slowly bent her footsteps towards her home. 

One upward guilty glance, to make sure that 
every latticed pane in the Kttle cottage windows 
was not an angry eye watching for her return, 
and ready to accuse her directly she entered, 
and then Winifred's hand was on the handle of 
the door, her hght feet up the staircase, and 
she was once more safe in her own room. 

Have I written * safe ? ' 

A second night, or so it seemed to her, passed 
as she spent it, sitting clothed upon the edge of 
her bed, with her thoughts divided between her 
dead mother and her living lover, and then 
the morning dawned at last, bright and joyous, 
and Winifred Balchin took her place once more 
among her family. 
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* Why, Winny, where are the liUes ? ' ex- 
claimed Tom, as they sat together at breakfast. 
Tom was a great lover of flowers; he was 
working imder a gardener at the present time, 
and his highest ambition was to become a gar- 
dener in his turn. The lad had greatly admired 
the delicate hothouse blossoms the evening 
before, and asked his sister to save him one, 
that he might show it to his master and learn 
its true name and species. 

* You promised to keep me one,' he added, 
reproachfully, ' and now I suppose you Ve 
chucked them all away. Just like a girl, I 
declare ! * 

Joe and Bill, and her father, and the twins 
were all staring at the front of poor Winifred's 
dress by this time, where a few brown and 
withered stalks, still confined by the pin which 
Alice Wardlaw had assisted in fixing, were all 
that remained of the choice little bouquet which 
had its origin in Miss Stuart's conservatory. 

' Can't you say what you've done with them?' 
demanded her father. 

The girl looked at the dress which had never 
been ofi* her back that night, then at the half- 
dozen pair of inquiring eyes which were fixed 
upon her, stammered, reddened, and, finally, 
burst into tears. 

' What 's the row now ? ' exclaimed the 
brothers. 
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* Leave her alone/ said the father, roughly, 
as he rose from the table ; * she 's only a fool, 
like all other women ; there 's not a pin to 
choose betwixt 'em. And now,' he added, ad- 
dressing his daughter, ' just get about your work, 
wiU you, and stop that whining ;' and with this 
consolatory injunction he left the house. 

Only Tom, of all the lot, attempted to com- 
fort his sister ; but she refused both his caresses 
and his kind words. 

* Do leave me alone, Tom,' she kept on re- 
peating, ' I shall be better by myself,' 

Yet, half an hour afterwards, she was seated 
on the floor of her bedroom, with her favourite 
little Benny in her lap ; his fat rosy face pressed 
dose against her deUcate cheek. 

' Oh, Benny, dear, do you love me ? Say 
you love your sister, Benny. We 've got no 
mother, darling, to look after us — and life is 
very hard at times, and the world 's full of evil. 
Oh, Benny, say you love me ! ' 
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. V 



CHAPTER V. 

'TURN AGAIN, WHITTINGTON.' 

No lease was she in secret heart affected, 

But that she masked it in modestie 

For feare she should of lightnesse be detected. 

Sfenseb. 

John Wardlaw did not find it so easy to obtain 
another sitting from Miss Stuart, as he had 
anticipated. Three times during the week he 
remained in Sutton Valence did that young 
lady give him to understand that she would 
present herself without fail at his studio on the 
ensuing day, and three times, after waiting for 
her till he was tired, did he throw down his 
chalk in disgust, and appeal to Ally, to say if 
Henrietta Stuart wanted to make a fool of him 
or not. Indeed, on the occasion of the last 
disappointment. Ally was obliged to ask him 
not to swear. 'It can't do any good. Jack, 
dear,' was her apology for the sistemal hint. 

' Well ! I beg your pardon, Ally, but it really 
is enough to try the patience of any man. Does 
she think my time is so utterly worthless, that 
I can afford to wait in this manner; or does 
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she want to give herself airs at the eleventh 
hour ? ' 

* Scarcely, I should think, Jack ; it would be 
very unlike Netta, if she did ; and to you, too, 
of all people. Depend upon it, something un- 
avoidable has detained her. Perhaps they have 
iriends at Castlemaine.' 

' Well ! I suppose they hadn't friends the day 
before yesterday, and the day before that. She 
said positively that she would come in this 
afternoon after her walk, if she was not too 
tired. And what on earth should tire her, or 
why should she take a walk at all, for the 
matter of that ? I beUeve she does it on pur- 
pose.' And here another impatient word shpped 
out of his mouth, which made him smile, as he 
caught his sister's eye again, and say, ' It's no 
good looking like that, child; it's the only 
relief I have.' 

He had conceived an idea for a new picture, 
and, like all true artists, felt restless and uneasy 
until he should see his thought embodied on 
canvass, and in a fair state of progression. He 
had tried to sketch Henrietta Stuart's face from 
memory, but had utterly failed to please him- 
self. He had hinted as much to her several 
times, and obtained, as we have seen, half pro- 
mises that she would oblige him ; but sitting as 
a model not being a pleasant occupation under 
any circumstances, he had not hked to press his 
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petition, even with so intimate a friend as Pussy 
Stuart. And her apparent nonchalance galled 
him, he scarcely knew why. He told himself it 
was because her face was an appropriate one 
for the subject he designed to illustrate ; but, in 
reality, he was hurt that his old playmate should 
be so indifferent to pleasing him in this, the 
last week that he should ever call Sutton Valence 
his home. 

. But the afternoon wore away, and Henrietta 
Stuart failed to redeem her third promise any 
more than she had the others. 

' Well, she did say if she was not too tired,* 
Alice Wardlaw suggested as an apology for 
their mutual friend's defection ; to which remark 
her brother's only reply was a curl of the Up, 
and a great deal of unnecessary banging and 
clattering, as he put away his paints and 
palette. 

On the next day, which wjis the last of his 
stay in Sutton Valence, he had been engaged 
some Kttle time previously to dine with the 
Stuarts at Castlemaine. 

He had often been in the habit of spending 
his evenings there, for he was a favourite with 
the rector ; and his home, always an uncomfort- 
able one, was especially so at night. Then it 
was that John Wardlaw, prevented by candle- 
light from pursuing his occupation, and too far 
from Maidstone to make it worth his while to 
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walk in and out for an hour's amusement, had 
sometimes felt that his life was almost unbear- 
able to him. 

For Mrs. Wardlaw, whose fair, peachy face, 
had assumed with years rather a jovial tint, and 
whose flaxen hair, rolled up in short stiff curls, 
and invariably surmounted with blonde, lace, 
and pink satin ribbons, may be said to have lost 
some of its attractive quahties, was used at such 
times to lie back panting audibly in an arm-chair, 
whilst her daughter Ahce had to read aloud to 
her, perfectly regardless of the tastes of the rest 
of the family. 

And as the reading usually consisted of short 
frivolous tales, culled from the pages of the 
* Family Friend ' or the ' Family Foe,' or some 
equally instructive periodical, and as the reader 
was young, and unversed in the rules of elocu- 
tion, the tastes of the rest of the family were 
not wont to run in the same channel. For 
Mrs. Wardlaw, who always cried aloud against 
novels and all fictitious hterature, as being the 
results of the promptings of the devil to his 
own, yet devoured eagerly everything that was 
not presented to her exactly in the condemned 
three-volume form, never mind how trashy 
might be the writing, or weak the moral ; and 
she had a habit, when it was hinted to her, that 
such studies were quite as baneful in their 
effects, being indeed but bad imitations of third- 
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class romances, of demanding innocently, ' But 
are these novels ? I didn't know it,' which to 
lovers of consistency was, to say the least of it, 
aggravating. 

Captain Wardlaw being, happily for himself, 
too deaf to hear all the out-read trash in which 
his wife deUghted, was yet made to add more 
than his mite of annoyance to those who stayed 
the evening at his house, by Mrs. Wardlaw 
insisting upon occasionally repeating part of the 
stories to him, in the loudest of voices, in order 
to keep him well up to the interest of the whole ; 
and as some defect or other in her constitution 
prevented her talking for any length of time 
without a considerable amount of puffing, and 
her mental powers were not calculated to im- 
prove even upon the interest of such tales as the 
authors patronised by the ' Family Foe ' could 
produce, her repetitions could scarcely be said 
to be either beneficial to the mind, or soothing 
to the temper, of her hearers. Alice Wardlaw, 
who, although the child of two such indiffe- 
rently gifted parents, might be called a proof of 
Lindley Murray's rule in grammar, applied to 
the human race, that 'two negatives destroy 
one another or make an affirmative,' was com- 
pelled, notwithstanding that her mind was 
already strong enough to rise above such folly 
and despise it, by reason of her tender years, to 
live and endure it. Leofric Temple seldom 
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took the trouble even to profess that he would 
do so. He was often in Sutton Valence for 
reasons of his own, but his mother's house was 
certainly not the attraction which drew him 
thither. But if he did occasionally spend a few 
hours there, they were generally employed in 
bickering and finding fault on his side, and 
copious showers upon hers. He seldom ad- 
dressed her except in a contemptuous or authori- 
tative tone, but she bore it all from him with 
the greatest meekness, and, what was far 
more extraordinary, Captain Wardlaw took 
what he heard of it in much the same spirit. 
As for the appearance of the ' Family Foe,' or 
any attempt on his mother's part to relate a 
story to his step-father, it was invariably the 
signal for Leofric Temple to seize his hat and 
burst out of the house, seldom vnthout leaving 
a string of oaths behind him as he went. And 
so alarmed was Mrs. Wardlaw of provoking such 
an exhibition of temper on her son's part, that 
beyond the tearfulness, she generally managed 
to keep herself from becoming offensive whilst 
he was in Sutton Valence. But with John 
Wardlaw it was quite another thing. John had 
as thorough a contempt for the weakness of his 
father's wife as any man could have had ; his 
mind, whose powers of intellect were far above 
those of Leofric Temple, revolted at the inanities 
he was sometimes oblie^ed to listen to ; the 
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harshness of a raised voice, the whining of a 
tearful one, struck as painfully upon his sensi- 
tive ear as they did upon those of his half- 
brother. But John Wardlaw was a gentleman. 

He would also have snatched up lus hat and 
left the house whenever such annoyances arose ; 
he would have cavilled, in his impatience, at 
Mrs. Wardlaw's professions of reUgion and in- 
consistenciesof conduct ; he would have bandied 
words with her whenever she levelled her tiny 
meaningless shafts at him, but he refrained, 
because she was a woman and his father's 
wife. 

He sat through it all and he endured it all, 
but it sorely chafed his spirit, and he was only 
too thankful whenever he had a legitimate 
excuse for absenting himself from the family 
circle. 

Mr. Stuart, knowing something of the interior 
economy of the Wardlaws' minage^ had seen 
through all this, and pitied the position of his 
young friend more than he thought right to teU 
him ; but he had made up for it by taking every 
opportunity of asking John over to spend his 
evenings at Castlemaine. And, on the last day 
of his sojourning in Sutton Valence, he was 
engaged to dine there, that he might bid them 
all farewell. 

As he walked over to Castlemaine that even- 
ing, he did not feel in the best of spirits ; for 
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leaving a place that has been your home for 
many years, and going forth into an unknown 
world, is not always a pleasant thing, however 
uncongenial your associates may have been, or 
dull your mode of Uving. Added to which, 
John Wardlaw was more vexed with the con- 
duct of Miss Stuart than he chose to confess, 
even to himself. He had always thought Pussy 
rather a nice sort of girl till now ; but if she 
was going to ride the high horse, on account of 
her heiress-ship, why the sooner he was off the 
better. He didn't think he should care to stay 
in the place if there arose anything Uke a cool- 
ness between him and the inhabitants of Castle- 
maine ; they had always been so uniformly kind 
to him. 

Castlemaine was a very grand place, as be- 
fitted the income of its owner. As John 
Wardlaw walked up the long drive, belted with 
weU-grown trees, and noted the signs of wealth 
that met his eye upon every side, he thought 
perhaps, after all, it was better that his con- 
nection with the owner of aU this money was 
about to be dissolved. It had been very well 
hitherto ; they had scarcely grown out of play- 
fellows ; but when Henrietta Stuart came to be 
mistress of this vast domain, and married, 
perhaps, to a man of corresponding wealth, 
there would be very little left in common 
between her and her poor painter. 
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It would have been a vulgar idea, emanating 
from the breast of the heiress, but it was a 
natural one to strike the mind of the moneyless 
man. 

Mr. and Mrs, Stuart received him warmly, 
as they always did ; their daughter rather more 
shyly than usual, as if she was conscious that 
she deserved a scolding at his hands. There 
were several guests, however, staying at Castle- 
maine ; and in a crowd her manner was less 
observable than it would otherwise have been. 
The gentlemen, however, predominated over 
the ladies ; and at the dinner-table John Ward- 
law found himself seated next to the rector, 
who, after having engaged him in a conversa- 
tion upon painting for some time, asked him 
how he was getting on with Pussy's portrait. 

' Which ? — I don't understand you, sir,' said 
John Wardlaw. 

The rector looked puzzled. 

' Why, didn't my wife tell me that you met 
Puss and herself out walking last week, and 
agreed on a meeting for the purpose of taking 
her portrait, or something of the kind ? 
Mamma,' he added, shouting to Mrs. Stuart across 
the table, * what was that you told me about 
Wardlaw here, wanting to sketch Pussy again?' 

' We did agree,' interrupted John Wardlaw ; 
* it's quite true, sir ; but Miss Stuart did not 
keep her appointment.' 
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He looked reproachfully, and rather coldly, 
at Henrietta as he spoke, and she grew red, but 
said nothing in her defence. 

' Why, Puss ! ' exclaimed her father, ' how's 
that?' 

' I — I — ^forgot it, papa,' she stammered. 

Mr. Stuart looked annoyed. 

' You have a short memory, my dear ; you 
must be careful how you promise another time. 
What only seems carelessness to you may look 
very Uke rudeness to your friends.* 

Henrietta's face flushed still deeper. 

' I am very sorry,' she commenced. 

' Pray don't mention it,' said John Wardlaw, 
noticing her confusion, and hastening to reheve 
it. ' It really is of very Uttle consequence — 
that is, I should have liked to have sketched 
you again ; but I dare say I shall have another 
opportunity, and I should have been extremely 
vexed to have put you to the least inconve- 
nience.' And then he turned to Mr. Stuart, 
and tried to lead the conversation into another 
channel ; but the rector returned to the charge. 

' I am very sorry too,' he said ; ' I was so 
pleased with the idea when mamma told it me. 
I meant to have given you an order for a copy 
of it. Jack ! I should like to have my Pussy's 
face painted by your hand.' 

' You shall have it without the order. Sir, 
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whenever Miss Stuart will honour me with a 
sitting — ^perhaps when I come down again.' 

' Can't you do it to-night ? ' interrupted the 
rector, hastily. 

' I can sketch her face in pencil, if you like,' 
returned the young artist, *and paint it at 
my leisure. But I think we had better delay 
it now, until I return. It will be a shame to 
trouble Miss Stuart to sit to me when she has 
her friends about her.' 

But the rector had taken the idea into his 
head, and he would not be reasoned out of it, 
and Henrietta was already too sorry for having 
vexed him so far, to have any wish to gainsay 
him now ; and so, as soon as the men of the 
party had returned to the drawing-room, he 
bustled up to John Wardlaw, paper and pencil 
in hand, saying — 

' Now, here are the materials, Wardlaw ; put 
Pussy into position, and tell me which way you 
will have the lamp.' John Wardlaw had re- 
gretted being unable to take the sketch he 
desired, but he would fain have rejected the 
offer now. To have the favour granted on com- 
pulsion, and to sit down and pursue his art 
before a number of strangers, was not at all the 
style of thing he liked. He was again about to 
put his veto on the proceeding, but Henrietta 
Stuart herself prevented him. ' Please don't 
say anything more about it, Mr. Wardlaw,' she 
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whispered, ' but tell me how to sit ; I have 
annoyed papa enough already.' 

So he made no further opposition, but sat 
down, pencil in hand, and commenced to draw. 

The artistic position in which he placed her, 
and the fine masterly tnanner in which he 
quickly sketched her figure, eUcited a buzz of 
admiration fi:om the lookers-on. Mr. Stuart 
had prepared his guests to meet a very clever 
young fellow, who would make a name for him- 
self one day ; but they had scarcely expected to 
see him sit down and produce, with such cool- 
ness and despatch, what appeared to them a 
finished pencil drawing of the daughter of the 
house. 

' Capital ! '— ' Splendid ! '— ' Firstrate ! ' were 
amongst a few of the eulogiums passed upon 
the production, of which the artist alone thought 
nothing. 

' It is very rough,' he said, apologetically, to 
such as persisted in looking over his shoulder 
whilst he drew, ' but all I want is the expression 
and figure ; the rest of the picture I shall design 
at leisure.' 

Mr. Stuart was in ecstasies with it. 

* Do let me have it when you've finished with 
it, Wardlaw; it's •the best portrait I've seen 
taken of Pussy yet.' 

' What, this rubbish. Sir ! ' said John Ward- 
law, smiling. ' No, I can scarcely promise that ; 

l2 
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but if I succeed in painting from it a really- 
good likeness of Miss Stuart, I will not fail to 
let you have a copy.' 

' That's a bargain, then,' said the rector. 
' Now, Jack, mind you remember ! ' 

And so John Wardlaw procured his sketch 
of Henrietta Stuart's face after all, although it 
was scarcely by her own consent. 

The remainder of the evening passed plea- 
santly enough, though they had little to amuse 
them except conversation. After the successful 
proof iof his powers of sketching, John found 
himself the centre of attraction to such in the 
room as cared for, or appreciated the high arts ; 
and he was soon engaged in a jfierce contest on 
the merits of all the painters, ancient and 
modem, who have ever served as themes for 
quarreUing upon before. 

But, although he was thus in his glory, and 
engaged in discussing what was to him, as yet, 
the most engrossing topic in the world, John 
Wardlaw could not quite shake off the feehng 
of depression and disappointment with which 
he had joined the party at Castlemaine. Not- 
withstanding the flattering notice which he re- 
ceived at the hands of his friends, and the 
pleasure it naturally gave him, he still felt absent 
and ill at ease ; and it was not without relief 
that he heard eleven o'clock strike, and knew 
that he might soon bid them all farewell, with- 
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out appearing to quit their company too early. 
He had a latent hope that in the Uttle bustle of 
leavetaking, he might have an opportunity of 
saying a few words apart to Henrietta; only 
one or two, to assure himself that she was not 
offended with him in any way, and that they 
parted friends. For they had been so intimate, 
and such good company to one another for so 
many years, that it seemed unnatural they should 
separate with anything like coolness on either 
side. But when the time for departure arrived, 
Henrietta was nowhere to be seen. 

She had been in the room a moment before, 
John Wardlaw felt certain, for as he rose and 
murmured something about its being time to go, 
he had turned his eyes towards the sofa, where 
she was reclining, a balloon of pink silk, and 
flirting desperately with a man old enough to 
be her grandfather. He could not be mistaken, 
for he had noticed it carefully, especially the 
flirtation, which was a thing John Wardlaw did 
not approve of, and particularly for a yoimg 
lady in whom he felt such an interest as he did 
in Pussy Stuart. Whether by accident or design, 
however, she was not there at the very last. 
John chose to attribute it to design, and to take 
it as another proof that he had given his old 
playmate some cause for offence. It was strange, 
though, that considering the life he had chosen 
for himself lay just before him ; that the future 
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which (since he had laid his dreams of miUtary 
glory aside) he had hoped and wished for, was 
almost in his grasp ; that he was about to ex- 
change a dull and uncongenial home for liberty, 
and those mysterious pleasures of the town 
which the young and untempted long to try, 
that our hero should have carried his low 
spirits back with him, even to bed, and risen in 
the same company next morning. For though 
Ally clung about him with a girl's loud lamen- 
tations at his departure, wondering who would 
now protect her favourite cat and dog from that 
cruelty towards animals which was one of the 
most prominent traits in her brother Leoftic's 
charming character; though his step-mother 
alternately whined ait his approaching absence, 
as taking away part of their general income, 
and hinted that her son had not been con- 
sidered in a position to keep house for him- 
self, and though Captain Wardlaw appeared as 
usual perfectly indifferent to what he said, did, 
or contemplated ; what were these but some of 
the petty annoyances to which he was subjected 
every day, and which should only have in- 
creased his thankfulness at the prospect of being 
quit of them for ever ? 

And yet, the last greetings over, the sound of 
the last tears, last whimperings, last innuendoes, 
passed from his hearing, and his feet set in 
earnest on the road beyond which he saw fame 
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and fortune beckoning him to advance, still John 
Wardlaw did not, could not feel entirely happy. 

He had sent his luggage on before him, and 
public conveyances being a luxury which the 
march of civilisation in Sutton Valence had not 
yet dared to contemplate, commenced to traverse 
the familiar road to Maidstone upon foot, cal- 
culating that an hour's walk would just allow 
him time to catch the four o'clock train. 

His first intention had been to leave earUer 
in the day, but some delay in the transport of 
his luggage had induced him to alter the time. 

Walking along, then, with his eyes bent on 
the ground, and wondering how he should first 
feel in the stranger life before him, it was as 
much a matter of surprise to him as her to come 
suddenly upon Henrietta Stuart. 

She was taking an afternoon ride with her 
cousin Martin, and looking, as was her custom 
when in that position, at her very best. 

The dark, close-fitting habit, with its semi- 
masculine accompaniments of cravat and neck- 
tie, displayed so well the lines of her slight 
girlish figure, whilst the cavalier's hat, then in 
vogue, with its graceful plume, shaded modestly 
without entirely concealing the earnest thriUing 
glance of her sweet eyes. The cousins reined 
in their horses almost as much from surprise as 
intent as they drew near him, and John Ward- 
law looked up and came to a dead stop, from 
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much the same feeUng. Martin Stuart was the 
first to speak — 

'Pu — ^Pu — ^Pussy would have it could not 
be you, W — W — Wardlaw, when we first 
saw you — she said you must be in London 
by this time. Ah ! Pu — Pu — Pussy, who was 
r — right ? ' 

' Well, I ought to have been,' rephed John 
Wardlaw, ' and so Miss Stuart was at least right 
in conjecturing that I had kept to my original 
plans. But I could not get my luggage taken 
over to Maidstone sufficiently early, which put 
me out. I have a beautiful day for my journey, 
have I not ? ' 

He was looking full at Henrietta Stuart as he 
spoke, and she felt compelled to answer. 

' Yes, lovely ! Where are you going to live, 
Mr. Wardlaw ? ' 

' Somewhere in Westminster, I believe ; in 
the very heart of Babylon ; almost within hear- 
ing of the celebrated Bow bells. I feel Hke a 
second Whittington, setting forth upon my 
fiiendless journey.' 

The remark seemed to pain her. 

'Don't say that, Mr. Wardlaw; you have 
many friends, and I am sure you may reckon 
upon my father as one of your truest. He is 
very much interested in your career and future 
success.' 

He was just about to answer her with an 
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expression of his thanks, when Martin Stuart 
interrupted him. 

' Like a second Whi — ^Whi — ^Whittington, — 
that's very good. You do look just a Whi — 
Whi — Whittington, with that huge stick ' — John 
carried rather a formidable looking cane in his 
hand — *and walking off to meet the train. 
Shouldn't wonder if they made you Lord Mayor 
some d^, which will be more pro — ^pro — ^pro- 
fitable than p — p — painting.' 

John Wardlaw's lip curled visibly. 

' Scarcely more profitable, I fancy, and cer- 
tainly less desirable. I wouldn't change my 
hopes of excelUng in my art for any title Eng- 
land can boast of, far less for any money. The 
one any fool can wear — any coxcomb spend ; 
but to possess the other, a man must have a 
soul. The only fortune I am ever likely to have 
is the only one I shall ever care to have — a 
name which posterity will remember, and money 
earned by brain and brush united. Depend 
upon it, that's the only coin really worth 
spending.' 

' You dearly love your profession, Mr. Ward- 
law.' 

He had been speaking boldly and enthusias- 
tically, as he usually did, of his craft, and had 
almost forgotten her presence. Now, as her 
clear voice struck his ear, he turned and met 
bent upon him a face glowing Uke his own. 
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' I do, Miss Stuart,' he said, * I care for no- 
thing else in this wide world.' 

She drew a long breath, and then she said 
quickly, but smiling, 

* Well, we mustn't detain you on your road 
to fortune then, or you will miss the train. 
Good-bye, and good luck to you. Though you 
are never likely to sink so low as to wish to be 
Lord Mayor of London, yet I hope if ever you 
feel discouraged on your way (as we all must at 
times), that the chime of the Bow bells, or any 
bells within hearing, will fall with a pleasant 
memory on your ear, and encourage you, as 
they did Whittingtpn, to turn again.' 

But, though she smiled, there was a moistened 
look about her eyes, and a tremulous motion of 
her mouth, which made something rise quickly 
in John Wardlaw's throat, and warn him to 
close the interview. 

' Thank you,' he said, clasping for a moment 
her hand in his, ' I will not forget your kind 
wish for me, and when I listen to the Bow bells 
I will fancy that I hear it over again. God 
bless you, and good-bye ! ' 

Then he released her, and received a stam- 
mering farewell from the lips of Mr. Martin 
Stuart ; and the cousins put their horses again 
into motion, and were soon beyond speaking 
distance. 

But her last words rung in John Wardlaw's 
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ears, and he kept repeating the sentence, * Turn 
again, Whittington,' over and over to himself. 
The upshot of which was that in another mi- 
nute Whittington had turned again and watched 
her figure till it was out of sight. 

Then, with a sigh which was too deep for 
three-and-twenty all unscathed, he commenced 
once more (this time with quicker steps) to 
tread the road which led to his desired goal. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE HOME OF TOM CORNICOTT. 

The first sure symptom of a mind in health 

Is rest of heart and pleasure felt at home. — Young. 

The friend who had agreed, through the inter- 
vention of the Maidstone master, to receive John 
Wardlaw into his house was an artist, familiarly 
known amongst his acquaintances as Tom Cor- 
nicott — more generally indeed as ' poor Tom 
Cornicott,' though, to see his good-humoured, 
cheerful face, a stranger would have been 
puzzled to guess why such a commiserative 
adjective should be prefixed to his name. 

The reason was simply this : poor Tom had 
a wife who was nothing but a burden to him, 
and eleven children under fifteen years of age. 

He had commenced his career, if not bril- 
liantly, at least with as fair a chance of success 
as any other man in his circumstances and 
station of Ufe. He had decided talent, scarcely 
any relations, and not more friends than were 
pleasant. For the first few years he had been 
generally spoken of as a very rising artist ; 
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his pictures had been ' commended' at the 
Eoyal Academy, and he had fondly dreamed 
that his name would one day be enrolled amongst 
the lucky forty, and that his death would appear 
in the ' Times ' as that of Thomas Comicott, E. A. 
And so it might have been, had Tom not chosen, 
in opposition to all advice, to hang a millstone 
round his neck in the shape of a wife, who had 
increased and multiplied to that degree that he 
now wore a necklace of a dozen millstones, 
which weighted him so heavily that he had long 
lost all hope of being able to come in, even 
third, in the race of life. 

Yet his talent had not forsaken him with his 
paternity, and he still continued a regular annual 
exhibitor at the Eoyal Academy, where his pic- 
tures would sometimes sell, and sometimes not ; 
but if the latter contingency occurred, Tom and 
his necklace had nothing further to look to for 
their support until the 1st of May came round 
again. 

His admirers would shake their heads, and 
wonder (whilst pointing out the cleverness of 
this or that ' bit* in his paintings) how it was 
that poor Tom Comicott did not ' get on.' 

' He is wonderfully clever,' they would say ; 
' these flesh tints are equal to anything on the 
waUs, and nothing could be better grouped, or 
more carefully finished, than those figures, and 
yet it's the most extraordinary thing — Tom 
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vUH't^i^t seem to get on. It's not that his pic- 
tun^ don't sell — ^Lord Hungerford bought a 
wiiple last year for four hundred pounds — and 
>vi>rk like his must fetch its value somewhere — 
and yet I cannot think how it is, it seems to 
make no difference to poor Tom — he never 
« gets on !" ' 

If his criticisers could have followed him to 
his own home, which was situated in one of the 
smaller thoroughfares in Westminster, and have 
seen his eleven children strewn about the ' pas- 
sage and the stairs,' and encountered the slat- 
ternly figure of his thriftless, ill-managing wife, 
they might have found a solution for the fact 
which appeared too hard for their comprehen- 
sions. Dark, dingy, and dirty as it was, the whole 
tenement was his own, for Tom could not have 
stowed away his large family in any one set of 
apartments. From the outside, perhaps, . the 
house did not look much dirtier than its neigh- 
bours, but directly you entered it you were 
made aware of the difference. Half the rooms 
were bare, so far as carpets and curtains were 
concerned, and the only furniture in them con- 
sisted of such common articles as were essentially 
necessary ; confused smells of escaped gas, burnt 
meat, and soft soap invariably ascended from 
the kitchen department, and diffused themselves 
over the naked hall and stairs, whilst the clatter 
of rough and slipshod shoes up and down those 
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unclothed regions appeared never ceasing. If 
a caller asked for Mr. Comicott, he was gene- 
rally left in the narrow, dark passage, by the 
dirty Irish maid-of-all-work until he was tired 
of waiting and listening to the perfectly audible 
colloquy which went on meanwhile between the 
mistress of the house and her attendant, gene- 
rally terminated by the appearance of the former, 
robed in a soiled dressing-gown, with tangled, 
unkempt hair, an infant in her arms, and two 
or three more little urchins clinging to her 
skirts, and bringing into prominent notice as she 
walked the untidy condition of her feet. With 
such a partner to cheer him on in the pursuit 
of his cherished art, with eleven Httle mouths 
clamouring for meat and bread, and with the 
necessity pressed upon him of keeping a roof 
over their heads, and clothes upon their backs, 
Tom Comicott might have been forgiven if he 
had sometimes grumbled at his lot, or presumed 
to question the fairness with which Fortune 
deals out her shares to men — ^but this is just 
what Tom Comicott never did. 

At home, as abroad, he was always contented 
and cheerful, always, apparently, happy. He 
appeared to work as well with children tumbling 
about the room as if Eaffaelle's atelier had been 
his own ; he seemed to thrive as well upon bread 
and cheese and the smallest of beer, as other 
men did upon the fat of the land. If his wife's 
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slatternly habits offended his artistic taste, he 
never hinted the fact even to himself; and he 
was as ready, after a hard day's work, to get 
out of bed at night and walk the room with 
a teething baby, as if he had had nothing more 
to weary him than a good dinner and a drive 
upon spring- cushioned seats. 

Always benevolent and good-humoured, al- 
ways ready to make excuses for other people, 
and to pity from the bottom of his kind heart 
the woman and children whom he had caused 
to share his poverty, Tom Comicott was, without 
exception, as good a creature as could be foimd 
in all the breadth of England. He had an un- 
occupied room in his dingy house, and lately, as 
cares and children had increased, Tom had 
turned his attention to the possibility of making 
a little money by taking in a pupil, or some 
young artist to board with them, who would be 
employed away during the daytime. With such 
an idea he had written to his friend at Maid- 
stone, who had thereupon communicated the 
address and particulars to his pupil. 

John Wardlaw did not see how, for the pre- 
sent at all events, he could do better. He was, 
comparatively speaking, a stranger in London, 
and, moreover, although he hoped to make 
some money by painting, his present income 
was very small. 

Comicott could put him in the way of fur- 
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thering his studies, and Comicott's charges were 
very much below what he could Uve on if he 
set up in rooms of his own : therefore, as a tem- 
porary arrangement at least, our hero closed 
with the offer and thought himself lucky. 

It was nearly dark on the evening of the 
same day we saw him last, when he rattled up 
in a Hansom cab to the number of the street 
indicated to him as the residence of Mr. Comi- 
cott, and looked in vain for any appearance of a 
light in the windows, or signs of human life 
whatsoever. 

' I don't think this can be the right house,' 
he shouted to the cabman. 

'You said number nine. Sir, didn't you? 
This here's number nine, sure enough ! ' 

Saying which, cabby descended from his 
perch and gave a thundering knock on the door 
with the rusty knocker. 

Simultaneously it flew open, and Comicott 
himself, enveloped in a blouse of some brown 
material and holding a tallow candle above his 
head, appeared upon the threshold of his castle. 

' Is this Mr. Cornicott's house ? ' demanded 
John Wardlaw, who was rather taken aback by 
the strange looking figure before him, for Cor- 
nicott was a middle-aged man, of a dark com- 
plexion, who never shaved, but wore his frizzled 
beard and moustaches in a ragged manner, 
which made him look most uncouth. 
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' Yes, you're all right ; my name's Comicott ; 
I suppose you're Mr. Wardlaw. Jump out, my 
dear feUow, and come indoors. I'U help cabby 
with your traps ; and suiting the action to the 
word, Mr. Comicott seized hold of a portmanteau 
which rather impeded the descent of the new 
arrival from his cab. 

John Wardlaw was rather astonished at the 
famiUarity of the first address, but doing as he 
was desired, threw the cabman his fare, and 
shouldering some of his own possessions, followed 
his new acquaintance into the gloomy house. 

' Wait a minute, Wardlaw,' exclaimed Comi- 
cott as they stumbled against one another in the 
dark passage, for the flame of the tallow candle 
was ' nowhere ' from the opening of the front 
door. 'Set your back up against the wall 
till I get a match from below. I was just 
going to light the gas as you arrived. Here, 
Maria — Jane — some of you girls bring me the 
matches.' 

This paternal appeal, shouted from the head 
of the kitchen stairs, produced after a while 
the ascent of an awkward looking gu*l of about 
twelve or thirteen, who stared sheepishly at the 
stranger as the gas flared up beneath her father's 
touch. 

' There, that's my eldest daughter, Wardlaw,' 
said Comicott, turning with as much pride to- 
wards the ungainly child as if she had been an 
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elegant woman. 'My two eldest are boys. 
She's a handy enough httle creature, almost as 
much use as her mother * (which she might 
have easily been), ' but no good any longer as a 
model. They all grow out of that after ten 
years old. Now this way. Sir, if you please, 
until Maria sees if your room is ready.' 

The apartment into which the artist now led 
John Wardlaw was his painting studio, and 
consisted of two rooms opening into one an- 
other with folding-doors, as is usual on the 
ground floor of small London houses. The 
back room was the one in which he painted ; 
the front he reserved for the pictures he was 
not engaged upon ; and both, excepting for a 
chair or two, were utterly devoid of furniture. 

As Tom Comicott lighted the gas in the first 
which they entered, a curious sight presented 
itself. Not only were the walls covered with 
paintings, chiefly unframed, but canvasses of all 
sizes and descriptions, with designs on them, 
from the merest sketch to the most finished 
portrait, were piled against it, leaning one upon 
the other, until but a very small space was left 
in the centre of the floor. Several large easels 
bore full-length portraits of sitters who had 
probably never paid for them when completed ; 
charming glimpses of female loveliness peeped 
out from behind copies of dark Eembrandts. 
or uninteresting Teniers; the portraiture of 
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children's rosy forms were commingling with fauns 
or monks, or scenes of war, or anything most 
unakin to them ; whilst sunny landscapes and 
tranquil seas were lying almost hidden beneath 
the thick dust which had to be removed for the 
purpose of examination, and which lay heaviest 
upon the once white busts and groups of figures 
which were disposed on rough brackets about 
the walls. 

' This is my room, Wardlaw,' said Tom Comi- 
cott, in explanation, as they entered the apart- 
ment together ; ' not much space for turning, is 
there ? Wish to goodness I could clear a few 
of them off. I'd rather have their room than 
their company, I can tell you.' And the 
artist laughed, as if it was rather a joke than 
otherwise having a quantity of pictures left on 
his hands. ' Ah ! you're looking at that lady's 
portrait, are you ? I'll tell you rather a funny 
story about that, Wardlaw, some day. We 
artists are asked to do queer jobs sometimes. 
What do you think of the little dark girl on 
your left ? She's one of my best models ; I think 
I've painted her ten or eleven times. She always 
sells. Gipsy blood there, and no mistake. The 
whole family are models, and one as handsome 
as the other. No ! don't look at that, please,' 
he exclaimed, as John Wardlaw stooped to 
examine a sketch in black chalk ; ' I'd rather 
you wouldn't see that ; it's the rough for my 
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Academy picture this year, and you must go 
and see it hanging, and tell me exactly what 
you think of it. My " Spring " last season sold 
for one hundred and eighty ; but I've gone in 
for Scripture history this time, and they do say 
that it's not so bad. Subject — " The death of 
Sisera ;" but, then, I had about the best model 
in town. What's your style, Wardlaw — ^land- 
scape or figures?' 

' Figures,' he rephed, quickly ; ' I never cared 
about landscape. I haven't a good touch for 
foliage.' 

' Ah ! you must go in for it, then,' said the 
other, with an air of superior knowledge ; ' it's 
easily acquired. I thought the same of myself 
once, but I persevered, and my country scenes 
sell better than anything else. You must stick 
to nature, though. There's nothing like nature, 
Wardlaw, for a master. I never paint a single 
thing from memory. If I want a stone, I go 
out into the roads and look about till I find 
one that suits my fancy. Now, here's nature if 
you like.' And as he spoke he pulled a canvas 
from behind some others, and blew a cloud 
of dust off it into John Wardlaw's face, be- 
fore he set it upon the nearest easel. 'My 
five eldest children taken as gleaners. Now, 
in that picture, you see, there isn't a turn of 
an arm or a hand that I didn't study from 
life, over and over again. Here I have the 
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whole lot of them as " Children coming to 
Christ," and my two youngest did duty over and 
over again in that " Massacre of the Innocents." 
I believe Fve painted them in every position 
they can possibly assume. It's the only good I 
find in having such a quantity of children. 
They are a little saving in models now and 
then.' And the good-humoured artist heaved 
a sigh, which he quickly redeemed with his 
usual broad smile. 'But now I mustn't keep 
you talking here, when you must want to see 
your own room. You don't expect a very 
handsome apartment, I hope, Wardlaw, for they 
don't usually grow in artists' houses,' he con- 
tinued, as he showed his lodger into a very 
second-rate looking bedroom ; ' but if we can 
make you comfortable, we will try our best 
When you are ready to join us again, go straight 
down stairs till you come to the bottom of the 
house, and you will be sure to find me there.' 
Saying which, the artist placed the flaring tallow 
candle on the dressing-table, and left John 
Wardlaw to himself. 

He had certainly not expected to be lodged 
sumptuously, and perhaps it was just as well, 
for, simple as their mode of living was in Sutton 
Valence, he had never been put to sleep in such 
an uninviting bedroom before. It was not so 
much the scantiness nor age of the furniture 
that he objected to, as the very suspicious look- 
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ing curtains and carpetting which adorned it, 
and which the Comicotts had bought at some 
low second-hand broker's shop, wherewith to 
enhance the decorations of .their 'room to let/ 
Small-pox, scarlet fever, typhus — everjrthing 
that is most contagious and most dreaded, ap- 
peared as if it lingered amidst their dingy folds 
and on their smoky surfaces ; and the counter- 
pane upon the bed, with sundry stains, not un- 
like spilt coffee marring its freshness, was still 
most disheartening to contemplate. Poor John 
wished sincerely, as he examined with fear and 
trembling the couch destined for him, that his 
landlord had only left this room as he was 
compelled to do his own, bare, if not clean. 
However, he had httle time for thought just 
then, so after unpacking a few necessary articles, 
and trying to wash his hands in the infinitesimal 
drop of water which was aU the maid of all 
work had honoured him with, he smoothed his 
waving chesnut hair, brushed the dust from 
his travelling coat, and prepared to seek the 
company of the artist's family. He descended 
to the first floor, as previously directed, but 
there he stopped. Sounds of talking were very 
audible from below ; but somehow John Ward- 
law could not quite make up his mind to seek 
the kitchen quarters of his own accord. But 
the noise he made, as he shuffled undecidedly 
about the passage, attracted Tom Comicott's 
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attention, and soon brought that gentleman to 
the foot of the stairs, to know why he didn't 
come down. So, knocking his head at every 
second step against the whitewashed ceiling, he 
at last penetrated to the basement floor, and 
found himself in a species of housekeeper's 
room, which was situated next to the kitchen, 
and where a tea-table, spread with a dirty 
cloth, and covered with the plainest food, was 
surrounded by at least half of the Cornicott 
family, headed by Mrs. Cornicott herself. 

' Here, my dear, this is our boarder, young 
Wardlaw. You must make him welcome. 
Wardlaw, have you dined ? ' 

'Yes, I have dined, thank you,' replied 
John Wardlaw, after going through the cere- 
mony of bowing to a person who appeared to 
him like a youthful but very untidy looking 
charwoman. He had scarcely spoken ten words 
since entering the house ; all appeared to him 
so strange and unexpected. 

' Ah ! usually, I suppose, you will dine out ; 
that was the arrangement, I beUeve ; and so 
you can choose your own hours ; but, for my 
own part, I prefer early meals. This is tea, 
you know; but if you like a little meat, I 
dare say we can let you have some. My dear, 
haven't you anything a Uttle more substantial 
in the larder ? Wardlaw must be hungry after 
his journey.' 
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Tm sure I don't know,' replied Mrs. Cor- 
nicott, in a drawling voice ; ' but I'll ask the 
servant, if you like.' 

John was about to beg that no such trouble 
should be taken on his account, when Comi- 
cott cut the matter short by going in quest of 
the information himself. He was absent a 
terribly long time, or so it seemed to John 
Wardlaw, condemned to sit opposite that dread- 
ful obtuse-looking slattern, who addressed not 
a word to him, but went on steadily chewing 
bread and butter until the return of her lord 
and master. 

He rushed in by-and-bye, in a white heat, 
having apparently been out of doors, as was 
soon evidenced by the production from his 
pocket of a piece of newspaper full of cut ham, 
and two bunches of watercresses — dreadful 
sUces of ham, which were sticking fast together, 
and had to be forcibly separated, whose lean 
was raw, and fat most yellow ; and the distaste- 
ful appearance of which was only equalled by 
the sodden and brown watercresses which Tom 
Cornicott laid beside them. But the unusual 
expense had been incurred for his sake ; and 
John Wardlaw, albeit his soul revolted at the 
viands set before him, partook of them, sooner 
than hurt the feeUngs of the kind-hearted 
artist. But he inwardly resolved, even in 
that first moment of disgust, that thencefor- 
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ward he would make some arrangement by 
which he should be emancipated from taking 
any more meals in that subterraneous apart- 
ment. 

'Your journey has spoilt your appetite, 
Wardlaw/ exclaimed the artist, who was at- 
tacking the ham and cresses vigorously him- 
self ; ' you don't eat, man.' 

John murmured something complimentary 
to the nature of the dainties before him, and 
apphed himself anew to the task of trying to 
swallow a portion of them. 

' Well, what do you wish to do first ? ' in- 
quired Comicott, as, the evening meal concluded, 
he sat by the still bestrewn table, with children 
clambering all over him. ' You don't want to 
lose time, I conclude ; so the sooner we set to 
work the better/ 

' What do you advise me to do ? ' replied 
John Wardlaw. 'I have come up to town 
for the express purpose of studying hard at 
my profession, and, if I can, making a httle 
money at the same time.' 

' The latter clause must follow the former,' 
said Cornicott, as, having shaken off his infants, 
he nursed his leg instead, and apphed his mind 
to business. ' When you are once fairly set 
going, and become a httle known, you may 
pick up a job here and there, at the theatres, or 
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for the illustrated periodicals; but the first 
thing to do is to fix upon your studio. Did 
Matthews (Matthews being the name of the 
Maidstone master) recommend any to you in 
particular ? ' 

' No, he did not ; he said you were the best 
person to advise me where to go ? ' 

' Well, I think I do know as much about 
the trade as any fellow in it, just at present. 
My advice to you is, enter yourself for a quarter 
at Matterby's, and see how you like it. He 
has an excellent room, scores of pupils, and is 
considered a first-rate artist himself. I don't 
think you could do better than try Matterby's.' 

' Well, I certainly will,' rephed John Ward- 
law ; and then the men entered into a discus- 
sion concerning fees of entrance, which proved 
quite satisfactory. 

'We'll go there to-morrow morning, and 
see you put on the books,' said Comicott ; * and 
then we'll go on to the Academy. You must 
not begin to work directly ; give a day to plea- 
sure, and you'll go all the fi:esher to it the 
day after. Besides, if I mistake not, to-morrow 
is a gallery day, and you won't go in for that, 
I suppose ? ' 

'What is a gallery day?' demanded John 
Wardlaw. 

' Every alternate day the students draw from 
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the "round" in the gallery; but I fancy 
you're beyond all that, from what Matthews 
told me. The " costume model " and the 
« nude " days wiU be more in your line.' 

*I am beyond nothmg/ said the other, 
modestly, * until I have proved myself to be so. 
My object in wishing to enter amongst other 
students is that I may find out really how much 
I know or do not know.' 

' Well, you can do as you like, of course ; 
but whenever you wish to work at home, 
there's my room at yom* service, and so I told 
Matthews. We're all one brotherhood, and 
there should be freemasonry between us. But 
to-morrow you must positively devote to the 
Academy — ^have you never been there ? ' 

' Never,' said John Wardlaw ; ' I'm as fresh 
as a daisy, and as green as a gosling. I have 
visited town before at long intervals, but have 
never Uved here. You will have to teach me 
everything, and show me everything. I'm a 
perfect Goth.' 

The frank, unaffected manner in which he said 
the words, and the serious manly expression in 
the calm gaze which accompanied them, were 
so inconsistent with the sentiment he uttered, 
that Tom Comicott looked at him with sur- 
prise. 

' I don't expect I shall be able to teach you 
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much,' he said — and then added, * I am most 
anxious to hear your opinion of my "Sisera." I 
fancy you have a very keen eye and a critical 
taste. Do you smoke ?' 

He did smoke ; and as the whole house was 
redolent of the perfume of stale, and not over- 
choice, tobacco, had no difficulty in believing 
Tom Cornicott's statement that no one stood on 
ceremony there, or scruple in accepting his invi- 
tation to join him in a pipe. And pufling their 
silent fancies into the air, the two men sat till 
bedtime warned them to disenvelope themselves 
from the clouds with which they were surrounded. 
During that interval two or three more artists 
had dropped in from neighbouring quarters, and 
sat about on the table, on the back of the sofa, 
hats on heads, discussing pohtics and art, and 
adding their quota to the general ftimigation. 
They were all very much in the style of Tom 
Comicott ; men who appeared to have degene- 
rated by reason of poverty or their associates, 
and who, without being positively vulgar, were 
no longer gentlemanly in their manners or tastes. 
They clapped Cornicott on the back and told 
equivocal stories of Bohemian Ufe ; they joked 
with the dirty maid servant whenever she entered 
the room : they met John Wardlaw in a ' hail- 
fellow well-met ' spirit, which, however cordial, 
was to him infinitely revolting 
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As he entered his bedroom that night and 
prepared, not without a preliminary shudder, to 
ensconce himself beneath the suspicious counter- 
pane, he could not avoid, whilst recalling the 
incidents of the evening, contrasting them with 
those of the day before, when he had dined at 
Castlemaine and sketched the face of Pussy 
Stuart. 

Good Heavens ! Pussy Stuart and the Comi- 
cotts ! It seenied blasphemy to name them in one 
breath. 

As he mused he seemed once more to encoun- 
ter the warm, voluptuous air of the well- 
lighted room ; to scent the violet fragrance which 
pervaded it, to hear the rustling of Miss Stuart's 
silk dress and to feel the soft touch of her gloved 
hand. 

John Wardlaw's was a sensuous taste. Sweet 
sounds, sweet odours — light and warmth and 
colour, were all possessed of greatpower to attract 
and hold him. His whole being recoiled ft-om 
anything like coarseness or vulgarity — it seemed 
like a desecration of the Nature which formed 
his study. 

So that whilst trying to seduce himself by 
forced forgetfulness into sleep, he could scarcely 
believe that he had really become acquainted 
with the company which was to be his, in the 
Future he had chalked out for himself. 
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Trying not to believe it, trying to think that 
he had only seen the worst side of the picture, 
John Wardlaw fell asleep at last, and dreamt 
that he was reclining on a bed of violets and 
roses, whilst nymphs such as Etty might have 
painted hung over him, fanning him, with their 
cowslip breaths, into a charmed repose. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

JAEL, THE WIFE OF HEBER THE KENITE. 

Dost thou love pictures ? we will fetch thee straight 

Adonis, painted by a running brook, 

And Cytiierea, all in sedges hid. 

Which seem to move and wanton with her breath 

Even as the waving sedges play Yrith wind, 

Shakspeabs. 

Notwithstanding the suspicious curtains and the 
uninviting bed, John Wardlaw, under the in- 
fluence of his dreams, slept long and heavily. 
It was not pleasant, the next morning, to be 
roughly roused from that fair vision by the 
shrill voice of the maid-servant, telUng him, as 
she deposited a jug, which was highly decorated 
with her finger prints, containing half-a-pint of 
tepid water, of an opaque and greasy appear- 
ance, upon the washing-stand, 'As how he'd 
better get up at oust, for master and missus had 
been down ever so long, and breakfast was on 
the table/ 

Not pleasant either when, having made a 
hasty toilet, from which the only effect he expe- 
rienced was in feehng dirtier than before, he 
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went down stairs, to find the Comicotts as- 
sembled in the banqueting-hall of the previous 
night, where the dirty glasses huddled upon the 
sideboard, and the prevalent smell of stale 
tobacco, gave evidence that the state in which 
they had left the room had been held most 
sacred. 

Stale tobacco, and a lack of fresh air, do not 
enhance the attractions of bacon and eggs for a 
nauseated stomach, especially when the bacon 
is slightly rusty, the eggs without any visible 
yolks, and fried of a noble brown, and both 
served out by an uninviting female, in a baggy 
morning dress, with her hair screwed up in in- 
numerable fragments of newspaper. 

Mrs. Comicott's idea of a breakfast never ex- 
tended beyond the limited arena of bacon and 
eggs. K John Wardlaw's soul sickened at their 
greasy fragrance that first morning, how many 
times had it occasion to do so before he and the 
Cornicotts parted company ! for whilst he stayed 
with them nothing else ever appeared at the 
festive board. 

Having stumbled over a nest of children, and 
accepted the proffered hand of the lady of the 
house, which seemed to possess neither bone nor 
muscle, he turned to greet Tom Comicott. 
That gentleman, although scarcely in full dress, 
being simply attired in a blouse and trowsers, 
with his naked feet thrust into slippers, appeared 
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quite at his ease, and enjoying life as thoroughly, 
through the medium of eggs and bacon, as he 
had the night before upon bad tobacco and sour 
beer. 

'How are you, Wardlaw?' he exclaimed, 
wringing the other's hand off. ' Hope you slept 
well. Sit down, my boy, and have some break- 
fast. Firstrate bacon this ! What ! you won't 
take any ? Do you call that a country appe- 
tite ? You'll never be fit to work, man, if you 
don't eat heartier than this. Give him some 
tea, old lady; or perhaps you prefer beer. 
Please yourself, my dear fellow, and don't spare 
the victuals. Now, what are our plans for 
to-day, eh ? ' 

' Matterby's first, is it not ? ' rephed our hero, 
making a faint attempt to do his duty, ' and then 
the Eoyal Academy. I think that is what we 
agreed upon last night.' 

'Yes, to be sure. Let me see. I have a 
little business to transact with Dobson, the 
manager of the " King's," and then I'm at your 
service for the day. The "King's" is my 
theatre, Wardlaw ; at least I beheve they give 
me all they possibly can, or that I would take^ 
the artist added, with a loftier air. 

' But what can a man hke yourself find to do 
at a theatre ? ' John Wardlaw inquired, with 
some surprise ; ' that is to say, when you have 
once painted their drop-scene ^ ' 
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He knew that Stanfield, and others whose 
names are almost as well known, had con- 
descended at times to wield their magic brushes 
for such a purpose ; but, although great artists 
stooped so low, he could not understand any- 
one who valued the name stooping lower. 

Comicott coloured feintly as he replied — 

' Oh, plenty ! that is to say, if I choose. 
I did not paint their drop-scene for them ; they 
generally try to get some swell name to do 
that — an RA., if they can. But there are 
many other httle jobs required. I arrange 
Dobson's ballet effects — pose his girls, and 
choose the colours. I am as well known 
behind the scenes there as the manager him- 
self. Sometimes I do a bit of the best scene 
painting ; but, to tell you the truth, Wardlaw, I 
don't care to have it generally known — ^people are 
so ill-natured ; but a fellow must live somehow.' 

Here he glanced up and caught the broad 
look of astonishment which pervaded John 
Wardlaw's features — John, who thought of his 
art as a sacred thing, which was almost dese- 
crated by being bought and sold. 

' You look surprised, Wardlaw ! Don't you 
know that artists are oftener obUged to do what 
they can than what they choose.'^ It's all 
very well for you now — you are an unit, and 
long may you keep so ; for if ever you try to 
feed a dozen mouths with one brush, you will 
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find yourself forced to trail it in the dirt some- 
times. However, except amongst friends, I 
try and keep it snug, and I have great faith in 
things looking up some day. Who knows what 
my "Death of Sisera" may not do for me! 
Come, if you've done yom* breakfast, we may 
as well be moving.' 

And in a few minutes more they were in the 
open street. 

* You must come with me some evening to 
the " King's," ' said Tom Comicott, as they 
walked along together, ' and I'll show you 
some uncommonly fine women. Dobson is 
noted for collecting the prettiest girls in Lon- 
don ; and I don't beheve there's another corps 
de ballet that can hold a candle to his. They've 
got the "Harvest Home" scene on now. I 
grouped it for them last season, and uncom- 
monly well it looks, too, from the front. Laura 
Tredman plays at that house. I suppose you've 
seen her ? ' 

' No, indeed, I have not,' replied John Ward- 
law ; ' you forget the confession of innocence, 
that I made last night' 

' Ah, well, you shall see Miss Tredman before 
you're a week older. We won't leave much 
innocence in you, Wardlaw ; don't be afraid of 
that. You won't have any of the article to 
spare by-and-bye. But here is Matterby's on 
our left.' 
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' Matterby's ' was a large, dull looking house, 
not very far from that occupied by the Comi- 
cotts, every window of which had the appear- 
ance of being blocked up by reason of wire- 
bhnds and existent dirt. There were two bells 
to the hall-door, one marked 'visitors,' the 
other * school.' But Cornicott made use of 
neither. Turning the handle from the outside, 
he pushed the door open, and preceded his 
companion into a hall, the walls of which were 
covered with busts and papered with written 
and printed notices relative to the non-payment 
of defaulting students ; the amount of fees ; 
rules for fines ; and subjects about to be 
studied during the ensuing term. 

From the hall a swinging door admitted 
them to a second apartment, Hned with canvas 
and furnished with paint-pots, from one side of 
which a sky-lighted gallery was visible, divided 
from a third room (which John Wardlaw after^ 
wards learnt to be the model-room) by a heavy 
curtain. In answer to Tom Comicott's loud 
inquiry for Mr. Matterby, a confused hum of 
voices arose from the gallery, and as many 
heads as conveniently could turned to have a 
glimpse of the visitors ; but no one left their 
seats, and the work of the day went steadily 
on. 

' Ah ! Matterby, how are you ? I've brought 
you another student' 
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Mr. Matterby, who had answered his Mend's 
call from the farthest room, now inclined his head 
in the direction of John Wardlaw, and said 
simply that he was pleased to receive him. 

He was a remarkably handsome man, of 
perhaps five and thirty to forty years of age ; 
and the character of his beauty was fmiiher 
enhanced by the pecuHar style in which he 
dressed himself. Years before, the calm, 
spiritual expression of his face had induced 
some great painter to ask him to sit to him as a 
model for St. Paul, since which period Mr. 
Matterby had always pursued his daily voca- 
tions in the same costume as that in which he 
had been taken for the great Apostle. As he 
advanced now to meet the two men who had 
inquired for him, the brown serge robe which 
fell in straight folds to his sandalled feet, and 
the ropes knotted about his waist, accorded 
so admirably with his soft brown eyes, colour- 
less complexion, hair curling to his shoulders, 
and short-pointed beard, that John Wardlaw 
(although he had been prepared for the eccen- 
tricity in this respect of his new master) almost 
started to see a hving creature looking so Hke a 
figure descended from a picture frame. It was 
a joke amongst his fellows that Matterby had, 
at one time, made a daily attempt to encircle 
his brow with a metallic ' glory,' but that his 
afiectation could not hold out against the un- 
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yielding pressiu'e of this crowning artide to 
his costume. Anyway, he ahnost looked as if 
he should have worn it, as he stood in those 
rooms ftdi of youth and idle fancies, a personifi- 
cation of St. Paul amongst men. Notwith- 
standing which conceit, Matterby was a good 
artist and a still better teacher, as the works of 
his pupils could testify. 

He now conducted his friend Mr. Comicott 
and the new student into a luncheon and cloak- 
room, which overlooked the dull street, and 
having made the rules of his establishment 
known to the latter, and received his assurance 
of wishing to enter himself for a quarter on 
his books, concluded the agreement in an 
apostle-like manner, and recommended the 
young man to present himself at the studio the 
next morning. 

'To-morrow is our model-day,' he said 
solemnly, without permitting the fiiintest shadow 
of a smile to visit his features, ' and as we have 
a fresh one, it will be as well for you to be 
here — at ten o'clock precisely.' 

John Wardlaw promised punctuality, and 
St. Paul went on — ' Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, from ten till one, and from two till 
four, the " costume models " sit ; on alternate 
days we have working from the " round " for 
female students, from the "nude" for male. 
You can attend or not, as you think fit.' 
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Here Mr. Matterby was interrupted by the 
entrance of a pretty-looking young girl, with 
a head of fair hair cut very short, and curled 
very much, who came in hurriedly, and pre- 
tended to be quite taken aback by the presence 
of strangers. 

* Oh ! I'm so sorry, Mr. Matterby,' she com- 
menced. 

' What do you require ? ' demanded the 
apostle, in the same quiet, measured tones in 
which he had spoken hitherto. 

* Only a tube of cobalt, which I left in the 
pocket of my cloak,' she replied, still looking 
at her master. 

'You can fetch it,' he said, with gracious 
loftiness. 

The girl advanced farther into the room, and 
then made believe to have seen Mr. Comicott 
for the first time. 

' Lor', Mr. Cornicott, is that you ? ' she ex- 
claimed, in an affected manner, glancing at 
John Wardlaw the while. 

* Every fourth Wednesday,' continued Mr. 
Matterby, as if the presence of nothing earthly, 
male or female, was of the least consequence to 
him, 'we hold an evening gathering for the 
discussion of Art and art topics; we shall 
always be pleased to see yourself and any 
friends whom you may choose to bring. The 
hour is eight' 
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Here as John Wardlav^ was expressing his 
thanks for the invitation, he could not help 
overhearing the girl say to Tom Comicott, in a 
half-whisper— 

' Where are the theatre tickets you promised 
to send me ? ' 

'Did I promise?' he answered, good- 
humouredly, 'I'll get them for you to-day; 
how many do you want ? ' 

She mentioned a number, and then left the 
room, after having had another sly glance at 
the figure of the new student. 

* He is perfectly charming, my dear,' she con- 
fided to the young lady whose easel was nearest 
her own ; as she regained her seat in the gallery, 
* Handsomer than anyone here, and looks like 
a lord. I'm in love with him already.' 

Which cruel remark caused a gentleman 
student near at hand, whose heart had been 
smitten for a long time by the charms of the 
fair-haired young lady (and of which fact she 
was perfectly cognizant), to turn first very red 
and then very pale, and finally to swell up like 
muffins — ^an alarming state from which he did 
not again subside until he had steeped his senses 
in forgetfulness by a good night's rest. 

' Matterby's a queer fellow,' remarked Corni- 
cott when they found themselves once more 
clear of the house, ' but it's aU put on. He'll 
unbend before you've been there a week, unless 
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a fresh student arrives in the meanwhile. It's 
impossible for him to keep up St. Paul for ever. 
What did you think of that httle girl who 
peeped in upon us ? ' 

' I scarcely looked at her/ said John Ward- 
law. 

' Didn't you ? Why, where were your eyes, 
man? She's a sharp little creature is Lyddy 
Taylor ; but she'll tease you like anything, if 
you allow her. Don't let me forget her 
tickets when we get to the " King's." Holloa, 
Masters and CoUerton, how is it you are not at 
work this morning ? ' 

This last speech was addressed to two young 
men, who now met them sauntering arm in 
arm, and who bore about them the unmis- 
takable signs of being art students. 

* It's only a gallery day,' replied the elder of 
the two, who was Collerton, 'and there's 
nothing much going on, so Masters and I 
thought it a pity to waste such weather as this 
at old Matterby's. Where are you bound to ? ' 

' The Academy, in company with my friend 
Mr. Wardlaw. By-the-bye I must make you 
known to one another, for he is one of " us." 
You will be fellow-labourers to-morrow morn- 
ing.' 

The young men bowed, and affirmed their 
intention of ' doing the old shop ' with them. 

'I've only been there twice this year,' re- 
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marked Masters, as he fell behind with John 
Wardlaw, ' and there's stuff enough to keep a 
man's eyes employed for a month. I suppose 
you've seen Comicott's picture ? ' 

John Wardlaw explained the impossibility of 
his having done so, since he had only arrived 
ia town the evening before. 

' Well, I envy you your first sight of the 
Academy ; you have a treat before you. Whose 
disciple are you ? ' 

His companion stared and thought for a 
moment of the apostle St. Paul, but remem- 
bered himself in time to say, 

' I don't quite follow you.' 

' What master do you affect ? You had better 
choose one on the spot. The fellows at Mat- 
terby's are sure to ask you that directly they 
see you.' 

John Wardlaw smiled. 

' If it is absolutely necessary I should answer 
their questions,' he replied, ' I shall say I am a 
disciple of the age, and my style is whatever 
will seU. For though I rank art so high that 
I consider no money can adequately pay for 
what no money can produce, yet I am poor 
enough to anticipate living by my brush, and, 
therefore, must lay myself out to please. I 
iraagiae professional artists can seldom afford to 
follow the bent of their own fancy — at aU 
events, to start with.' 
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* Well, I should never have taken you for a 
professional/ said Masters, curtly ; ' I thought, 
to look at you, you were no end of a swell 
amateur/ 

*Am I, then, so very different from other 
men?' 

' You're very different from the professional 
fellows at Matterby's, / can tell you, and so 
you will soon see for yourself. There are very 
few gentlemen there. CoUerton and myself are 
amateurs, and precious bad ones — at least I am. 
You look the artist all over though, and I fancy, 
from the way you talk, that you'll lick the 
whole lot of us. I hope you may, and put 
some of the other fellows down. There are 
one or two there that make me lose my 
temper occasionally. Holloa, there's Comicott 
disappeared into the " King's." ' 

John Wardlaw, raising his eyes at the same 
moment, just saw the last of the artist as he 
dived by a side door into the theatre, followed 
by CoUerton. 

' He seems quite at home there,' he remarked 
to Masters, as they awaited his return. 

' That he is. You would say so , if you saw 
him behind the scenes at night, with the whole 
corps de ballet chattering to him at once, or in 
a stage-box with Mrs. Cornicott (by-the-bye, 
what do you think of his lady-wife?) and all 
the eleven thousand Httle Cornicotts, applauding 
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with the greatest vehemence, and addressing 
asides to his favourites on the stage. But I 
believe he's the best hearted fellow going. 
Poor old Tom ! it's a shame to see him so 
heavily weighted ; he works night and day, 
and everybody seems better paid than himself.' 

'Yet he is contented enough,' said John 
Wardlaw. 

' That's the beauty of it,' returned Masters ; 
' he is really astonished that anyone should take 
the trouble to commiserate him. However, here 
he is again.' 

' Now for the Academy, boys ! ' exclaimed 
Tom Comicott, cheerfully, as he reissued from 
the side door. ' I've finished my business here, 
and got Lyddy Taylor's tickets, so the day is 
before us. Masters, you must not quite mono- 
polise Wardlaw. Let us walk abreast, man, it's 
far more sociable,' 

And so, walking and talking, the four men 
sauntered together across the pleasant St. James's 
Park, and through Pall Mall, untU they reached 
Trafalgar Square. 

It was almost new ground to John Wardlaw, 
for though he had been to London since he 
was a child, he had never trodden it with 
the same feeUngs that he did now. Then he 
was a boy — ^his artist tastes were undeveloped, 
in embryo ; now he was a man, who aspired to 
making the greatest of professions (of course a 
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man's own profession is always the greatest in 
the world) his aim and object in life, and whom 
others acknowledged not unworthy so to aspire. 
As he strolled along with his new friends on 
that pleasant May day, and took part (feeling 
he was competent to take part) in the discussion 
on their own work which engrossed them, he 
forgot the disagreeables of the past night and 
morning, and only felt that he was in his own 
element at last ; that the unsympathetic hours 
he had known were gone for ever, and that 
here, in the very temple of the glorious arts, 
surrounded by feUow worshippers, he need never 
again complain of want of encouragement or 
advice in his pursuits. This was the enthusiasm 
of a young and untried spirit, and for the present 
it entirely usurped his mind. His heart was full 
of such thoughts as he placed his foot upon the 
steps which lead to the National Gallery. They 
followed him into the rooms, and made his hot 
pulses throb again as he surveyed the accumu- 
lated labour of England's best artists, and 
remembered with pride that such was the work 
to which he had determined to devote his life. 

The rooms were fiill, and the friends moved 
with difficulty. The pictures were, as usual, 
very crowded, and the young men complained 
bitterly of the want of space which prevented 
their viewing them in the best light, and of the 
confused mass of colour which, by wearying the 
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eye, made it difficult after a while to judge with 
any dLscrimination of the various effects. They 
had gloated over pieces by Landseer, Hohnan 
Hunt, Millais, Stanfield, and AnsdeU ; admired 
lovely faces immortalised by Buckner, Cope, 
and Stone, and stiU the crowd appeared not to 
diminish, and their progress became if anything 
slower. 

' We ought to have come later,' whispered 
Comicott, as he managed to get within hearing 
of John Wardlaw. * Everybody thinks the 
rooms will be empty early in the day, and so 
all the world rushes, and all the world crushes. 
We shall never get near my " Sisera " at this 
rate.' 

John was just about to answer him, when a 
stout lady in voluminous petticoats sailed be- 
tween and parted them, and he had only just 
time to see Comicott make signals of distress 
when he was again borne away by the crowd. 
Our hero could not help inwardly laughing at 
the absurdity of the occurrence, but conclud- 
ing that they were sure to meet again some- 
where, applied himself to the examination of 
such pictiures as came within his reach. Corni- 
cott, however, as he was thus summarily parted 
from John Wardlaw, happened to have been 
carried right into the arms of Masters and 
CoUerton, whom he had missed some time 
before. 
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' Glad to have found some of you/ he said, 
as soon as he had recovered his breath. ' I 
beUeve I've lost Wardlaw for ever. The last 
time I saw* him he was being squeezed flat be- 
tween one old woman and half a dozen young 
ones/ 

* Lucky for Wardlaw that youth predomi- 
nated ! Never mind, Comicott, we are sure to 
come upon him in the other room.' 

Afterwards the trio aflSrmed that it was more 
than half an hour before they again met John 
Wardlaw ; that having gone the round of the 
second room, looking for him in vain, they 
entered the third, and when about to leave that 
also in despair, came upon him suddenly. 

Not with his handsome head carried loftily, 
and thrown well back as he surveyed pictures 
hung above his own height ; nor with shoulders 
painfully bent as he attempted to obtain a good 
view of such as were on a level with himself; 
but kneeling — crouched — ^regardless of the re- 
marks or pressure of the crowd, gazing — ^not 
abstractedly, but with all his eyes and heart 
and soul — upon a single face in a badly hung 
picture. 

He started violently as Masters clapped him 
suddenly upon the shoulder, and seemed for a 
moment as if unable to remember where he 
was. Then he drew a long breath, and rose to 
his feet again. 
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' Oh ! Masters,' he ejaculated, ' what an un- 
earthly face ! I don't thmk I ever saw such 
loveliness before.' 

It was poor Tom Cornicott's picture upon 
which he had been gazing — badly hung, of 
course. The directors always seemed to take 
pleasure in according his productions the very 
worst of places, although the artist himself was 
the only one to smile at the vexation, and bring 
forward an excuse for the present, and hope for 
the future, welded into one. His contribution 
for this year was more than carefully painted; 
although as a whole, and amid such royal com- 
pany, it might not have been considered veiy 
striking. 

It represented the interior of a tent, with the 
recumbent figure of a sleeping man, whose fea- 
tures were hid, stretched in the foreground. So 
far, so good ; these were but the dark accesso- 
ries which served as foils to the principal sub- 
ject of the picture — a woman, Jael, the wife of 
Heber the Kenite. 

She was represented in a kneeling posture, 
the nail and hammer with which she was just 
about to kill the sleepiag man in her hands. 
The face, in its calm passionless beauty, was 
exquisitely designed ; but there was a look of 
dehberate cruelty about the mouth which should 
have warned Sisera against trusting her protes- 
tations or accepting her kindness. The hues of 
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the gorgeous Eastern drapery in which she was 
represented seemed chosen only to contrast with 
her white loveliness ; it had no power to put 
anything Kkc warmth into the looks of the 
murderess. 

But John Wardlaw had not seen the dress, or 
the surroundings ; he had only gazed and gazed 
again at the rigid perfection of the features. 

Classical beauty was a passion with him : 
from a youth he had so worshipped the volup- 
tuous curves, the symmetrical outlines and the 
chiselled lineaments of Grecian sculpture, that 
ordinary women of flesh and blood, not being 
able to stand the severe test of his comparisons, 
had failed hitherto in extracting more than a 
passing comment from him. And it had been 
a jest with those who cared to jest with him, 
that if he ever discovered a limb or feature in 
mortal woman which reaUsed his conceptions of 
what the Beautiful, according to the standard of 
the ancients, should come up to, John Wardlaw 
raved about it until his hearers were pretty well 
tired of hearing him discuss its perfections. 

As soon as he perceived that Comicott was 
also of the party, he sprung forward and seized 
him by the hand, to the amazement of the by- 
standers — 

' My dear fellow — it's splendid — it's first-rate, 
I never saw such a face ! ' 

' I'm so glad you hke it,' said the gratified 
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artist. 'What do you think of the back- 
ground ? ' 

*It's all very good, but that £ace couldn't 
be better ; it is classically perfect — it will 
haunt me ! ' 

'Yes; she does look rather jolly, doesn't 
she ?' said Masters. ' You know who it is, 
Wardlaw, I suppose ? ' 

' Why Jael, of course,' replied John Wardlaw. 

' But the original ? ' 

' It's not a portrait ? ' exclaimed the oth^, 
quickly. 

' Yes, it is ; it's little Eowny Bellew, of the 
King's Theatre. I could show you her face 
half-a-dozen times over in these very rooms. 
But she's not a paid model, you know — ^it's only 
her friends who paint her.' 

John Wardlaw felt the hot blood rush to his 
face, but he said nothing. Whilst he had thought 
it was a fancy picture, drawn from Comicott's 
own imagination, he had so greatly admired the 
talent which could first design and then execute 
such loveliness, that he had felt as if he could 
not find words strong enough to express his 
appreciation of it. Now, that he heard it was 
no imaginative face, that Jael, the wife of Heber 
the Kenite, actually existed (although he could 
not but believe that her charms were greatly 
exaggerated), that she was a living, breathing 
woman, the young man scarcely knew what he 

o 2 
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felt. It seemed strange, with this knowledge 
fresh upon him, to hear his companions speak- 
ing of the creation which had so awed his fancy 
in the most ordinary terms. 

* I think myself this is about the best like- 
ness that has ever been taken of Eowney Bellew, 
Comicottj' said CoUerton, who was not quite so 
loquacious as Mr. Masters, ' the character suits 
her so weU. There is no doubt that she is un- 
commonly handsome, only she takes such a deal 
of paint for lighting up. She is the same girl 
that played " Venus " in the extravaganza last 
year, is she not ? ' 

' Of course she is,' replied Cornicott. ' She 
used to be called nothing but " Venus Bellew " 
all last season. She's out-and-out the best model 
in town, but she has a large idea of not making 
herself too cheap. She won't sit for everyone. 
This is only the second picture I've taken of her, 
and she had the coolness to tell me I had asked 
the favour of her sittings once too often already. 
She's a good enough girl, Eowney, but she 
thinks a vast deal of number one.' 

* Is she married ? ' demanded John Wardlaw, 
with his eyes stiU fixed upon the inanimate 
perfections of the Kenite's wife. 

The three men burst out laughing. 

* Married ? ' exclaimed Cornicott, ' What, little 
Bellew ? No ! I am afraid it will be a long time 
before poor Eowney gets married, though I 
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dare say she'd make no objection to the plan. 
But I don't suppose she'll ever bring in more 
than ten shillings a night. She'd be rather an 
expensive luxury for a poor man.' 

'Besides which,' interrupted Masters, 'she 
isn't half so good-looking as Cornicott has re- 
presented her here; the features are Eowney 
Bellew's, but Tom has been using his carmine a 
little too freely about her cheeks. In reality, 
she has not a morsel of colour by daylight, and 
at night she only looks like a tinted statue. 
For my own part, I prefer a httle more life. 
Don't go to the "Kings," and expect to see 
Jael in the flesh, Wardlaw, or you'll be woefully 
disappointed, and so I warn you.' 

'Her beauty is of no moment to me,' said 
John Wardlaw, looking a httle annoyed, ' and so 
it will be of little consequence if I am. A man 
would be a fool who expected to see a hving 
woman like that.' 

'Do you think so?' exclaimed Tom Corni- 
cott. ' Well, then, I'll lay you ten to one that 
when you have seen Eowney Bellew, you'll say 
that Masters is wrong, and that I have not, in 
the least, exaggerated her beauty. Collerton is 
far more correct when he says, that this is the 
best likeness yet taken of her. However, come 
behind the scenes with me to-morrow evening, 
and judge for yourself. Now, I think we have 
blocked up the way long enough.' 
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They moved on as he spoke, and other figures 
crowded to praise or condemn the fece of Jad ; 
to find fault with the distribution of the colour- 
ing, or to criticise the handling of the subject 

But the artist had passed away with his young 
firiends, and was happily unconscious of any of 
the remarks, good, bad, or indifierent, which 
were being unsparingly levelled at the child of 
his brush. 

They found their way out of the crush again 
as best they might, and into the sculpture-room 
and the street. For the rest of the day John 
Wardlaw was talking vigorously with his com- 
panions, condemning, praising, and ridiculing, 
as the humour took him, the various paintings 
they had seen, and no one could have guessed, 
fi-om his outward bearing, that his thoughts 
were not journeying with the subject in hand. 

Yet, for Comicott's ' Death of Sisera,' he had 
not another word to say. 

But when he retired to his room that night, 
and commenced to review mentally the varied 
occurrences of the past day, it appeared to him 
as if his brain had been in one continual whirl 
and confusion, as if Matterby's studio was a 
myth, the sight of the Eoyal Academy and its 
attendant beauties a dream, the figures of 
Masters and Collerton thin, misty ghosts. 

Even the Cornicotts' uncomfortable tea-table, 
with its dirty realities, feded away on re- 
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trospection into an imaginary annoyance, and 
nothing was real, or true, or definable, ex- 
cept the face of Jael, the wife of Heber the 
Kenite. 

After he had extinguished the light, and 
disposed himself to rest, the cruel loveliness of 
that face peered at him from out the surround- 
ing darkness. 

Beneath the influence of its cold passionless 
beauty, he lay down to sleep, and the first 
thought which struck him on awaking was, that 
he was engaged to go that night with Tom 
Comicott behind the scenes of the King's 
Theatre, and see the original of that pictured 
enchantress for himself. 

It was quite impossible that her face or figure, 
that anyone's face or figure (so he told himself), 
could realise the idea that her likeness had 
caused him to form of her ; still it would be a 
satisfaction to his artistic taste, even to see the 
woman who had sat for Heber's wife. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



A MORNING AT MATTERBT'S. 



The lucky have whole days which still they choose ; 
Th' unlucky have but hours^ and those they lose. 

Dbtden. 

But Mr. Matterby's academy had to be visited 
first ; and punctually at ten o'clock John Ward- 
law presented himself there. •As he was ad- 
mitted into the hall, the difference between his 
former and present reception struck him 
forcibly. 

It was very evident, even to one as unaccus- 
tomed to student Ufe ashimself,that as yet neither 
master nor model had made their appearance ; 
for the confused buzz of voices proceeding from 
the gallery and model-room could be likened 
to nothing but that of a bee-hive. 

It ceased for a moment, as our hero made 
his appearance on the threshold, and half a 
hundred pair of eyes were turned to question 
his right of entrance into the sanctuary ; but 
John Wardlaw had metal in him that would 
stand proof against far more formidable assaults 
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than could be contained in the looks of a set 
of impertinent students. 

He paused upon the topmost stair of the 
flight of steps which led to the first room, whilst 
he took a deliberate survey of his future com- 
panions. 

Bapidly as his quick eye flew from one to 
another, the single view sufficed to tell him 
that Masters's assertion of the day before was 
correct ; there were very few gentlemen amongst 
the ' fellows at Matterby's.' 

Specimens of most denominations were there: 
' Jew and Gentile, Crete and Arabian, bond and 
free,' but for a specimen of his own class, 
John Wardlaw looked in vain. 

His keen scrutiny did not appear to conciUate 
the students on his behalf; but, regardless of 
looks or whispers, he now descended into the 
apartment, and elbowed his way amongst the 
unaccommodating crowd, until he caught sight 
of Masters, whose cordial greetings made the 
remainder of the young artists eye the new 
arrival with looks of still greater curiosity. 
The feminine half immediately amalgamated 
in corners, where they communicated their 
several opinions on his appearance to one an- 
other ; but the young men, not seeming dis- 
posed to ojflfer him even this compliment, stood 
together in groups, and continued to stare with 
unremitting rudeness. 
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There was something in the outward bearing 
and appearance of the new-comer which con- 
trasted so forcibly with their own, that it 
offended them. Still more were they disposed 
to resent his manner, which was cool and non- 
chalant, and not at all as if he properly appre- 
ciated the honour of having been admitted 
to the society of a set of embryo Boyal 
Academicians. 

As John Wardlaw returned Masters's recog- 
nition with a nod and a query as to how long 
the model might be expected to keep them 
waiting, he appeared too much at home, spoke 
too much as if he was perfectly at his ease, 
and not in the slightest degree awed, to please 
the fancy of the gentlemen students at Mat- 
terby's. 

They now, also, clustered together, demand- 
ing of each other who the stranger was, and 
otherwise making remarks upon him in tones 
too audible to be called whispers ; but although 
their comments perfectly reached the ears of 
the subject of their discussion, he evidenced 
no further knowledge of the same than might 
be distinguished from the haughty air with 
which he carried himself among them. Even 
to Masters he was afraid to unbend, lest 
it might be taken advantage of by those 
around. 

' Where do you intend to place your easel ? ' 
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inquired tlie former, presently; 'somewhere 
near mine, I hope.' 

' It is impossible for me to decide, until I see 
how Matterby places the model. It cannot 
make much diiFerenoe to us, though. We 
are here to work, I presume, and not to 
chatter.' 

Here the students, supposing, from his col- 
lected way of speaking, that he felt some ccm- 
fidenoe in himself, attempted to show him that 
they could talk art as well as he, and commenced 
a series of jargon on the subject, which com- 
prised far more nonsense than anything else, 
lamentably displaying their want of head-know- 
ledge on the theme they aspired to discuss. 
The names of masters, both ancient and modem, 
were dragged in by the head and ears, simply 
to prove that they had heard of them, and such 
worthless opinions were given in such decided 
tones, that John Wardlaw found it very diflS- 
cult to prevent himself correcting their artistic 
infcamation on the spot. His necessity for 
command, however, was shortly brought to a 
close by the entrance of Mr. Matterby in his 
usual dress, followed by a very dirty-looking 
man in the costume of Italy, who, having 
mounted the dais, stood in the position denoted 
to him, as a model for any celebrity of his 
country by whose name the students chose to 
call him. The usual matutinal greeting to St. 
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Paul over, every easel was erected in its place, 
canvasses, mill-boards, and sketching blocks were 
arrayed, chalks produced, pencils sharpened, and 
scores of eyes and fingers went swiftly and busily 
to work. John Wardlaw observed, as, having 
chosen the site from which he wished to sketch 
the model, he took his seat a little apart from 
the rest, that the students had almost all paired 
off, and that every lady had a gentleman at her 
elbow, to attend to her various wants, and pre- 
vent her taking any trouble for herself. Glanc- 
ing round the room, after awhile, to see if all 
the men were similarly employed, he observed 
an unattended easel very near his own, behind 
the canvass of which appeared the face of Lyddy 
Taylor. It was scarcely a pretty face, although 
it was fair and piquante, but the owner was 
young, and, if one might judge from the many 
times he caught her looking at him, not indis- 
posed to make his acquaintance. And so, during 
a pause in the sketching, John Wardlaw managed 
to move his easel a little nearer hers, from which 
advance it was not difficult to proceed to a 
glance, which called forth a half-recognition on 
her part ; after which the ice was broken, and 
he spoke to her. 

' I am glad to see you have not forgotten me 
since yesterday. Miss Taylor. How is it you 
have no slave waiting upon your wishes, when 
I see several gentlemen working alone ? Are 
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you SO hard-hearted as to forbid them to labour 
for you ? ' 

The girl tossed her head, delighted at the 
compliment. 

' I might have had more than one,' she said, 
' if I had chosen, but I prefer painting to 
myself Boys are such a hindrance.' 

' Then I suppose I had better go a little further 
off again.' 

' I said " boys" — ^I don't call you a boy.' 

* Don't you ? I feel very much flattered by the 
distinction. Then will you allow me to sharpen 
that pencil for you? ' 

He remained by her side the rest of the 
morning, to the extreme indignation of all 
the other students, both male and female — 
the former, because Miss Lyddy Taylor was 
the belle of Matterby's, and used to give 
herself decided airs with them all; the latter, 
because she so evidently prided herself upon 
having captured the handsome new-comer in 
the teeth of so many opposing rivals. At 
eleven o'clock, the model was permitted to 
alter his position for a short time, during 
which interval the pupils rested from their 
labours. As they laid down their materials, 
Lyddy Taylor looked up slyly at John 
Wardlaw. 

' I am going to the King's Theatre to-night,' 
she said. 
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' Are you ? ' he replied ; ' so am I — ^I hope I 
shall see you there.' 

Here the gentleman student, who had been 
tlirown into such an alarming condition the day 
before by Miss Taylor's description of the virtues 
of the new arrival, and who hitherto had been 
recognised by all the brotherhood as her acknow- 
ledged knight, left his own easel at the other 
side of the room, and bustled up to that of the 
fair delinquent. He moved round and about it 
uneasily for a few seconds, looking on the ground 
as if he had lost something, until he was recalled 
to his senses by her pert voice inquiring what 
on earth he wanted. He was too indignant even 
then to explain himself, except by asking her in 
a muffled voice if she had all she required. 

' Everything, thank you,' she replied, mali- 
ciously. ' This gentleman is attending to me/ 
At this imblushing statement of his wrongs, the 
unhappy student nearly boiled over ; but having 
no valid excuse for finding fault with it, attempted 
to vent his indignation against John WardJaw, 
by interposing his person between their easels, 
which, although not touching, were yet suffi- 
ciently near to render such a proceeding very 
hazardous to the equilibrium of that at which 
the latter painted. 

' The easels should not be crowded together 
in this manner,' he said, almost panting in his 
rage. ' Mr. Matterby doesn't approve of it. It 
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is impossible to paint properly without elbow- 
room.' 

John Wardlaw rose from his seat immediately. 

' Stand a little further off, if you please/ he 

said haughtily, and suflGiciently loud for everyone 

in the room to hear him ; ' I am going to move 

my easel.' 

The bragging student did as he was desired, 
albeit rather astonished that his remonstrance 
should have had such immediate effect upon his 
rival, when John Wardlaw lifting his easel with 
both hands placed it so near to that of Lyddy 
Taylor's, that they appeared as one. Drawing his 
chair after it, he sat down close beside her, as he 
said — 

' Now, Miss Taylor, I don't think there is any 
more fear of our being disturbed by people try- 
ing to push themselves between our easels. I see 
you have taken this model from almost exactly 
the same point of view as I have — that is charm- 
ing ; we shall be able to work together in right 
earnest now.' 

Lyddy Taylor, who had been giggUng violently 
the whole time that this scene was taking place, 
now entered so enthusiastically into the views 
of her new admirer, that the discomfited suitor 
had nothing to do but to return to his own 
seat, impotently vowing vengeance. 

As soon as one o'clock arrived, the Itahan 
patriot retired altogether, to allow the pupils 
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time to discuss their luncheon or dinner. Then 
it was that St. Paul, moving solemnly between 
the ranks, paused before John Wardlaw's can- 
vass, and gravely expressed his satisfaction at it. 

*I understand you have been a pupil of 
Matthews, of Maidstone. You do him credit, 
sir.' 

John Wardlaw bowed his acknowledgment 
of the compliment, and the apostle went on : 

' Our monthly students' gathering takes place 
next Wednesday week. At such times I like 
each of my pupils to send in a sketch of their 
own (the subjects for which I give out the 
commencement of each month), and their merits 
are determined by ballot. The subject for next 
time is " Parting." Perhaps you will also give 
us your idea of it, either in pencil, pen and ink, 
or oils. Anything, so that it is entirely your 
own.' 

'You may depend upon the latter clause, 
sir,' John Wardlaw repUed ; ' and if I have time 
between this and that to sketch it out, I will 
not fail to do so. But you will be prepared, of 
course, to see it in the rough. I never work 
hastily.' 

Mr. Matterby fully acquiescing in the good 
sense of this last statement, then passed on to 
his own luncheon. He had scarcely disappeared 
from the room, when the same buzz arose that 
had greeted the ears of John Wardlaw on his 
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entrance that morning ; and such exclamations 
as ' Well, I never ! ' ' Cool, isn't it ? ' and ' What 
next?' plainly distinguishable on every side, 
made him pretty well aware in what estimation 
he was already held at Matterby's. Even 
Masters looked at him in astonishment. 

' What made you come here at all, old fel- 
low ? ' he said, good humouredly, as he found 
his way up to John Wardlaw's side ; ' I told 
you yesterday you were a cut above us. Why, 
you know as much as old Matterby himself 
now.' 

This speech did not tend to make the other 
students feel more amiably disposed towards 
the stranger, particularly as he would not deny 
the charge. 

'Well, I can hardly say that,' he replied, 
'until I see how Matterby paints. Cornicott 
says he's a very good artist. What did I 
come for.'^ Why, for the advantage of the 
models and the room, I suppose ; else I could 
work as well at Cornicott's as here. Miss Tay- 
lor, are you going home ?•' 

The students had drawn out sundry provisions 
by this time, and, seated on lockers or chairs, as 
their choice dictated to them, were busily em- 
ployed eating and talking. But a few had 
assumed their walking gear, with the evident 
intention of seeking the streets, and amongst 
them was Miss Lyddy Taylor. 

VOL. I. p 
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* Oh I no,' she said, in answer to his question, 
' I live ever so far off. I'm only going with 
Miss Turton to a pastry-cook's to have my 
dinner.' 

' May I escort you there ? ' 

' May he, Fanny dear ? ' said Miss Taylor, 
turning with a giggle to her friend. 

Miss Turton said she was sure she didn't care 
if he did or didn't, upon which Mr. Wardlaw 
insisted on deciding for himself by offering 
an arm to each young lady, and escorting them 
out into the street, followed by the unmitigated 
disgust of all their fellow students. 

After which he spent a frivolous hour with 
them at the pastry-cook's, by the end of which 
time neither Miss Taylor nor Miss Turton knew 
which of them he admired the most, and 
he wound up by presenting each of his fair 
companions with a bonbonniere out of his 
scanty coin, in order thereby still more to in- 
crease the ire of the ' fellows at Matterby's.' 

By the time that four o'clock came, and the 
hours for day students were at an end, there was 
scarcely a male heart in the academy (except 
Masters's and CoUerton's) that did not throb 
with jealousy either of John Wardlaw's looks 
or his painting, or his success with the young 
ladies ; nor a female one that did not pant with 
indignant spite against those ' outrageous flirts, 
Lyddy Taylor and Fanny Turton.' 
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Even on the first day of his entrance there, 
in the first essay he made to plant his feet upon 
the road to fame, John Wardlaw, who so much 
needed friends, made enemies instead. 

He was not fit for such a life. With all his 
talent for the work, he was too fastidious in his 
tastes, too sensitive to anything like coarseness 
or vulgarity, to permit him cheerfully to grovel 
in order that he might rise. 

As he walked homewards that afternoon and 
thought of the strange companionship which 
suddenly seemed to have, surrounded him on 
every side, he actually shuddered. He had 
been only two days in London, but he already 
felt that he had not been bom or brought up 
for this. It was so different from what he had 
anticipated. Amidst all the new faces that he 
had seen since leaving Sutton Valence, only 
one, in its grace and purity, came up to his 
ideas of what the face of gentle blood should 
be, and that was the pictured profile of Eowena 
Bellew* 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

AN EVENING AT THE ' KING'S.' 

Honour and shame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part ; there all the honour lies. 

Pope. 

Miss Laura Tredman sat before the mirror in 
her dressing-room at the Ejng's Theatre with a 
look of complete satisfaction impressed upon her 
fair features. And she had every reason to feel 
satisfied. 

Another month of her engagement with Mr. 
Dobson, an engagement which brought her in 
two Imndred a week, had still to run before she 
took lier departure for the provinces. She was 
received nightly, as she made her appearance 
on the boards of his theatre, with what the 
newspaper reporters termed ' thunders of rap- 
turous applause;' and she had been acknow- 
ledged that season, by the best critics, to be the 
most finished actress in London, the ' ablest 
interpreter of the histrionic drama then upon 
the stage.' 

And whatever profit, applause, or compliments 
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Laura Tredman received, she deserved them 
all and more. Not so much, how^ever, for her 
public success, which was undoubted, as for the 
beauty of her private life. She had been an 
actress since she was a baby. Twenty years 
before, she had been known as the best ' Prince 
Arthur, and ' Ariel,' and ' Puck,' upon the stage, 
to say nothing of a dozen other characters — 
not Shaksperian — and with the exception of a 
short interval, devoted to study, she had never 
quitted the boards since. 

She came of a generation of actors, every one 
of whom had appeared in public at different 
times, and gradually disappeared again, no one 
knew or cared whither, until Laura had been 
left standing alone, the only genius and the only 
support of her family. Bravely the girl had 
struggled in those early days to maintain the 
position she had gained, and a comfortable home 
for her parents at the same time. They were 
all dependent on her. Father and mother, 
sisters and brothers, not counting the vauriens 
amongst her kindi'ed (and which of our flocks 
is without a black sheep or two to betray its 
fallen origin .^), lived upon Laura Tredman. She 
had been borne heavily upon by some ; betrayed 
by others ; even cheated by a few ; but still the 
brave heart battled manfully with the storms of 
life, and shook off trouble as a water-dog shakes 
the moisture off his coat as soon as ever it 
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touched sliore again. To lose her hard-earned 
coin through treachery, or to be wheedled out of 
it through selfishness, may have sometimes dis- 
turbed momentarily the peace of Laura Tred- 
man ; but to work for her own people, to labour 
night after night to maintain her parents in com- 
fort, slie never for an instant thought hard. She 
was bound up heart and soul in her home 
affections ; she would have stripped herself of 
every possession sooner than any one of them 
should want it ; she would have died rather than 
have been parted from them unnecessarily, even 
for a period. This was the great charm of her 
character, which no one who conversed with her 
for a few hours could fail to observe. Home 
was her religion ; her people were her God ; 
and Laura Tredman was the most unselfish and 
devoted of worshippers. 

In age she was about thirty, or thereabouts, 
in person thoroughly English. With a skin 
and complexion as white as our island can pro- 
duce, fair hair, and an aquiline nose, what 
eyes could possibly have gleamed forth from 
her face except our national ones of blue? 
Blue they most certainly were, and large and 
bright and clear into the bargain, with a sweet, 
benevolent, womanly expression in them, which 
was far more taking than themselves. In 
figure the actress was tall and well-formed, 
with a remarkably handsome hand and foot. 
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of both of which she was rather vain. In 
private, she had a joyous, hearty ring in her 
voice, which was suflScient to make a man 
swear to her truth before he knew her, and in 
manners she was as quiet and refined as any 
lady aristocrat in the land. 

It is not to be supposed that with attractions 
like the above, and the power of fortune in her 
hands, Laura Tredman had passed through 
woman's most dangerous lustre without re- 
ceiving ojQfers of marriage. Doubtless she had 
done so, but she still remained single, and no one 
knew more than the fact. Whether the cause 
that induced her to choose an unmarried life 
was an early disappointment, or a determina- 
tion not to leave her parents, or a fear of 
permitting the amount of work she should 
perform to be settled by a third person, it is 
impossible to say, but the efiect remained. 

It is not likely either that she had not been 
subjected to many a temptation. The quietest 
life reeks with the devil's whisperings, and the 
life of an actress is not a quiet one. Yet Laura 
Tredman, in trouble and necessity no less than 
in success, had ever managed to keep unspotted 
her pure and irreproachable name. 

Her early troubles were over now : innate 
courage had borne her triumphantly through 
them all, and the reward was her own. She 
had a first-rate house in Piccadilly — a carriage 
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and horses always at her command ; and to 
judge from her mania for making presents and 
her large-hearted charity, no less than from 
the style of her dress and appointments, an 
unlimited supply of pin-money. 

Above all she had an inward, restful peace in 
contemplating the luxuries she had purchased 
for her own, which no amount of money could 
have given her — no success ensured. 

But to return to her as she now appears: 
Miss Tredman sat before her looking-glass, 
surveying the ejQfect of her stage costume, in a 
state of blissful contentment. Two of her 
younger sisters who had been busily employed 
in aiding her to dress, were in the room with 
her, engaged in putting away such articles as 
she did not require, or had taken off. 

' Bessie, darling,' said the actress presently as 
she bent forward to examine herself more par- 
ticularly, ' you've made me redder on one cheek 
than the other.' 

At her sister's words Bessie flew to her side 
with the haresfoot and saucer of rouge in her 
hand, whilst Mary left her folding to look after 
itself, and hastened to hold the hand-glass for 
Laura's better accommodation. 

Whatever love this woman lavished on her 
kind was returned fourfold into her bosom, for 
her brothers and sisters idolised as much as 
they admired her, and her parents never 
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mentioned her name but with the deepest 
pride. 

* That's not our hand-glass, surely, Polly ! ' ex- 
claimed Miss Tredman, as she saw the one her 
sister held. ' Where did it come from ? ' 

' I was obliged to borrow it from the dresser,' 
replied Mary. 'I lent yours last evening to Miss 
Bellew, and she has not returned it.' 

'Eowena Bellew — ^has she been in here 
again ? ' 

' Only for a minute, Laury. She said nothing 
except to ask for the hand-glass. She had had 
an accident with hers. We hardly exchanged 
two words.' 

' I am glad of it. I don't like that girl. I 
am always afraid she will come in here whilst 
I am *' on." Don't encourage it, Polly, if she 
does.' 

* I don't think it's hkely, Laury,' said the other 
sister. ' Miss Bellew seems such a cold, unso- 
ciable sort of girl.' 

' So she may be ; but she is always very 
anxious to work her way into better society 
than her own, and I don't wish it to be ours.' 

' There's nothing wrong about her, Laury ? ' 
inquired Bessie. 

' God forbid, child ! But I don't know enough 
of her to like her to associate with Polly and 
you. So be good children, and keep in the 
dressing-room till I come back. If I find you 
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loitering behind the scenes, I shall bring Parsons 
to dress me another night instead.' 

'Miss Tredna^ called,' squeaked the shrill 
voice of the call-boy through the key-hole of 
the door; and then the actress rose. As she 
stooped to return the kisses of Polly and Bessie 
before she left them, she had far more the air 
of a mother towards them than a sister, so 
gravely earnest was her parting admonition. 

' Now, don't go outside, dear children. You 
have your books, and I shan't be long.' 

But Miss Tredman was longer than she had 
anticipated ; for as (her duty over for the pre- 
sent) she re-appeared at the back of the stage, 
wrapped in a large cloak which nearly hid her 
dress, she encountered Tom Comicott, who had 
just arrived. After the first greeting, he was 
about to pay her some comphment upon the 
part she was sustaining, but she forestalled him. 

'Mr. Comicott, you are the very person I 
wanted to see. Where have you been hiding 
yourself lately ? ' 

' Nowhere, Miss Tredman ; but I have been 
detained at home the two last evenings by the 
arrival of my friend Mr. Wardlaw, who has 
come to live with us.' 

' Is this your friend ? ' said Laura Tredman, 
glancing at John Wardlaw, who stood next to 
her. ' Pray introduce him to me.' 

As he met the steady look of her clear eyes. 
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he thought that he had never encountered so 
thoroughly honest and kindly a gaze before, and 
his heart warmed towards the speaker at once. 
She seemed to guess his feehngs, and recipro- 
cate them ; for, as Tom Comicott comphed with 
her request, and introduced him, the actress laid 
her frank hand in his. 

' I am very glad to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Wardlaw. Any friend of Mr. Cornicott's I 
take on trust ; but if your looks do not belie 
you, I think we shall be friends on our own ac- 
count by-and-bye.' 

She spoke with the assurance of a woman 
who has not only seen a good deal of the world, 
but whom the world has deUghted to honour ; 
yet there was no boldness in her speech — ^no- 
thing but the entire absence of all affectation ; 
for, directly afterwards, she turned her attention 
again to Tom Cornicott. 

' To return to business, Mr. Cornicott, what 
about the Glaishers ? ' 

'Well! I'm afraid it's a true bill. Miss Tred- 
man ; there is no doubt that the poor girl is 
dying, and the father is completely thrown out 
of work by his arm. The day before yesterday 
they were in the greatest destitution — one of our 
little ballet girls, Wardlaw,' added the artist in 
explanation to his companion, ' who was sadly 
burnt at the foothghts a few weeks ago, and has 
been lingering ever since. However, from what 
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they told me, I expect it v^ill soon be over now. 
But they are eight in family.' 

' Oh ! Mr. Comicott,' exclaimed the actress, 
making no attempt to conceal the tears which 
had filled her large blue eyes, ' why did you not 
let me know of this before ? I told you I should 
be glad to send that poor girl a little rehef. I 
want to get up a subscription for her in the 
theatre. She belonged to us, and we are so many. 
Surely amongst us we ought to do something.' 

' I can't say I see the necessity for it,' said 
another voice, and rather a hard one. ' It's Mr. 
Dobson's business if it is' anyone's.' 

' That may be yow opinion, Miss Bellew,' 
said Laura Tredman, coldly. 

At that name John Wardlaw started violently 
and looked up, and at the same moment Tom 
Cornicott nudged his elbow, whispering, ' Here's 
my Jael, Wardlaw,' and then bid the new comer 
' Good evening.' 

Eowena Bellew saw the action, and heard the 
whisper, and as John Wardlaw raised his eyes 
to her figure their glances met. 

For the first moment he could scarcely believe 
that it was the prototype of the Kenite's wife 
that encountered his view, for the girl before 
him was in the stage dress of a page, and although 
a green velvet tunic slashed with white satin 
became her well, and knee-breeches and silk 
stockings showed ofi* every line of her voluptuous 
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form, they recalled no idea of the magic curves 
vrith which he had been so enraptured, and 
which were more to be imagined than seen 
. through the flowing Eastern drapery in which 
she was represented in her picture. But as 
the conversation proceeded between her and the 
others, he had ample time to sate his eyes with 
her perfections ; and as she grew famiUar to him 
he recognised her likeness, and began at last to 
think that Tom Comicott had not done justice 
to her. There was no doubt at all about it ; 
Eowena BeUew was extremely beautiful. 

Her features (as has been said before) were 
perfectly classical. No fault could possibly be 
found with that oval face, which, commencing 
with a fair creamy forehead encircled by dark 
sleek hair, was carried on by a dehcate straight 
nose, a curved mouth, the upper lip of which was 
so short that it gave its owner a perpetual look 
of scorn, and terminated by the most distracting 
of pointed chins, with a dimple like the impress 
of Love's own finger just in the centre of it. 

So far the face of Eowena Bellew was more 
like that of a statue than of a living creature ; 
had she possessed eyes as loving as they were 
lovely, she would have been more like an angel 
than a woman. But delicately feminine as she 
was, both in form and feature, the title of woman 
was perhaps the last she was ever likely to 
deserve. If anyone doubted it, he had but to 
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look at her eyes to believe the truth. In size 
they were large, in shape long, in colour hazel, 
and fringed with the darkest of lashes, which lay 
upon her usually colourless cheek like jet upon 
ivory ; but here their attraction ceased. Bowena 
Bellew's eyes accorded with the rest of her body. 
They were the eyes of a statue. They were cold 
and hard and unyielding ; when she felt most so, 
they looked bUnd, there was so little life in 
them. They shone like crystals ; glittered like 
diamonds ; were clear as lake-water ; were any- 
thing, everything — but warm, or sympathetic, 
or pitiful. With all her perfection of shape, all 
her anxiety to make herself agreeable when 
there were stakes worth playing for, all her 
capability for acting a character she did not feel, 
Eowena Bellew, with beauty fit to mate with 
the gods, had never yet moved mortal man suffi- 
ciently to make him wish her his. Many 
had passionately admired her, a few had told 
her so, but no one had married her, and at the 
present time she was, at least, five and twenty, 
and had been on the stage for ten years. 

She was no actress; she WQnt through her 
parts mechanically, and after a large amount of 
study; simply because it was her living, and 
she had to do it. But there was no soul in 
anything she played. 

Laura Tredman was used to throw herself 
so thoroughly into the character she represented. 
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that her fictitious words would call forth real 
tears upon her honest cheeks. And Miss Bellew 
had been heard to ridicule as the height of affec- 
tation anyone pretending so to lose her own 
identity in a stage part. For herself, she con- 
sidered it so many words to be said, and the 
sooner they were over the sooner she could get 
home to her supper. But the consequence of 
this was, that Miss Bellew occasionally had more 
leisure for her supper than she really cared about, 
and had it not been for her beauty, she would 
probably have been able to order it at any hour 
she chose every night of her life. 

At the present time she was filling a very 
secondary part, but as long as she had her salary 
and was permitted to display her charms to the 
best advantage, her ambition was fiilly satisfied. 

John Wardlaw could not help observing the 
alteration which had come over Miss Tredman's 
manner as she addressed herself to Miss Bellew, 
and Miss Bellew evidently saw it also, for she 
replied, in rather a defiant tone, ' Everybody's 
opinion, I should think, as well as mine. What 
have we to do with accidents to the ballet girls ? 
It was not our fault. The manager ought to 
have had the footlights properly guarded. Any 
one of us might catch fire, any night.' 

' So we might ^nd die, apparently, for aught 
Miss Bellew would help us,' returned Laura 
Tredman indignantly. 
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'I scarcely think Miss Bellew understands 
the worst state of the case/ interposed Tom 
Comicott, trying goodhumouredly to keep the 
peace between them : ' it is not only that the 
poor girl is dying from the effects of her 
bums, but that her family are nearly starving 
from the father being thrown out of work by a 
broken arm. The only two bread *^ winners " 
down. It is hard, Miss Bellew.' 

By this time several of the corps de ballet 
were grouped about the spot. 

' Oh, isn't it ?' exclaimed a voice from amongst 
them compassionately. ' Poor dear Emily ! Only 
to think, she's dying. Mr. Comicott, you know 
I was there at the time and saw it all. She 
screamed dreadful, poor dear ! I wish I had any 
money to send her, but I haven't really ; it's so 
little I get, and I've no father, so we use it all 
at home. But I took her a bit of rice pud- 
ding yesterday, and she swallowed a spoonful 
or so.' 

' Did you ?' exclaimed Laura Tredman, turning 
to the ballet girl and seizing her hand ; 
' you good little creature, God will remember it, 
you may be sure. Mr. Comicott,' she added, 
turning to the artist, whilst the benevolent little 
dancer retired amongst her companions, very 
proud at having been shaken hands with by the 
* great ' Miss Tredman, ' this child puts us all to 
shame ! You must send them something for me 
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the very first thing to-morrow, will you ? You 
know how my own time is swallowed up. Do 
come with me to my dressing-room and I will 
give it you at once. My God ! ' she exclaimed, 
as, having reached her sanctuary, she attempted 
with fingers tremblmg from emotion to unfasten 
her purse, ' to think that there should be such 
misery close at hand and we should have so 
much ! There, Mr. Cornicott, take that, pray, 
and use it for them in any manner you think fit.' 
And she put a bank note for ten pounds in his 
hands as she spoke. He began to say something 
about it being too much, but she would not let 
him finish. 

'Too much?' she rephed, 'when a whole 
family is starving, and I often spend more on a 
single dress. Mr. Cornicott, I can never hear of 
distress hke that without remembering that the 
day may come when I shall be in want myself.' 

' Oh, Laury, what do you mean ? ' exclaimed 
Bessie and Polly as, horrified at her emotion, 
they flew to their sister's side. 

'Nothing, darlings,' she answered fondly, 
' excepting that I turn sick sometimes when I 
see the wretchedness, and the misery, and the 
selfishness this world contains. And now, 
Mr. Cornicott, I must send you away, for I 
shall have to go " on " again in a few minutes.' 

In the meanwhile John Wardlaw had had an 
opportunity of conversing with his statuesque 

VOL. I. Q 
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divinity. As soon as Miss Tredman had moved 
away, followed by the artist, his eyes, in seeking 
her face again, had found that she was looking 
at him also. She did not blush or grow in the 
least confused beneath the ardour of his gaze. 
No marble 'Eve,' listening, in imconscious naked- 
ness, to the whisper of the serpent; no imveiled 
' Una,' subduing even the looks of the wild 
beasts of the forest by her purity ; no startled 
'Bather' disclosing in her hurried flight the 
charms she most desires to conceal, ever met 
the fixed look of a man's admiration with more 
perfect indifference than did Eowena Bellew. 
SteadUy she stood his gaze, as steadily returned 
it ; and then spoke to him as if they had been 
acquainted for a himdred years. 

' What do you think of the lawgiver ? ' she 
said, alluding to Miss Tredman. ' I say she had 
better give up playing, and take to preaching 
instead.' 

' She seems very good,' said John Wardlaw, 
scarcely knowing what to reply. 

' Very good — ^yes, I dare say she is,' returned 
Miss Bellew ; ' but let her keep her goodness to 
herself then. What right has she to lay down 
laws for the whole of the theatre ? I suppose 
we know what is just, as well as herself.' 

The young man was silent ; so presently she 
said, ' Why don't you answer ? * 

' I really hardly know what to answer you,' 
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he then replied. ' I never saw Miss Tredman 
till to-night, and I don't think I listened par- 
ticularly to what she said — ^I was better 
engaged.' 

' How ? ' she demanded sharply. 

'If I was quite sure you would not be 
offended, Miss Bellew, I should say — ^with 
looking at yourself.' 

' Bah ! ' she said contemptuously. 

If she had attempted to court him, if she had 
laid herself out to attract his attention to her 
beauty, or to display it in its best hght, she 
might have dazzled him for a while, as she had 
others ; but once familiar with her charms, they 
would have paUed upon him. But this appa- 
rent utter indifference to his admiration, this 
even distaste to it, had greater power to kindle 
a flame in a breast as sensitive as that of 
John Wardlaw, than any advances could have 
had. This statue, statuesque in feeUng as in 
form, put him on his mettle. Her beauty had 
lighted in him a sudden passion; her non- 
chalance was the very thing needed to fan it 
into a flame ; and until Tom Comicott reap- 
peared, he continued to gaze at her, as he had 
done the day before at her picture. 

' You don't go on tiU the last act, do you ?' 
inquired the latter of Miss BeUew, as he 
joined them again. 

'No,' she repKed, as she leant against a 

q2 
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portion of the scenery, throwing her lithe form 
about, as she noticed the excitement which 
appeared in John Wardlaw's eyes as each 
fresh position she assumed brought some fresh 
beauty or other into prominent display. 

' Have you been to the Academy yet, to see 
your faint resemblance exhibited ? ' asked Tom 
Comicott. 

' No,' she said again, * but I am going some 
day — I suppose it attracts crowds of wor- 
shippers ? ' 

*If it does,' he said gallantly, 'it must be 
on account of the subject, and not of the paint- 
ing.' 

' Of course,' she answered carelessly. 

' Wardlaw here was raving about it,' con- 
tinued Tom Cornicott, laughing. ' I should have 
been afraid for the consequences if I had not 
promised to bring him here to-night and show 
him the original.' 

* Lideed ! ' she said, in the same careless, in- 
different manner, and then added, as if she had 
just hit upon a subject which interested her, 'Mr. 
Comicott, did you tell the dresser the tunic for 
Aladdin ought to be orange or yellow ? because 
there's a vast difference between the two by 
night. He says yellow, and I think it's most 
unbecoming ; besides, orange goes much better 
with the green.' 

* I said neither,' he repKed, ' or I meant 
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neither. The tunic will look best in brimstone 
colour.' 

' Ah ! that's quite another thing/ she said ; ' I 
shall tell the dresser so. But there's my cue ; so 
good-night, I go straight home after this scene.' 

She went away quickly as she spoke, and 
John Wardlaw saw her that evening no more ; 
went away without a word or a gesture, without 
so much as a look of farewell directed to where 
he stood in silent admiration. He had no right 
to expect it, so he told himself ; he had received 
no formal introduction to Miss Bellew ; still, she 
had introduced herself, and mere politeness de- 
manded that on her departure she should have 
made some slight recognition of his existence. 
Perhaps he had offended her by the expression 
of his too open admiration ; perhaps Tom Comi- 

cott had, by telling her that What business 

had Cornicott or anybody else to speak for him, 
or to take any of his opinions for granted ? It 
was a deuced piece of interference on Tom 
Comicott's part, and he should let him know as 
much, if he took it upon himself to make any 
more jokes on his account. And John Wardlaw 
felt more annoyed at the artist's clearsighted- 
ness, and the actress's indifference, than he cared 
to acknowledge even to his own heart. 

'Your friend does not seem to be enjoying 
himself,' said the cheerful voice of Laura Tred- 
man to Tom Cornicott, as she crossed behind 
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the scenes, in one of her numerous journeys to 
and fro. * Mr. Wardlaw, the stage is a very 
stupid place viewed from this quarter ; I advise 
you to go and see it from the front.' 

He had been shuffled about from side to side, 
stumbling first over one piece of furniture, and 
then over another, as is usual with those unac- 
customed to find their way behind the scenes of 
a theatre ; stared at by the corps de ballet, and 
the object of a good many comments, until 
he had felt uncommonly cross, and as he leant 
against a portion of the scenery he looked so ; 
and Tom Comicott's next remark, added to his 
former grievance, did not tend to improve his 
temper. 

'He was enjoying himself very much. Miss 
Tredman, until a certain goddess of beauty 
vanished from his gaze; since which time he 
has been in a state of collapse.' 

* A goddess of beauty ! ' exclaimed Miss Tred- 
man, laughing. * What, Venus Bellew ? I hope 
he's not smitten in that quarter, Mr. Comicott ! ' 

* Mortally, I fear,' was the reply. 

The actress's expression changed in an instant 
from lightness to pity. 

' Are you in earnest ? ' she said, quickly. 
' Heaven help him ! ' 

Half-an-hour more, and the King's Theatre, 
and Laura Tredman, and the lovely statue, were 
all phantoms which belonged to the past ; but 
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John Wardlaw could not shake off the remem- 
brance of those three words, nor the tone in 
which they had been uttered. Supposing he 
did admire Miss Bellew, or had ever thought 
of doing so, which was all nonsense, and about 
the last thing in the world he should think of, 
still, allowing the possibility — the probabihty if 
you will — ^why should Laura Tredman think him 
worthy of the pity of heaven for admiring the 
most perfect creature heaven ever produced ? 
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CHAPTEE X. 

DEEPER IS THE MIRE. 

Nought under heaven so strongly doth allure 
The sence of man, and all hb mind possese^ 
As beautie's lovely baite. — Spenser. 

TuERE is no such thing as love at first sight. 
I feel that, in the face of so many of the 
-world's commentators as have recorded the 
fact, this is a bold assertion to make ; yet I 
hope it may be found capable of maintaining 
itself. In the first place, let us consider what 
love is. In all instances it is a feeling of 
growth. The mother's love for her infant is 
an instinct, imbued with her knowledge of its 
advent and developed with its birth. The 
child's love for its mother is called forth day 
after day by the exercise of her tenderness 
towards it. Brothers and sisters, all relations 
and all friends, grow to like each other. Afiec- 
tion is not bom with them, nor does it spring 
up in a single hour, however fore-inchned they 
may be to exercise it. And so to bring us to 
the love of the sexes, where it is pure, and 
elevated, and refined, it must have had its 
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foundation in some more solid quality than 
mere outward attraction ; have been built upon 
the basis of some mutual quality or liking, 
which is not to be seen or guessed at in a 
single interview. Love is a plant of growth, 
and the seed which springs up instantaneously 
is a spurious imitation of that divine gift. 
But because love is not a mushroom, bom in 
a night and flourishing in the rankest of beds, 
it does not follow that men and women are 
unable at first sight to inspire one another with 
a feehng so strong that, if it finds soil to fur- 
ther its growth, it may ripen into one of greater 
purity. Beauty has, and will at all times, and 
to all time, have the power to raise a passion 
in the breast of mortals that, where Beauty is 
wedded to Sense or Sensibihty, will soon unite 
itself to Love. 

But of itself, and standing alone, Passion is 
a worthless weed — an impostor and a cheat — 
that too often tries to pass itself off* for a holy 
feeling, of which it knows nothing. For Pas- 
sion is an appeal to the senses. Love a union 
of the souls ; and their characteristics are as 
diverse as their nature. Passion gratified, 
satiates itself, and loathes the object of its de- 
sires ; Love returned is never satisfied, but 
demands a daily increase. Passion ungratified 
is ready to wreak vengeance on the one who 
disappoints it ; Love unreturned may mourn in 
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silence, but it ' will never lift its hand to strike. 
And, in consequence, there is to this picture, as 
to all others, a reverse ; for whilst Passion de- 
grades human nature and demoralises the soul, 
a virtuous Love elevates the mind, enlarges the 
heart, and gives the spirit the only foretaste of 
heaven permitted us on earth : and the proof 
of this is, that even the exercise of an imhappy 
love will make a man better than if he had 
never loved at all. I could quote Longfellow 
here, but that * Evangehne ' is world-known, 
and the trouble would be wasted, whatever 
Affection may not be. 

And yet, how seldom is any distinction made 
between feelings so opposite in their nature and 
effects I It is the most usual thing to hear said, 
that such a man fell in love with such a woman 
for her singing, or her dancing, or her face ; 
whereas it could only have been that the voice, 
or the skill, or the beauty awoke a passion 
in his breast — struck some answering chord 
in his senses — that the owner of such charms 
without them would never have had the power 
to command. And it follows, therefore, that 
the feeUng was given to the act or the thing, 
and not the creature; and yet men from all 
ages have married under such circumstances, 
and been surprised afterwards, and thought 
themselves hardly treated by Fate — that the 
union of bodies had not been followed by a 
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union of souls. Not one-half, nor one-quarter, 
of the millions which exist know the real 
meaning of the word Love. They mistake for 
it a feeling which is ready in its mad desire 
to overleap all obstacles, even to sacrifice its 
object, in the accomplishment of its wishes. 
They forget that love is a forgetfulness of self, 
even to curbing the wildest and gladdest of its 
hopes, if they do not tend to the entire happi- 
ness of the creature beloved. 

John Wardlaw, at this period of his life, 
must be numbered in the unenhghtened three- 
quarters of existing millions. For lack of a 
better he is the hero of this book, but he 
does not pretend to be a hero of the universe ; 
and he had doubtless a great deal of humanity 
mixed up with his best actions. He had con- 
ceived a devouring passion for Eowena Bellew ; 
no other words — no less powerful an expression 
— can convey one tithe of the feeling which 
possessed him. Ever since the evening on which 
he had first seen her he had been haunted by 
her image. Day and night it had pursued 
him ; laid down with him in his bed, risen 
with him in the morning ; followed him to his 
work, and sat with him at his meals. He had 
tried to shut it out with the light, but her 
clear-cut features had beamed upon him through 
the darkness, hke a marble profile carved upon 
a tomb. He had kept a candle burning in his 
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room all night, but the only effect of that had 
been to hold hhn in waking torture till the 
morning. He had tried to walk it off — ^to read 
it away — to efl^ce it by labour ; but after each 
of his attempts, ever through them all had 
shone the perfect outlme of the actress's form 
and features, and made him restless and vaguely 
unhappy. He had been reared quietly in the 
country ; subjected to few temptations ; and 
without the opportunity of giving a wide range 
to his artistic taste. His sight had not been 
glutted with loveliness, nor his ear with flat- 
tery, for he had associated very little with 
women, and he had no fear of them or, what 
was worse, of himself But, in the abstract, 
he had always been a keen worshipper of 
Beauty, in whatever form she came to him; 
and this woman realised all that he had ever 
dreamed of as beautiful, and far more than he 
had ever hoped to see in mortal shape. 

A fortnight had now elapsed since he had 
first accompanied Tom Cornicott to the King's 
Theatre, and he had scarcely missed going there 
one night since. He had gone to gaze upon 
llowena Bellew ; to exchange, perhaps, a few 
words with her ; to receive one time encourage- 
ment, the next cold indifference ; at all times 
insincerity. He had ceased to rave about her 
perfections to others ; he never mentioned her 
name now, even in the most commonplace man- 
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ner. Several times Tom Comicott had not 
even known of his visits to the theatre, until 
he heard of them afterwards through Laura 
Tredman. 

Everyone saw the state of the case but our 
hero himself, and he scarcely knew what ailed 
him, or rather he seemed to have entered into 
a compact with his own heart to ignore the 
existence of any feeling foreign to such as it 
had hitherto experienced. If he had paused to 
question it upon the subject, he must have fol- 
lowed up the examination by a verdict; and 
whilst his Sense lu'ged him to the step, his Fate 
interposed, and laid her hands upon his eyes. 
He would not stop to ask what it was, or what 
should be its end ; but he knew that the un- 
satisfied longing which possessed him was tem- 
porarily allayed by the presence of Eowena 
Bellew, and so he sought it as often as it was 
in his power. And when it was not feasible 
he was morose, and gloomy, and unsociable, and 
felt with shrinking that, short a time as he had 
been amongst them, his companions were be- 
coming more unbearable to him every day, and 
that there was no light and no life anywhere 
but in the light of her presence. 

It was the morning of the day on which the 
students' gathering was to be held at Mr. Mat- 
terby's academy, and John Wardlaw sat in 
Tom Comicott's studio, putting in a few rapid 
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touches to a small picture which he designed to 
send in for competition. 

' I cannot possibly finish it,' he said to himself 
as he sat down to work, ' but they must take it 
in the rough; 

He had had ample time to finish it, had he 
been so inclined, but he had terribly wavered 
on the subject of attending this very meeting. 
At first he had said he should go, and had com- 
menced the sketch before him as his idea of the 
given theme, * Parting ; ' — ^next he had voted 
the whole proceeding a * deuced bore,' and 
(in his own mind) aU the people concerned in 
it as ' snobs,' and had expressed his firm deter- 
mination not to make one of the party ; to 
which determination he appeared to have clung 
up to the preceding evening. But on the morn- 
ing in question, to Tom Comicott's great surprise, 
his boarder had asked the loan of his studio in 
which to put a few more touches to his picture. 

' For it must go in this afternoon,' he lu'ged, 
*and I cannot possibly send it in its present 
state.' 

' Why, I thought you had quite decided not 
to go to Matterby's to-night, Wardlaw. What 
is the reason of this sudden change — eh ? ' 

'If you want your studio to yourself this 
morning, Comicott, say so, please,' was the 
only reply, ' and I'll paint up in my own room.' 

The artist's face overclouded. 
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' You know I don't mean that, Wardlaw. I 
told you to use it at any time. Well 1 1 am 
very glad you are going, old fellow ; it would 
seem as if you did not wish to be one of us if 
you stayed at home.' 

And John Wardlaw had winced at the very 
idea of being ' one ' with the students at Mat- 
terby's, and walked off at once to settle him- 
self to his work. 

This extreme sensitiveness to anything like a 
rebuff he had inherited from his mother, and 
it was about the worst possession she could have 
bequeathed to a man who had to make his own 
way in the world, and to earn his bread as best 
he could. As he now sat at his painting, already 
looking paler from the effects of London life, 
his drooping moustache concealed the sharply 
cut mouth, which was so unusually delicate a 
feature for a man ; but the grave, tender light in 
his eyes was sufficient to indicate that they be- 
longed to one whose nature was too refined ever 
to admit of any very gross or earthly feeling. 
And although the statement maybe cavilled at, it 
is true that, passionately as he regarded Eowena 
Bellew, it was the beauty that he worshipped, 
and not the woman. He could have set her upon 
a pedestal to be gazed at for ever, and found satis- 
faction in merely looking upon her charms. And 
as she readily delighted his eyes, he forgot to 
go farther and try to make her heart speak to 
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liis. In a few minutes Tom Comicott followed 
liim into the room and stood over him whilst 
he painted. He had not seen the sketch before, 
and was delighted witli it. 

' What a charming face, Wardlaw I Is that 
your own idea or from a model ? ' 

* It is the hkeness of a young lady that I knew 
down in the country,' replied John Wardlaw, 
carelessly ; ' I thought it would do as weU as any 
other.' 

Mr. Comicott chose to believe that the careless 
air was assumed, and consequently gave the 
young man a playful dig in the back. 

' Oh ! ah ! yes ! — we know all about it, Mr. 
Wardlaw. As well as any other, indeed ! You're 
a knowing dog, I'll venture to say, with your 
lady models in the country. Why ! it's one of 
the sweetest faces I've seen for a long day.' 

' There is not much in it that I can see,' re- 
plied the young artist. 'A pretty girlish ex- 
pression — nothing more.' 

' Not much in it, man ? ' returned the other, 
' why, you must be joking ; there is everything 
in it — love, pain, yearning, despair, — it's a 
speaking face. I never saw one more graphically 
so in my Ufe.' 

' Ah, yes ! but I've put that all in, you see. 
It's intended as an illustration of Edgar Allan 
Poe's verses " To Annie," which doubtless you 
know. I thought it would be as good an idea 
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for " Parting " as anything eLse — separation 
between the hving and the dead ; and I pro- 
mised her father — the young lady's father — that 
I would knock off a sketch of her face for him.' 

* What is her name ? ' injudiciously demanded 
Mr. Comicott. 

John Wardlaw turned round on his chair and 
regarded the daring artist for a moment with a 
look of solemn surprise on his face, and then 
quietly resumed his painting. 

'Oh ! a secret, I suppose. Well, I beg your par- 
don. May I ask, however, if she is the same who 
sat for the fallen woman in your prison scene ? ' 

' Yes, she is,' was the laconic reply. 

' Who do you intend your corpse for ? ' next 
asked Tom Comicott. ' You've made it uncom- 
monly like yourself.' 

Hereupon John Wardlaw stared at his pic- 
ture in a new light, and saw that he certainly 
had bestowed his own prevailing characteristics 
upon the dead man, even to the colour of the 
hair and beard. * He laughed at the discovery. 

' Well ! I really didn't mean it,' he said ; ' I 
have been working mechanically, and thinking 
of anything but my picture. Here, Cornicott, 
lie flat on your back for a minute or two, and 
I'll put you in instead.' 

' No, thank you,' replied the artist, ' I'm not 
used to sit for "cold corpuses,"and should charge 
double fees for the unpleasant feelings created 
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by the idea. Besides, it might be ominous, and 
my wife wouldn't like that. Added to which, 
I don't think I should make a sufficiently ro- 
mantic body for a young lady to cry over. 
You would be much better worth it, Wardlaw ; 
so keep yourself in by all means.' 

' Well, I shall throw a species of muslin 
shroud over the face then, to mitigate the bad 
omen, for I don't see why I should die any more 
than you. However, I agree with you on one 
point — you would be far too jovial a corpse for 

my subject. I should have to turn Miss Stu 

the young lady's expression into a correspond- 
ing grin, instead of the miserable one she now 
wears. Does she look unhappy enough, C!omi- 
cott — earnest enough ? ' 

' She looks all soul,' replied Tom Comicott, 
* I'll never believe but that the original of that 
portrait is a woman capable of any amount of 
feeling. By Jove ! I'd like to paint her myself; 
she'd make a first-rate " mother " in the " Judg- 
ment of Solomon," or the " Massacre of the 
Innocents ;" or any character that was severely 
in earnest. I wish she'd sit to me, free gratis 
and all for nothing.' 

' Do you ? ' returned John Wardlaw curtly, 
as he commenced to whistle violently to hide 
his annoyance, making fierce plunges the while 
at his canvas. 

The sketches for competition had to be sent 
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into the academy by five o'clock ; and at eight 
the party was supposed to commence. As John 
Wardlaw descended from his bedroom, dressed 
as he was used to dress for any evening asseiii- 
bly, he was surprised to meet Tom Cornicott in 
his usual walking attire; and 'By Jove, you 
are a swell ! ' was the remark with which he 
was greeted. 

' Are you not going to dress ? ' he demanded 
in astonishment. 

' Well, no ; I don't think I shaU to-night,* 
replied the poor artist, who had not a dress coat 
to his back. ' I'm rather tired, and it's quite 
optional, you know ; we hard- worked men are 
not supposed to have much time for adornment. 
But most of the young fellows will be dressed, 
I have no doubt.' 

Men are not usually very sparing of one 
another's feelings ; but John Wardlaw tempered 
his disgust with deUcacy, and made no further 
remark upon the subject. When they arrived 
at the academy they were received in the 
drawing-room, an apartment to which he had 
not been previously admitted, and found it fiill 
of male and female students, in every possible 
form of attire. Having been introduced to Mrs. 
Matterby, a lady arrayed in a black cotton 
velvet dress, and who, by way of contrast, cul- 
tivated a blood-red face, and had a cup of bad 
cofiee thrust into his hands by an obsequious 

b2 
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attendant, Jolin Wardlaw betook himself to 
the farther end of the room, and scanned the 
assembled company, lookmg eagerly for a face 
he expected to see. But it was not there, and 
tlien his spirits commenced to flag, and he was 
no longer disposed to view things in their best 
light The giggling groups of girls who were 
huddhng together in the comers of the room ; 
the raw boys, looking as if they were composed 
of nothing 'but red fingers and trousers ; the 
second-rate men, with their various assumptions 
of being artistic, fashionable, and ' used up ;' all 
disgusted him by turns more than they need 
have done; even their dresses he took plea- 
sure in caviUing at while he stood in his misan- 
thropic corner. It is true, they would scarcely 
have borne a rigid scrutiny ; that some of the 
ladies rejoiced in ball attire, dishevelled hair, 
and wreaths of flowers, whilst others had come 
in morning dresses, with collars not always 
pinned on straight, and bodices which betrayed 
an objection to be amicably united to their skirts. 
It is not to be denied, either, that their confreres 
in the high arts had apparently not made them- 
selves more particularly acquainted with the cos- 
tume in which they were expected to appear ; for 
whilst a few had donned their last and most 
fashionable suit, evidently fresh from the em- 
porium of Messrs. Moses and Son, the many 
were lounging about in blouses and fuU 
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trousers, or in ordinary walking attire like Tom 
Comicott. But the Apostle St. Paul, in his long 
coat and knotted girdle, walked up and down 
amongst his pupils, seeing nothing ridiculous in 
their appearance or his own; and they all 
seemed happy and careless enough, as was 
plainly evidenced by the amount of laughter and 
loud talking which emanated from their circle, 
and the various hot flirtations in course of pro- 
gress, which, had they been tested by Fahren- 
heit, would have been found to have already 
moimted to 150^ in the shade. Every one 
seemed to be enjoying himself but our hero, 
which did not tend to restore his equanimity of 
temperament. He kept asking himself fiercely 
as he stood alone, what he held in common with 
these men and these women, who, beyond a 
few technicalities of speech, were unable to 
converse even on their own profession, and who 
were far better pleased when engaged in idling 
away their time as now, and amusing each 
other with their domestic nonsense. 

As so6n as the cofiee and cakes had been con- 
sumed, the entertainment of the evening com- 
menced with a universal rush into the gallery 
to view the competitive sketches, which were 
fastened upon numbered boards, and placed upon 
easels. This move gave scope for a vast amount 
of gallantry and arm-taking on the part of the 
students ; and John Wardlaw was perfectly aware 
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that more than one furtive glance was directed 
by the young ladies to where he stood imoccu- 
pied, particularly by Lyddy Taylor and Fanny 
Turton, who were both in fiill force. But their 
hints remained unheeded, and he followed the 
mass, languidly and alone. He was beginning 
to feel terribly disappointed ; was it possible that 
anything could have prevented her from coming, 
and that he should have had all this trouble for 
nothing ? 

But once in the gallery he had to rouse him- 
self and choose the sketch to which he intended 
to give his vote. He was too indifferent to 
everything connected with the proceeding to be 
long about it, and his choice was soon com- 
pleted ; but it almost annoyed him to see the 
clusters that were thronging about his own con- 
tribution, and making comments on the earnest 
beauty of the woman's face. He wished after 
all that he had not sent it in ; he had no right 
to subject the portraiture of Henrietta Stuart to 
such an ordeal. However, there was one com- 
fort — nobody here knew or was hkely to know 
her. But he was surprised to hear the universal 
admiration elicited by her Ukeness. To him, 
whose mind was now wholly filled -with the idea 
of another face, and of so very opposite a type, 
there seemed little real beauty in a mere ex- 
pression. 

Having fixed upon his choice, he wrote the 
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number on a scrap of paper, and dropped it into 
a vase provided for the purpose ; and every stu- 
dent's vote being thus collected, the whole 
party returned to the drawing-room, where John 
Wardlaw found to his horror that arrangements 
had been made for dancing, and that a fiddle 
and piano were already in attendance. Soon a 
set was formed close to where he sat, and 
blouses and taU-coats, alpaca dresses and tulle 
skirts, all capering together in a manner that 
would have been termed rather vigorous in Bel- 
gravia, commenced kicking up the dust from 
the unswept floor into his face and over his 
person. John Wardlaw left his seat in disgust, 
and soi^ht the farther end of the room. 

'Why, Wardlaw, ain't you dancing?' de- 
manded Tom Comicott, whom he encountered 
haK way. 

* No, thank you ; I never dance ; ' was the 
not entirely correct reply, as he hurried past 
him. 

At the other end a novel scene awaited him. 
Mrs. Matterby was apparently taking advantage 
of the partial clearance of spectators to admi- 
nister natural refreshment to a sleeping infant 
whom she held with one hand, whilst the other 
was gracefully posed so as to make a feint of 
concealing the whole proceeding ; some dozen 
students the meanwhile being grouped around, 
conversed afiably with her and one another. 
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Coming suddenly upon what appeared to his 
inexperienced eyes a private rehearsal, John 
Wardlaw stumbled and stammered ; and vrhen a 
fellow-student asked him if the interesting group 
upon the sofa did not forcibly remind him of 
the * Madonna and Child,' had only presence of 
mind to reply, ' Ah, yes ! very good indeed, very 
good,' before he had half completed the circuit 
of the room again. But here a reward awaited 
him. As he neared the open door, there was a 
rustling on the staircase, a murmur of voices, 
and Miss Bellew, arrayed in a silk dress of some 
neutral tint which trailed a yard on the floor 
behind her, entered the room, attended by the 
Apostle, Tom Cornicott, and another man, 
evidently a friend of hers, whom John Wardlaw 
had not seen before. By the fire which rushed 
into his eyes at the sight of her, by the tremor 
which suddenly possessed his whole frame, 
and the hot blush which mounted to his fore- 
head, it was very evident why he had been so 
disappointed hitherto, and whose absence it was 
that had disappointed him. She had told him 
the night before that she intended to be present 
at the academy that evening, and by the rush 
of pleasure to his countenance as he heard the 
news, had read her powers over him. She had 
been unusually gracious during that last inter- 
view, had more than hinted that her wish to 
attend was only to meet himself, had tried to 
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throw one or two living glances out of her 
unlifelike eyes upon him, and had sent the 
young man home nearly delirious with hope 
and joy. He had been thinking of nothing but 
meeting her all the day, and it was the fear that 
she should break her word that had so sobered 
him hitherto. Now that she had come he cared 
for nothing else. Thenceforward the academy 
was Paradise ; the students angels ; Mrs. Matter- 
by the Madonna, or anything else she liked ; it 
was all the same to John Wardlaw. He was 
in the presence of his divinity, and her presence 
made him feel what it is to be 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty till the heart 
Keels with its fulness. 

But Miss Bellew had guessed the magnitude 
of her power over him, and womanlike she 
intended to use it. As his eye met hers, he 
felt instinctively that his interview with her of 
the night before was not to be renewed. She 
was lovely as ever ; but the woman was gone 
again, and only the statue remained. She was 
conversing most afiably as she entered with 
the men around her ; but she returned John 
Wardlaw's look of admiring devotion with only 
a cool bow, and directed her attention again to 
her companions. How he hated them for it ! 
The Apostle and Tom Comicott, and especially 
that sandy-haired, red-whiskered fellow who 
was dancing attendance upon her, and whom. 
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being, as it appeared her cousin, she called 'Tom/ 
Presently a waltz was played, and she stood up 
with this same cousin and danced. As John 
Wardlaw saw his arm encircling her waist, his 
head bent low to catch her answers, and his 
self-satisfied air as he observed the admiring 
looks which followed his partner, he could have 
slain ' Tom ' with the keenest delight ; and 
when he marked the return glances that Eowena 
Bellew bestowed upon liim, the avidity with 
which she accepted his second invitation to 
waltz, and compared it with the indifferent 
manner in which she was treating himself, he 
could almost have found pleasure in slaying her 
also. 

After having waited for, and anticipated 
meeting her so long, the disappointment almost 
drove the man frantic. He rushed about the 
room headlong, vainly looking for something 
to drink, and drown remembrance in; and not 
finding it, actually left the house, and procured 
what he wanted at a neighbouring cafe. At 
first he had resolved to go straight home after it, 
and see her that night no more ; but brandy 
and water is a great fortifier of the nerves ; and 
after a glass or two, John Wardlaw thought he 
would return to the academy, if it was only to 
watch for an opportunity of reproaching her for 
her behaviour to him. When he got backhe found 
that the result of the ballot had been ascertained 
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during his absence, and that his picture having 
gained most votes had been removed to the 
drawing room for universal inspection and ad- 
miration. As he entered he was met by Mr. 
Matterby with hearty congratulations, and by 
the whole party of students with vociferous 
applause. There seemed nothing like jealousy 
or heartburning amongst them then, and their 
honest acclamations should have removed the 
feelings of despondency in John Wardlaw's breast, 
particularly as Tom Comicott took an early 
opportunity of whispering to him that Mr. 
Matterby had said openly amongst his pupils 
that the picture before them was far above any- 
thing that any one of them could produce, and 
that his opinion was that if the man who 
painted it never was a Eoyal Academician, it 
would be the result of his own fault. 

This could not but be gratifying to anyone 
possessing the ambition of John Wardlaw, yet 
it is doubtfiil if it would have had the power of 
restoring his equanimity alone. 

But Eowena Bellew appearing to have re- 
pented of her whim, now began to try her arts 
upon him once more ; and at the first look she 
directed to his quarter he left Tom Cornicott, 
and the Apostle, and the Students, and sought 
her side, as a dog will follow its master, even 
though he knows he is only summoned that he 
may be beaten. 
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Whether on the discovery of John Wardlaw's 
temporary absence she thought that she liad 
gone too far with him, or whether the sight of 
his successful picture had awakened a new train 
of thought in her breast, it is difficult to guess, 
but her first words were those of reproof for 
liis not having come near her all the evening. 

* Wliat have you been doing with yourself? * 
she demanded imperiously. *You don't look 
as if you had enjoyed tlie party at alL' 

* How could I ? ' he said sullenly as he leant 
over her chair. ' You know I have not, Miss 
Bellew, and the reason why. I had been looking 
forward to meeting you here, but I did not 
anticipate coming simply to look on whilst you 
waltzed with that sandy-haired brute.' 

* He is my cousin,' said Eowena Bellew shortly. 
' I don't care what he is,' replied John 

Wardlaw hotly, *you brought him here on 
purpose to drive me mad — and I hate him. 
And after last evening too. Miss Bellew.' 

* You're such a foolish boy,' murmured Miss 
Bellew, looking down as he continued gazing 
upon her. * You don't wish me to make my 
fancy for you patent to all the world, do you ? 
You know I only came here to meet your 

* Did you really ? ' he exclaimed ; ' only for me. 
Miss Bellew ? Say those words again.' 

*0f course I cUd,' she answered in a low 
voice, and then looking round the apartment 
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hurriedly, ' pray don't talk so* loud, Mr.Wardlaw 
— do you wish the whole room to hear what you 
are saying ? ' 

' Yes,' he replied excitedly, ' I shouldn't care 
if the whole world heard it. You have nearly 
intoxicated me with pleasure at your words. 
May I really depend on them ? I liave suffered 
so much to-night.' 

'Come and see me and I'll prove them to 
you,' she answered demurely. 

' Where ? when ? ' he asked quickly. 

' To-morrow, at 13, Princes Street, the second 
turning from the Theatre ; I shall be at home 
about fom* o'clock — mind you don't fail.' 

' Fail ! Miss Bellew, can you think it possible? 
Why, I'd put off an interview with Her Majesty 
for it.' 

' Or with the Directors of the Eoyal Academy 
if they were going to meet for your election ? ' 

' With the universe,' he replied fervently, 
' and everybody in it, and the chance of fame, 
wealth, honour, of everything except love,' he 
added, lowering his voice to a whisper. 

Miss Bellew couldn't manage a blush, but she 
said ' Hush ! ' he really mustn't talk such nonsense, 
and that it was time for her to go home. Then 
he conducted her down the stairs and put her 
into the cab, despite the attentive cousin, and 
his last words were, ' At four o'clock to-morrow. 
Miss Bellew. I shall not call hfe Uving until 
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Wliether on the discovery of John Wardlaw's 
temporary absence she thought that she had 
gone too far with him, or whether the sight of 
his successful picture had awakened a new train 
of thought in her breast, it is difficult to guess, 
but her first words were those of reproof for 
his not having come near her all the evening. 

' What have you been doing with yourself? ' 
she demanded imperiously. 'You don't look 
as if you had enjoyed the party at alL' 

' How could I ? ' he said sullenly as he leant 
over her chair. ' You know I have not. Miss 
Bellew, and the reason why. I had been looking 
forward to meeting you here, but I did not 
anticipate coming simply to look on whUst you 
waltzed with that sandy-haired brute.' 

' He is my cousin,' said Eowena Bellew shortly. 

' I don't care what he is,' repUed John 
Wardlaw hotly, 'you brought him here on 
purpose to drive me mad — and I hate him. 
And after last evening too. Miss Bellew.' 

' You're such a foolish boy,' murmured Miss 
Bellew, looking down as he continued gazing 
upon her. ' You don't wish me to make my 
fancy for you patent to all the world, do you ? 
You know I only came here to meet your 

' Did you really ? ' he exclaimed ; ' only for me, 
Miss Bellew ? Say those words again.' 

'Of course I did,' she answered in a low 
voice, and then looking round the apartment 
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hurriedly, ' pray don't talk soloud, Mr.Wardlaw 
— do you wish the whole room to hear what you 
are saying ? ' 

' Yes,' he repUed excitedly, ' I shouldn't care 
if the whole world heard it. You have nearly 
intoxicated me with pleasure at your words. 
May I really depend on them ? I have suffered 
so much to-night.' 

'Come and see me and I'll prove them to 
you,' she answered demurely. 

' Where ? when ? ' he asked quickly. 

'To-morrow, at 13, Princes Street, the second 
turning from the Theatre ; I shall be at home 
about four o'clock — mind you don't fail.' 

' Fail ! Miss Bellew, can you think it possible? 
Why, I'd put off an interview with Her Majesty 
for it.' 

' Or with the Directors of the Koyal Academy 
if they were going to meet for your election ? ' 

' With the universe,' he rephed fervently, 
' and everybody in it, and the chance of fame, 
wealth, honour, of everything except love,' he 
added, lowering his voice to a whisper. 

Miss Bellew couldn't manage a blush, but she 
said ' Hush ! ' he really mustn't talk such nonsense, 
and that it was time for her to go home. Then 
he conducted her down the stairs and put her 
into the cab, despite the attentive cousin, and 
his last words were, ' At four o'clock to-morrow, 
Miss Bellew. I shall not call Ufe Uving until 
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likeness to herself ; and as she now idly lounged 
upon a sofa, with her white hands crossed 
upon her lap, she looked as if she were part and 
parcel of its contents, and had been made to 
match. The house in Princes Street was small, 
but by no means a bad house ; and the room 
which she occupied was elegantly furnished, 
whilst Miss Bellew herself was attired in a fawn 
coloured silk dress, which, made without the 
shghtest trimming (for she knew too well the 
value of her own beauty to wear any gauds that 
should call off attention from it), yet showed 
suflScient evidence in itself of the money it must 
have cost. Although she appeared by no means 
anxious, Eowena Bellew was evidently expect- 
ing some one from the quick way in which she 
would turn her head every time that a footstep 
sounded on the pavement outside — ^no less a 
visitor, indeed, than our hero, who had become 
a very frequent one of late. It was only a few 
days since she had met John Wardlaw at the 
Academy, but she had made good use of her 
time, and the young man was fairly caught in 
her toils. Since she had permitted him to visit 
at her house, and idle away his afternoons by 
her side, he had given up study, painting, every- 
thing, so that he might keep his appointments 
with her. He had accompanied her to the 
theatre at night, dangling after her whenever 
she was off the stage, and becoming gloomy and 
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unsociable directly her duties called her away 
from his side. He had sat day after day at her 
own home, talking the most rhapsodical nonsense 
to her when she was disposed to listen to it, and 
gazing at her, as if she was a goddess, whenever 
it did not suit her pleasure to do so. 

John Wardlaw was completely and despe- 
rately enchained. With all his incipient capa- 
bihties for distinguishing himself, and his power 
for the pursuance of something higher and 
worthier than the smiles of a cold-hearted 
woman, he was but young, and a fire had been 
kindled in him that would never be extinguished 
until it had burned itself out. Until then, he 
could see nothing in its proper light ; everything 
for the time being appeared as naught compared 
with his mad passion for the beauty of Eowena 
Bellew. It has been affirmed by more than one 
philosopher that every human creature is mad on 
a certain point, if that point could but be ascer- 
tained ; if the saying is true, we must suppose 
correctness of outline to have been the vanishing 
point of John Wardlaw's sanity, and try to ex- 
cuse his youthful follies on that score. When 
the flame had died out, and his eyes were opened, 
he was the last person to excuse himself. 

However, on this particular evening in June, 
Miss Bellew was certainly expecting him, and 
the slight delay did not seem to please her. 
She set a very high value upon her own charms 
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and DO amount of homage paid to them ever 
appeared overstrained to her. As she rose and 
moved across the room to reach the bell— even 
though alone, she walked as if thousands of eyes 
were fixed upon her. There was a certain air in 
everything she said or did, that showed she was 
well aware that her looks set her apart fix)m 
other women, as a marble statue placed amongst 
figures of day. And yet it was scarcely a self- 
consciousness of her own loveliness that showed 
itself in her features, so much as a settled con- 
viction that she possessed what was to her so 
common a thing, that she had come to think 
nothing of it at alL She never expressed sur- 
prise at the less apparent charms of the rest of 
her sex ; but she always spoke of herself as if 
she knew that she was ' one ' in the scale of 
creation. As she reached the bell, Miss Bellew 
rung it sharply, and remained standing imtil it 
was answered. When the door was opened, it 
was difficult to decide whether the person who 
presented herself there was a gentlewoman or 
an upper servant. Her dress betokened the 
latter, as well as the apron which she wore, but 
her head was without the badge of servitude, 
and her scanty hair put up into curl-papers on 
either side, looked very unlike what is generally 
permitted in a domestic. Yet the mode in which 
Miss Bellew addressed her threw no light upon 
the subject. 
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' I want a glass of wine/ was all she sharply 
said. The individual vanished without a word, 
and presently re-appeared with a tray containing 
a decanter of port-wine and a plate of biscuits. 
Eowena Bellew poured out a glass of the wine 
and drank it. 

'You can leave the tray,' she said, as the 
nondescript waitress was about to remove it 
again. * Perhaps Mr. Wardlaw might like some. 
By-the-bye, as I am not going out this evening, 
he will probably stay to supper with us, so 
mind there's a good one, and put grandmamma to 
bed if you can manage it before we come down. 
We can amuse ourselves without any of her 
twaddle. And do, for heaven's sake, make 
yourself look a little decent.' The woman thus 
addressed, having answered 'Very well,' half- 
backed out of the door, and then stood still, 
twisting the handle round and round in her 
nervous fingers. 

' What on earth are you fidgetting with the 
door for .^ ' demanded Miss Bellew presently. ' Do 
you want anything, Louisa ? ' 

' I only wanted to ask you— don't be angry 
with me, Eowena, my dear ; but what's to be the 
end of all this visiting ? Are you going to 
marry Mr. Wardlaw ? ' 

' What's that to you ? ' asked the girl, impe- 
riously. 

' It's nothing to me, my dear, of course,' rephed 

82 
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tlie other, with increasing nervousness, rolling 
her apron about her hands — ' how should it be ? 
— but it may be a great deal to the young man. 
He seems a fine honourable sort of gentleman, 
Eowena, and as if he was quite in earnest ; and, 
oil ! it's not going to be another case like poor 
Mr. Swinton's, is it ? ' she continued, clasping 
her hands ; ' for it breaks my heart only to 
think of what that poor young fellow went 
through.' 

Miss Bellew looked the picture of contempt 

' What a fool you are ? ' she said ; * would you 
have had me marry a man without a rap, who 
is a merchant's clerk stiU, and will probably 
never be anything better.. A nice sort of life to 
lead, truly.' 

* But you engaged yourself to him, Eowena.' 

' An engagement is one thing — marriage 
another, ' was the answer. ' I never had the 
slightest intention of marrying Mr. Swinton, and 
he was a fool ever to suppose I should ; why, 
he wasn't even a gentleman.' 

' But Mr. Wardlaw is a perfect gentleman, I'm 
sure, Eowena ; wouldn't you marry him ? ' 

' No ; most decidedly not. He may be a gen- 
tleman, I don't deny that ; but he has no money, 
and very httle prospect of getting any.' 

' But if he asks you ? ' 

' If he asks me ! I'll be much obhged if you'll 
leave me to manage my own afiairs, and not make 
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any attempt at interference, for I won't stand it. 
And now, he'll be here directly, and so I think 
that you'd better betake yourself to your own 
regions, and think of something more useful than 
me and Mr. Wardlaw.' 

' Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! ' thought poor Louisa, 
as she descended the stairs, wringing her hands. 
' I'm sure it will be the same thing over again. 
Here's another poor creature caught in the 
triap. Oh, dear ! it's the greatest of pities she 
was ever bom so handsome.' 

But as she reached the passage, a double 
knock sounded at the hall door, and on her 
opening it, she perceived John Wardlaw, his 
face flushed with expectation, carrying a large 
bouquet of hot-house flowers in his hand. 

* Is Miss Bellew at home ? ' he inquired, ex- 
citedly. 

* Yes,' was the reply ; and almost as it was 
given, he was through the hall and halfway up 
the stairs. 

' And what a fine figure of a man he is, to 
be sure ! ' soliloquised the woman, gazing after 
him. * Well, how she can have the heart to do 
it, I can't -think ! ' 

A tap at the drawing-room door, a quiet 
' Come in,' and John Wardlaw was in the 
presence of Eowena Bellew. As she presented 
her hand to him, he closed it over the stalks of 
the bouquet, and then kissed the shut fingers. 
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'This is what kept me so long,' he said; 
' there were no firesh roses to be had nearer than 
Covent G^arden.' 

* How very good of you ! ' she said, as she 
buried her pretty nose in the flowers. * I shall 
be able to enjoy them thoroughly, for I am not 
going to the theatre to-night at all. Will you 
stay and take supper with us ? My work obliges 
me to dine early.' 

'I shall be dehghted,' he said, fervently; 
* notliing could give me greater pleasure.' And 
then lie settled himself to a long evening's 
en j omen t. 

Tlicir conversation turned chiefly on the sub- 
jivt of painting, and the merits of Comicotfs 
piotuiv of 'Jael and Sisera' were fully dis- 
oussihI. 

* You are devoted to your profession, I hear/ 
j^iglunl Miss Bellew ; * I suppose you wiU make 
a givat name for yourself some day, and end by 
btH.*oniing a rich man.' 

* I hope I shall make a great name for the 
woman who loves me,' he replied, earnestly ; 
' I think I should hardly care to enjoy it all by 
myself 

' Have you found that infatuated individual 
Yot^ Mr. Wardlaw ? If so, I give you my con- 
ijimtulations.' 

* I am afraid I am not entitled to them, Miss 
U^lU'Wi* ho miswered, softly. ' Sometimes I 
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almost hope I may have found her, but far 
oftener I am ready to call myself presump- 
tuous.' 

He was proceeding to say more, but she in- 
terrupted him, as if half fearful he might go 
too far. 

*But an artist has no business with love- 
making, Mr. Wardlaw; he ought to think of 
nothing but his painting.' 

' So I used at one time, but I have found it 
very unsatisfactory work. When first I became 
a disciple of the High Arts, I fully imagined 
that my profession would supply everything I 
needed, in the way of engrossing my sympathies 
and my time ; but I have come to think now 
that it is not good for man to be alone.' 

Eowena Bellew laughed. 

* You surely do not call yourself ' alone ' at 
Matterby's ? ' 

' No, by heavens ! ' he repUed ; ' I wish I 
was. You cannot imagine, Miss Bellew, how 
distasteful that sort of life and companionship 
is to me. The ideas I had formed in my 
country home of artist life in London were so 
widely different from the reaUty. I knew they 
were not, as a class, rich, but I thought the true 
artist spirit must elevate and refine the mind of 
a man, until it was impossible that he should 
behave or speak otherwise than as a gentleman, 
whatever his appearance or birth might be. 
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But it is not the case, you see. Those few 
geniuses who have risen from the ranks to take 
a place in society, keep to the society they have 
earned ; and the gentlemen of the profession art 
not gregarious ; but I am sufficiently unfortunate 
to be at one and the same time imable to con- 
quer my dislike of associating with men below 
my 0T\Ti station, and too poor to indulge my 
preference for a solitary life.' 

' Are you so very poor, then, Mr. Wardlaw ?' 
asked Kowena Bellew. Her voice had sunk so 
low as she put the question, that it sounded as 
though she were actuated by the greatest interest 
in the fortunes of the man before her. 

' Yes, I am, I regret to say,' he answered. 
' My entire income is but small, and I am living 
at present on only a third of its amount. Had 
I the whole, I would take rooms on my own 
account, and have a studio to myself.' 

* But how is it that you have not,' she de- 
manded. 

' Family circumstances compel me to be 
moderate just at present,' he answered, gaily ; 
' and I ought not to complain, for many a young 
fellow who has risen to fame has commenced 
life on far less than I have.' 

' But if you were to marry ? ' urged Miss 
Bellew. 

He looked grave immediately. 

le I mustn't think of marrying at 
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all just at present ; and when I do, it must be a 
woman who loves me sufficiently to share my 
poverty. Of one thing she may be certain, 
whoever she is, that I will shed the last drop 
of blood in my body sooner than she shall need 
any comfort that hard work can procure her. 
But fame with me is a long way off yet, and 
fortune never precedes her. In the mean- 
while, I suppose I must be content to dream of 
my ideal wife, and labour as Jacob did for 
Eachel.' 

' What is it at Matterby's that so particularly 
offends you?' asked Miss Bellew, who really 
could not comprehend the dislike he evinced to 
coming into contact with vulgarity. 

' Everything,' he replied. ' There are great 
advantages there, I allow, and I do not intend 
to relinquish them whilst they prove so to me.- 
But the very air is obnoxious to me. The 
pupils, with a few exceptions, are not gentlemen 
or gentlewomen. They are the sons and 
daughters of tradesmen, who, having shown 
some- taste for drawing, are being reared to the 
profession as a trade. They are, for the most 
part, good-humoured and civil; but I cannot 
enter with any pleasure into their conversation 
or pursuits. They see my indifference, guess 
the reason of it, and hate me in consequence. 
Why, only think of the party which took place 
there last week ! When I saw how it was con- 
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ducted, I was quite sorry to think you were 
coming : it was not a fit assembly for you to 
make one of.' 

* Well, you know why I went,' remonstrated 
Miss Bellew, with a sentimental air. 

He raised her hand — ^he had been holding it 
for the last few minutes — ^and pressed his Hps 
upon it. 

' I know what you told me,' he said, glow- 
ingly ; ' but I am almost afraid to beheve that 
it is true.' 

* I can't help your infidelity,' she answered, 
demurely ; and then, after a pause, added, ' Of 
course it was a low affair altogether, I saw that 
directly I entered the room, but I have never 
been there before ; although Mr. Comicott has 
often teased me to do so. But I go out so 
•seldom.' 

' I suppose you have very few evenings to 
yourself.' 

' Very few. I scarcely ever can get one in 
the week, but I am generally invited out on 
Sundays. That creature, Laura Tredman, who 
pretends to be so good, always sees her Mends on 
Sundays ; and I hear she sometimes gives splen- 
did suppers after the theatre, but she has never 
once invited me to her house. Is not it mean 
of her ? — such a petty feeling to entertain ! ' 

*Are you not friends with Miss Tredman?' 
asked John Wardlaw. 
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* Well, I don't know what you call " friends." 
I've known lier for nearly three years — on the 
stage, that is to say — but we have never been 
on more than speaking terms. Not that I want 
to go to her parties, I'm sure,' continued Miss 
Bellew, tossing her lovely head, ' for I hear her 
Sunday reunions are the slowest things possible; 
she just gives a dinner, and nothing more, and 
won't allow of any singing or playing in the even- 
ing. Why, they can't be worth a pair of gloves 
at that rate, you know ! However, she has never 
once asked me, or even called upon me, and 
people do say there can but be one reason for 
it, although, as I said before, as Miss Laura 
Tredman sticks up for being extra good, I 
should think she might dispense with so smaU 
a feeling of jealousy.' 

'I can guess the reason well enough,' said 
John Wardlaw, ' and excuse me for saying so, 
Miss Bellew, but however mean, it is but natu- 
ral. Women are but women after all, and you 
can scarcely expect them to set a face at their 
table that shall draw the attention of every eye 
from their own. A taper cannot pretend to 
hold any light to the sun, you know, and you 
must be a Uttle more merciful towards the 
woman's jealous fears than you are towards the 
hearts of us poor men.' 

' How am I unmerciftil to you ? ' she asked, 
turning the fullUght of her perfect face uponhim. 
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'By looking at me, Miss Bellew,' he ex- 
claimed, as he laughingly clapped his hands 
over his eyes, pretending that the sight of her 
was even too much for him. But a moment 
afterwards he withdrew them, and his gaze met 
hers, with so much meaning in it, that she 
thought it more prudent to change the subject. 

' I should think it must be almost supper- 
time,' she said, consulting a clock upon the 
mantelpiece. ' Half-past nine, I declare. How 
the evening has run away, Mr. Wardlaw!' 
Then, ringing the bell, she added, ' I hope to 
goodness Louisa will have put grandmamma to 
bed before we go down.' 

* Who is Louisa ? ' demanded John Wardlaw. 

' My cousin,' was the reply. 

'Your cousin?' he said, in astonishment, 
' why, I thought you had only your grandmother 
in the house.' 

'Oh no! my cousin (she is only a second 
cousin) lives with us,' she said, carelessly, and at 
that moment the bell was answered by the same 
person who had let him in that evening at the 
door. 

' Is the supper ready ? ' demanded Miss 
Bellew, shortly. 

' Yes, my dear, it is, whenever you choose to 
come down,' was the reply. 

John Wardlaw stared at the mode of ad- 
dress, but came to the conclusion that this was 
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perhaps an old family servant of the Bellews, 
a nurse probably of the fair creature before 
him, who had not been able to disuse herself of 
the familiar terms in which she had spoken to 
her during her infancy. 

' We had better go down, then,' said Miss 
Bellew. She ran on hghtly before him as she 
spoke, and he followed her, the woman hold- 
ing the door open as they both passed through. 
Then she closed it gently behind her, and came 
down after them with cat-like steps. 

As Eowena Bellew entered the dining-room 
door, she gave vent to an exclamation of dis- 
gust, and turned to confront the woman who 
followed them. 

' I thought I told you to put grandmamma to 
bed before we came down to supper.' 

She spoke hurriedly, and in a tone of great 
vexation, and with her fair face more flushed 
than John Wardlaw ever remembered to have 
seen it before. 

' Well ! it was not her wish to go, my dear, 
and I can't carry her upstairs against her will,' 
replied the person addressed, with just a spice 
of spirit in her voice. 

' You might have managed it if you weren't 

a ' and here Miss Bellew stopped short 

and turned to her guest : ' Grandmamma's an 
awful old chatterbox, Mr. Wardlaw, I didn't 
want to be bothered with her twaddle to-night ; 
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but it can't be helped, take no notice of her, 
that's the best way.' 

John Wardlaw was just about to say that it 
would give him great pleasure to be introduced 
to Mrs. Bellew ; for, although he had visited at 
the house several times, he had never yet seen 
the old lady ; but Kowena prevented his answer 
by walking at once into the dining-room. 

It was a good-sized room, but furnished far 
more shabbily than the upper one, and was 
evidently the general sitting apartment of Mrs. 
Bellew, for her baskets and large books were 
here, as well as an hereditary eight-day dock, 
and an old-fashioned high-backed arm-chair, in 
which she now sat with spectacles on nose, like 
the stereotyped grandmothers in the spelling- 
book pictures. 

She was a fine-looking old woman, but visibly 
feeble, for her hands shook incessantly with 
the palsy, and she did not appear to un- 
derstand very well what was going on around 
her. On first entering the apartment, John 
Wardlaw had stood, in expectation of going 
through some introduction to the old lady ; but 
Miss Bellew having seated herself, pulled him 
down into a chair also. 

' What are you standing for, Mr. Wardlaw ? 
You don't suppose I'm going to take the trouble 
to introduce you to grandmamma, do. you? 
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Why, she'd forget who you were the minute 
after. Is there no beer opened ? ' she added, 
appealing to the younger woman, who was 
fidgetting about the room. 

' No, my dear ; but I have it here all ready,' 
she replied, as she went vigorously to work 
with the corkscrew. 

The supper was a very fair one, and John 
Wardlaw, beneath the influence of lobster salad 
and bitter beer, and the smiles of Miss Bellew, 
was thoroughly enjoying himself, when a tremb- 
ling voice sounded from the high-backed arm- 
chair : 

' Louisa, my dear.' 

The woman who had held the door open for 
him to pass through, and who was even now 
busied with attending to his wants, flew to the 
old lady's side. 

'What is it, aunt?' 

John Wardlaw was horror-struck ! Was this, 
then, the cousin who lived with^them, and whom 
he had mistaken for an upper servant? He 
felt as if he ought to apologise for his blunder, 
but he scarcely knew how. But as Miss Bellew 
continued eating her supper as usual, and did 
not appear to notice his surprise, he thought it 
best to make no remark upon the subject. The 
old lady went on : 

'Who is that gentleman, my dear? Is it 
poor young Swinton ? ' 
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' Hush ! hush ! aunt. No ! it's Mr. Wardlaw ; 
quite another gentleman.' 

' Another — another ! ' quoth the old woman ; 
' what, has Eowney got another ? Poor thing 
— ^poor thing ! ' 

Miss Bellew had actually coloured during 
this dialogue ; but, at the close of it, she looked 
up at John Wardlaw, smiling : ' Did you ever 
hear such nonsense ? ' she asked ; ' this is what 
I was afraid you'd be subjected to. The fact is^ 
grandmamma thinks such an immense deal of 
me, that she always fancies I'm being persecuted 
to death with admirers ; but it takes a great 
many of those to kUl a woman, doesn't it ?' 

' She could scarcely think too much of you, 
Miss Bellew,' was his return whisper, ' or esti- 
mate your attractions too highly. But as for 
the killing part of the business, though I have 
no doubt of their pluraUty, that's more likely to 
happen I fancy to your admirers than to you.' 

' She's a fine girl, is Eowney, isn't she, sir ? ' 
piped the feeble old voice from the fireplace. 
' A very handsome girl — ah ! so poor young 
Swinton thought — and that other fellow — ^what 
was that other fellow's name, Louisa ? ' 

' I don't know who you mean, aunt,' rephed 
Louisa Bellew ; ' you had better stop talking 
now, I think, and go to sleep again.' But the 
old lady would not stop talking. 

' You know quite well, Louisa, only you are 
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SO obstinate sometimes — the fellow that said he 
cursed her ! But she's too fine a girl to curse, 
Mr.Swinton, isn't she ? My son's only child, too ; 
and they tell me she looks so handsome on the 
stage at night. But she won't marry you, you 
know — she won't marry you.' 

' Who talked about marrying ? ' cried Miss 
Bellew, rising from her seat. ' This is perfectly 
insufferable. Mr. Wardlaw, I must trouble you 
to come up to the drawing-room again, and 
we will have the supper-tray brought there. 
Louisa, you must manage to move it somehow. 
K you had done as I told you, and put that old 
woman to bed before we came down, this 
would never have happened.' 

But John Wardlaw would not hear of the 
supper being moved on his account, neither 
would he stay longer at the table. In truth, 
he had supped previously to the discussion, and 
he saw, from the vexation visible in Miss 
Bellew's face, that she would not be sorry to 
get rid of her guest. 

' Do you believe what you heard ? ' she asked, 
as she threw a searching glance upon him in the 
passage, whither she had accompanied him to 
say, ' Good-night.' 

The glance was meretricious, and the tone 
affected ; but as she stood beneath the gas-lamp, 
the soft folds of her handsome dress falling 
gracefully around her, and her beautiful face, 
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which could so well bear the test, upraised to 
the hght, he only saw her loveliness, and forgot 
everything eke. 

' I believe nothing but what you choose me 
to believe,' he rephed, warmly; 'though I 
scarcely know what you are alluding to.* 

'To what grandmamma said, of some one 
having cursed me. It is all her fancy, you know. 
It is not true.' 

' If it was, it would have no effect upon me,' 
he answered. 'The man who could do it 
would be such a fiend, that he would deserve 
nothing short of execration himself. But it is 
not possible. I cannot think so badly of my 
fellow-creatures.' 

'I don't know about "possible,"' she an- 
swered ; ' but it is aU poor grandmamma's fancy, 
I can assure you. Her intellect is quite gone. 
She often rambles on about men that she says 
I have cared for — ^whereas I never cared for 
anyone before ' 

' Before — ^before whom ? ' he exclaimed, with 
excitement. ' Eowena, speak to me — tell me ! ' 

'Eowena, my dear, you are sure to catch 
cold if you stay here with the door open,' in- 
terposed the quiet voice of Louisa Crofton, as 
she advanced from behind them. What a 
strange contrast she appeared to the elegant 
creature draped in fawn-coloured silk! — this 
woman, half lady, half servant, in her alpaca 
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dress, and homely apron — ^it was almost im- 
possible, looking at the two, to beUeve that 
they were really related to one another by the 
nearest ties of blood. 

Eowena Bellew turned towards her, care- 
lessly — ' Well ; perhaps I had better go in, so 
I will say ^ good-night ' to you Mr. Wardlaw — 
we shall meet again to-morrow, I have no 
doubt.' 

So she left him, and went back into the 
dining-room, whUst he was compelled to return 
home, without the assurance that he had almost 
hoped to wring from her lips, although she had 
said and done enough that evening to make 
his foolish heart leap every time he recalled 
her words or her action. And the mighty con- 
trast between the handsomely-furnished draw- 
ing-room and the shabby dining-room — ^be- 
tween the silken robe and the alpaca gown — 
the youth and loveliness, and the age and 
decrepitude, failed to strike him as they would 
otherwise have done, whilst he thought upon 
the glances and the attitudes of Eowena Bellew, 
and remembered with a thriU of delight, her 
half-confessed preference for himself. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

' FOREWARNED.' 

Did'st thou but know the inly touch of love, 
Thou would'st as soon go kindle fire with snow, 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 

Shakspeabe. 

'Who on earth can this be from?' exdaimed 
John Wardlaw the next morning, as he broke 
the seal of a letter directed in a female hand, 
which he had found awaiting him on the break- 
fast-table. 

He was sitting opposite Tom Comicott at the 
time, and had he not been engrossed with his 
own curiosity, would have seen the rough artist 
actually change colour, as he busied himself with 
the contents of the plate before him. 

' I don't know any lady in London,' continued 
John Wardlaw, sohloquising, as the first line met 
his eye. 

His correspondence with home was very 
limited, having been confined hitherto to a fort- 
nightly epistle in AUce's childish handwriting 
and words ; and Eowena Bellew had told him 
never to expect a letter from her; the fact being 
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that she was far too worldly-wise a lady to 
commit herself on paper. 

He read a few words, and then quickly turn- 
ing the sheet, looked at the signature. 

' Laura Tredman, by Jove ! ' 

' What does she want with you ? ' asked Tom 
Comicott, trying to look innocent. 

John Wardlaw's only reply was reading the 
note aloud — 

' My dear Mr. Wardlaw. 

' I shall be at home to-morrow evening, for a 
wonder, and should be very pleased if you would 
spend an hour or two with me. I want to in- 
troduce you to my father and mother, and I 
have a few words to say to you on my own 
account. So, if you have no better engagement, 
pray come. 

' Yours sincerely, 

' Laura Tredman.' 

' A few words to say to you on my own ac- 
count,' repeated John Wardlaw, as he replaced 
the note in its envelope. ' What on earth can 
Miss Tredman have to say to me, Comicott ? ' 

' I'm sure I can't tell you, Wardlaw. You'll 
learn it all fast enough. I suppose you'll go.' 

' Oh yes, I shall go ; but I wish ladies wouldn't 
be so mysterious. Why, I've only spoken to her 
half-a-dozen times or so.' 

' Perhaps she is hopelessly smitten, Wardlaw,' 
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laughed the artist, as he rose from table, * and 
wants to tell you so. Of course, you are free to 
return the feeling, if she is.' 

John Wardlaw coloured ; he did not always 
take Mr. Cornicott's jokes in the same spirit as 
they were made. 

* I don't think I am very likely to be put to 
the test,' he answered. ' Are you for work this 
morning, Comicott.'^' 

' Of course,' returned the other ; ' what else 
should a working man be for ? You are going 
to Matterby's yourself, I presume.' 

' Well, no, I don't think I shall, it's such a 
lovely day.' 

* That's true; but so was yesterday, and so 
will to-morrow in aU probability be. Are you 
coming to share my studio ? ' 

The young man laughed. 

* I don't feel " up " to work this morning at 
all,' he said, evasively ; ' besides, I have to answer 
Miss Tredman's letter.' 

' That won't take you five minutes,' replied 
the ^irtist, gravely. * You'll never get on. Ward- 
law, if you don't stick steadUy to business. To 
lioiU' you talk when you first came here, I 
thought tiiere was no fathoming your energy 
and [xn'sevei'ance ; but, forgive my plain speak- 
"^}X* y^^ii seem to me to have been wasting a 
giHul deal of time lately.' 

His ixnnpanion winced at the remark; he did 
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not very well stand being found fault with ; but, 
knowing that the accusation was a just one, had 
nothing to advance in his own defence. 

' Well, I have felt unsettled lately, I confess,' 
he repUed, after a pause ; ' but it is the effect of 
the new hfe I'm leading. When IVe shaken 
down a little into London habits, I shall be all 
right again. But I must say I don't feel as if 
I cared for painting quite so much as I did.' 

Tom Comicott looked at the young man for 
a minute, and then shook his head. 

* Well ! well ! ' he said, *if your heart is not in 
it, you had better leave it alone. But don't ex- 
pect to make your bread by it this way. Ward- 
law, that's all.' 

* Of course I don't,' returned the other, rather 
pettishly. ' I shall go in for it hard enough by- 
and-bye ; but I don't feel inclined to plaster 
myself with paint on a morning like this. I 
suppose it's this glorious summer weather.' And 
then having accepted Miss Tredman's invitation, 
and posted his letter, he found his way to 
Princes Street, and enjoyed the glorious sum- 
mer weather in Miss Bellew's little drawing- 
room, sipping chocolate with Miss Bellew. But 
somehow, in the course of his visit, he never 
mentioned that he was going to spend the even- 
ing with Miss Tredman. He felt instinctively, 
and particularly after the conversation that had 
taken place between them the night before, that 
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it was a circumstance that would not meet with 
too much approval at the hands of Eowena 
Bellew. 

At about eight o'clock he presented himself 
in Piccadilly. At first he was quite struck with 
the grandeur of the house and the men-servants, 
and was almost afraid that he had been invited 
to make one of a party, instead of to a private 
interview. But when he had mounted the broad 
staircase, and been announced in a stentorian 
voice by a powdered flunkey, he found himself 
in the prettiest of boudoirs, and alone with Laura 
Tredman. As she advanced to meet him, her 
fair face looking all the younger and fairer from 
contact with a half-handkerchief of point lace 
which she wore coquettishly over her head, and 
welcomed him with the greatest cordiality to 
her home, John Wardlaw felt very glad that 
he had come. There was coffee ready for 
them on the centre table, and as she helped 
him to a cup, she made him take a chair by 
her side. 

' I think it is so kind of you to come and see 
me in this friendly manner,' she observed. * I 
can very seldom ask my friends to visit me, but 
when I do I like to have them to myself. I 
hear great things of your painting, Mr. Ward- 
law ; Mr. Comicott tells me that your compe- 
tition sketch was the talk of the whole Academy.' 

'I think Comicott is rather partial, Miss 
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Tredman ; you mustn't believe quite all that 
he says.' 

' He is partial to you, I allow, Mr. Wardlaw, 
but he is a man who will never permit his par- 
tiality to outstrip his truth. Amongst all my 
friends I hardly know a creature whom I 
respect more than I do Tom Cornicott. He is 
thoroughly good and honest, and kind — I am 
sure you believe so — do you not?' 

Here John Wardlaw assured her that he per- 
fectly acquiesced in the truth of her statement. 

* He would always go out of his way to do a 
fellow-creature a kindness,' continued the ac- 
tress, 'and I do not beUeve he would utter a 
word that he thought likely to wound another. 
He tells me that your genius is undeniable, and 
that if you persevere you will make a name for 
yourself before long.' 

' I hope I may,' replied the young artist, his 
breast glowing with the thought of what might 
be before him ; ' but it is uphill work at first, 
Miss Tredman.' 

' I have no doubt of it,' she rephed ; * so is 
everything that is of any value in the end. We 
must crawl before we walk, Mr. Wardlaw ; but 
with talent Uke yours, it will not be long before 
you stand upon your feet — if you persevere, that 
is to say.' 

' Why do you say " if," Miss Tredman ? ' 

' Because you are very young, and the world 
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is full of temptations to lure you fix)m study, 
and make you turn aside. Poor Tom Comicott 
is an instance of that. He b^an life as favour- 
ably as anyone, but he fell in love with a pretty 
face (how much of it is there left now, Mr. 
Wardlaw.^), and what is the consequence? 
When he ought to be a E.A. and high in his 
profession, he is still grovelling in order to make 
bread, and little better than a sign-painter in a 
theatre.' 

* Then I suppose you are of the opinion of 
Lord Bacon, Miss Tredman, where he says, " He 
that hath a wife and children hath given hos- 
tages to Fortune ; for they are impediments 
to great enterprises, either of virtue or mis- 
chief." ' 

The actress shook her head laughingly. 

* You must not attack me with any but dra- 
matic quotations, Mr. Wardkw, or I am afraid 
you will find out, what is too true, that I am a 
very badly read woman. My profession has 
left me no time for studying anything but what 
is immediately connected with itself; but still, I 
perfectly agree with the author you quote — ^that 
is to say, if the man is poor. Marriage is in- 
compatible with rising in the world. You can 
never get ahead of your increasing troubles, 
and they sink you at last ; and yet poor Corni- 
cott works hard.' 

' Then you think a poor man has no business 
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with a wife, Miss Tredman? — I'm afraid you 
are right — ^but it sounds hard.' 

' I hope you are not thinking of taking 
one, Mr.Wardlaw.' 

The clear eyes were fixed steadily on him as 
she spoke, and his flinched before their gaze; 
then he laughed nervously : 

' I don't know what should make you think so/ 

She answered him with another question : 

' Did you think it very strange my saying I 
had a few words to say to you in private ? ' 

* You roused my curiosity. Miss Tredman, I 
confess.' 

' I can soon satisfy it if you will promise not 
to be angry with me. Mr. Comicott and I 
both feel a great interest in you, Mr. Wardlaw. 
You are yoimger in every respect than we are ; 
younger to the world as weU as in years. I 
think he would have spoken to you himself, 
but he scarcely dared to do so; but I am a 
woman you see, and more courageous.' 

' What about, in heaven's name ? ' demanded 
John Wardlaw, looking up with genuine sur- 
prise. 

' It is about your growing intimacy with Miss 
Bellew. I see you start, Mr. Wardlaw, but it is 
as well to come to the point at once. You 
don't know what that girl is. She is extremely 
beautifiil everyone can see, and you are capti- 
vated by her looks as many a one has been 
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before you ; but everybody does not carry the 
same generous impulsive heart in their breast 
that you do ; and, therefore, the society of such 
a woman is not so dangerous to them/ 

' I cannot imagine what authority you have 
for speaking to me in this manner, Miss Tred- 
man,' he said, coldly. 'I suppose I have as 
much right to be acquainted with the lady in 
question as anyone else/ 

' Quite as much right, Mr. Wardlaw,' replied 
Laura Tredman, earnestly ; 'no one denies that, 
but there is not so much safety for you in her 
acquaintanceship. You are blinded by her 
beauty — ^you cannot see her as others can — you 
do not know the truths that we do of her cold- 
heartedness and fickleness, and deceit. Mr. 
Wardlaw, I have seen too many men ruined by 
Eowena Bellew ; I cannot permit you to make 
another without a word of warning.' 

John Wardlaw had risen from his chair. 

* I scarcely think you invited me here. Miss 
Tredman, to listen to aspersions on a lady who 
honours me by numbering me amongst her 
friends; and, therefore, perhaps, I had better 
leave you/ 

All Miss Bellew's statements respecting the 
spite which this actress bore her, on account of 
her superior beauty, had rushed into his mind 
as he heard her words, and he was trembling all 
over with his indignation as he spoke. 
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' No ; not yet, John Wardlaw, not till I have 
told you all I asked you here to learn. I dare- 
say you think this is a woman's spite against a 
woman more admired than herself ; but, before 
heaven, no such unworthy feeling actuates me. 
I have been urged on to speak to you as I have 
spoken, simply from pity for your inexperience 
and blindness, and a real lively interest in your 
career.' 

' I thank you, madam,' he rejoined, haughtily, 
' for your wish to benefit me, but I can assure 
you that your pity is wasted ; I have no need 
of it!' 

' Now you are angry,' exclaimed Laura Tred- 
man ; ' and I suppose I had no right to hope other- 
wise ; but still I know I am only doing my duty. 
If you grow only to love that woman, Mr. Ward- 
law, she will ruin you. If you are infatuated 
enough to dream of marrying her, she will 
break your heart — she has none of her own to 
be broken; she is utterly heartless, worldly- 
minded, and indifferent ; and if she told you that 
she loved you to-morrow, she would throw you 
over directly she foimd some one who suited 
her better. Now you have the truth, and 
whether you believe me or not, you have been 

forewarned.' 

' I am much obliged to you,' he said, shortly, 

as he prepared to leave her ; ' if I could have 

guessed what was in store for me I scarcely 
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think I should have troubled you with my 
presence here this evening — good-night to 
you,' and he approached the door as he spoke. 
But before he] could cross the threshold, Laura 
Tredman had laid her hand upon his arm — 

' Don't leave me like this,' she said, coaxingly ; 
*come downstairs with me, and let me intro- 
duce you to my parents — I told them that I 
expected you.' 

'No, by Jove! I will not,' he exclaimed, 
loudly. ' What do you think I am made of ? 
Do you think I could break bread in this house, 
after having submitted to hear the character of 
the woman I hold highest in the world black- 
ened by your lips. You have deeply insulted 
me, Miss Tredman. Let me go — ^I wish to God 
I had never come.' 

Even then she detained him, and almost for- 
cibly. 

'Mr. Wardlaw, tell me the truth; do you 
love Eowena Bellew ? ' 

' Yes, I do,' he almost shouted ; * and the 
whole world is at liberty to know it. Whatever 
in the future she becomes to me, wife or 
stranger, henceforward no one shall vilify her 
name in my hearing, as you have done to-night. 
I will presume you did it with the best inten- 
tions, and at the instigation of Mr. Comicott ; 
but you have deeply wounded me. With him 
I shall have a sterner debt to settle.' 
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' Oh, don't quarrel with poor Tom Comicott ! ' 
exclaimed Laura Tredman, *pray don't, Mr. 
Wardlaw, for my sake ; he is so poor and so 
thoroughly good-hearted.' But she might as 
well have talked to the wind, for she heard 
John Wardlaw slam the hall-door behind him 
as she spoke. 

Then the friendly actress sat down at her 
table, and, hiding her face in her hands, actually 
cried. 

* I have done more harm than good, after all,' 
she thought to herself; ' yet it was for his own 
sake I spoke ; but I hope he was not in earnest 
about Tom Cornicott. Poor old Tom ! who 
will be so horrified at finding that I have made 
a mess of it, and brought a storm about his 
honest ears into the bargain.' 

It was long before the kind-hearted Laura 
could compose herself suflGlciently to appear 
amongst her own people, with anjrthing like a 
plausible excuse for the absence of her guest ; 
and, in the meanwhile, John Wardlaw had 
reached Westminster again, and entering the 
Comicotts' house, had plunged without cere- 
mony into the lower regions, where he found 
the artist in the solitary enjoyment of his pipe. 

* Holloa, Wardlaw ! you are home early, my 
boy,' was. his salutation, as he raised his eyes to 
encounter the figure of his lodger. 

'Oh I you think so, do you?' said John 
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Wardlaw, defiantly. ' Pray, what business have 
you, Mr. Comicott, to interest yourself in my 
afiairs ; and to make the subject of my acquaint- 
anceships common talk — above all, to set on a 
woman with a dozen tongues, like Miss Laura 
Tredman, to preach to me a sermon that might 
have emanated from a grandmother. It's a 
piece of d — d impertinence on your part, and I 
tell you so to your face. It's what I have never 
stood yet from any man, and I'm not going to 
begin with you ; and I'll make you answer for 
it as sure as my name's John Wardlaw.' 

The artist had laid down his pipe, and now 
confronted his angry young companion with a 
look of complete composure. 

'I can guess what you are alluding to, Ward- 
law, and I expected you would be very much 
put out by it ; but that doesn't unmake the 
truth. I certainly communicated my fears to 
Laura Tredman, and she volunteered to speak 
to you on the subject : but that is all the inter- 
ference I have been guilty of with respect to 
your affairs.' 

' All ! and you don't think that suflScient, 
perhaps ! I'll let you know better, Mr. Comicott. 
Do you think I came here as a man free to 
choose his friends as he chose his lodgings, or 
as a child put under your guardianship during 
my residence in London ? Answer me ! ' 

' Not as a child, certainly, Wardlaw, unless 
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you choose to behave yourself as one. But it 
was through my agency that you were intro- 
duced behind the scenes of the King's Theatre, 
and to the acquaintanceship of Miss Bellew; 
and when I saw you following up that acquaint- 
anceship with such ardour, I did consider it my 
duty to see that you were enlightened as to 
several particulars of the girl's former history. 
She—' 

' Who do you mean by " the girl," sir ? ' hotly 
demanded John Wardlaw. ' I shall feel obhged 
by your mentioning that lady as a lady when 
you speak of her before me.' 

The artist smiled at the request as an emana- 
tion of a boy's fiery folly, but he did not 
resent it. 

' The character of Miss Bellew has been fami- 
liar to Miss Tredman and myself for several 
years, and we know it is not one calculated to 
make any man happy. We can do no more 
than warn you ; being your ftiends, we could 
scarcely do less. If you became in any degree 
entangled with Miss Bellew, and your family 
became aware that I was the means of your first 
knowing her, and permitted you to follow up 
the acquaintanceship without a word of caution, 
they would scarcely forgive me, and I should 
certainly not forgive myself. That is all. There 
is no need to quarrel about it that I can see.' 

VOL. I. u 
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Saying which, Mr. Comicott resumed his pipe 
and his seat. 

But John Wardlaw's blood was up, and he 
was not to be so quieted. 

* But I do see great need of quarrelling on the 
subject, and I've no intention of letting the 
matter drop. I have borne quietly a great deal 
of familiarity in one way and another from you 
and your friends, but there is such a thing as 
going too far. I have been accustomed to asso- 
ciate with gentlemen, Mr. Comicott, and gentle- 
men do not interfere with each other's private 
affairs, and when snobs like yourself presume to 
step out of their place, and give their advice 
where it is not needed, gentlemen are in the 
habit of kicking them. Do you hear that ? ' 

Tom Comicott rose from his chair. He had 
flushed deeply under the Jast sarcasm, and as 
he spoke, his voice shghtly trembled — 

' Yes, I do hear it, Wardlaw ; and as it ap- 
pears that I and mine are too much of snobs 
for such a gentleman as yourself to associate 
with, I will thank you to move your luggage 
out of my house as soon as it is convenient for 
you to do so. But as for kicking me, I think 
when you consider the matter calmly that you'll 
see the advantage of not attempting to carry 
out that threat.' 

And considering that the artist was a power- 
fully built man of middle age, and John Ward- 
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law looked a mere stripling beside him, his last 
words did not appear to be utterly devoid of 
reason. Our hero seemed to think the same, 
for he answered — 

* Of course, I never seriously intended to as- 
sault you, but with regard to staying in your 
house, I gave up all idea of it directly I heard 
that you were mixed up in this insulting affair. 
Have a cab called ; let me settle what I owe 
you, and I am gone.' 

Saying which, he turned on his heel, and 
seeking his bedroom, packed his things in the 
wonderftd way that men are in the habit of 
packing them, with the dress-shirts at the bottom 
of the portmanteau, the heavy clothing next, 
and the boots on the top, stamping well on the 
whole concern, as he finished his tai^, to make 
the contents settle down into their proper 
places. Then he stalked downstairs again, still 
haughtily majestic, saw his property placed in 
the cab, and turned to Tom Comicott — 

'Now, Mr. Comicott, our account, if you 
please.' 

The artist presented him with the little me- 
morandum of what he owed them, and as he 
received the money, said, in a quiet manner, 
' Thank you.' 

Then as John Wardlaw prepared to leave, he 
added, but widi an apparent effort — 

'I suppose it is of no use teUing you, 

u 2 
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Wardlaw, that I am sorry this has parted us. 
However, so it is. I am an older man than 
yourself, and can make allowances for the hot 
blood of youth, or I should not perhaps have 
taken your last insult quite so quietly as I ap- 
peared to do. But I imagine you may have 
misconstrued my motive for interference, and 
perhaps already regret the haste with which 
you spoke. "Will you shake hands with me be- 
fore you go ? ' 

He felt more for the handsome, impetuous, 
young fellow, bursting away from his truest 
friends at the first exercise of a little friendly 
advice on their parts, than he had ever done in 
the days when he did not appear to need it. 

John Wardlaw was impetuous, but he bore no 
malice, and even as Tom Comicott spoke, he 
turned and laid his hand in the artist's homy 
grasp. 

' I am sorry also,' he said, ' both for my words 
and the occasion which called them forth. I 
will try to ascribe it to any motive but a wish 
to needlessly rouse my anger. But from what- 
ever cause, it is a thing I could not brook a 
second time ; so it is better, for many reasons, 
that we should part. Good-bye.' 

He felt very friendless when, having driven 
to the nearest hotel, and installed himself in 
rooms which he felt were far above his means, 
he considered that he had raised a barrier to 
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anything again like Mendly intercourse between 
himseE and Tom Cornicott. But he had had 
a design in his head ever since he had left the 
house of Laura Tredman, and that he now sat 
down to execute. It was to write to Eowena 
Bellew. He would know his fate from her at 
once, and win the right thenceforward either 
to defend her character or to join the rest of the 
world in voting her heartless. Of course, he 
tore up his letter half a dozen times before he 
could please himself, but the last edition that 
he issued was as follows : — 

' My dearest Miss Bellew, — 

' Several times during the last few days 1 have 
been nearly driven to ask you a question, but a 
fear of appearing too presumptuous in your eyes 
has deterred me from doing so. Now, however, 
circumstances have arisen which seem to compel 
me to speak out. You must have guessed that 
I love you. Do you love me in return.'^ If 
you do, and will be content to accept nothing 
better, in exchange for your beauty, than a faith- 
ful heart, good blood, and an arm that will work 
for you to the last day of my life, you will make 
me happier than I have ever dared to hope 
that I shall be. Pray send me a speedy answer. 
Every minute will seem an age till I hear from 
you. Yours till death, 

'John Wardlaw.' 
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It was a bo3rish romantic letter to pen, but 
every word came, aa he imagined, straight from 
his heart. 

And when the answer arrived, strange to say, 
it was favourable. Eowena BeUew consented 
to engage herself to enter into a partnership for 
life with a man who had nothing to offer for 
her acceptance but the name of a gentleman. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

JOHN WARDLAW STANDS HIS GROUND. 

You may as well 
Forbid the sea for to obey the moon^ 
As or by oath remove^ or counsel shake^ 
The fabric of his folly. 

Shaespeabe. 

It was about one o'clock in the afternoon, a few 
days after the events of my last chapter, that 
two gentlemen were inquirmg for John Ward- 
law at the door of the hotel where he had for 
the present located himself. 

They were Mr. Stuart and Captain Wardlaw. 

As soon as ever his rupture with Tom Comi- 
cott and his engagement with Miss Bellew were 
confirmed facts, our hero had written to apprise 
his father of the circumstances imder which 
they had taken place. He had no fear of Cap- 
tain Wardlaw. The tyranny which the latter 
had exercised over him as a Kttle child had long 
ceased to have any power to terrify him, and 
the only effect it had left behind was a feeling 
of utter callousness towards a parent he should 
have loved. 
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But he neither loved him nor respected him. 

Sincehe had become a man, John Wardlawhad 
gone his own way, and left his father to do the 
same. If their opinions clashed, as they too often 
did, the son shewed his sense of what was right 
by retiring from the argument altogether ; but 
in all matters which really concerned himself, 
he was used to avoid such arguments by not 
consulting his father's opinion at all. And 
where this could be accompUshed without an 
open rupture, it was as well, for I believe it was 
mentioned, when describing the character of 
John Wardlaw, that obstinacy was his greatest 
fault and most ruling power of evil, and when- 
ever he had come to a decided discussion with 
his father, he had never been known to give in. 

Perhaps the knowledge of this indomitable 
firmness on the part of his son increased the 
ire of Captain Wardlaw when he received the 
news of his rash engagement. 

John had written frankly on the subject ; he 
had not attempted to make any concealment of 
Miss Bellew's profession ; neither had he pleaded 
anything in his own excuse, excepting that he 
loved her. The letter did not appear either to 
have been penned with a view to asking the 
consent of his family to the proposed step, for 
it simply detailed the fact, and expressed no- 
hopes or fears as to their reception of the news. 

The reception which Captain Wardlaw gave 
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it v\ras to go nearly frantic with rage and ex- 
citement. He stormed about the house, swear- 
ing so fearfully that the only consolation of his 
wife (who, together with Ally, had been driven 
to the refuge of tears at the first onset) was, 
that ' poor dear Capthain Wardthlaw couldn't 
hear his own words, and so could hardly be 
said to be responsible for them.' And, there- 
fore, in his irresponsible condition, he was per- 
mitted by his women-kind to overhaul his whole 
stock of oaths, besides inventing a good many 
fresh ones for the occasion, before he thought 
of going over to Castlemaine to consult Mr. Stuart 
upon the subject. Captain Wardlaw had never 
been in the habit of asking his rector's advice 
in any difficulty ; but, if the truth must be told, 
he was a little bit afraid, in his turn, of the son 
he had so cruelly .cowed in his infancy; and, 
knowing the intimacy which existed between 
John and the Castlemaine people, had some idea 
that Mr. Stuart might have received previous 
hints of this affair, and be able to tell him what 
would be best to do imder the circumstances. 
But the rector was as much taken aback at the 
news as himself. Leaving the house with the 
determination to* seek him in his home. Cap- 
tain Wardlaw had come straight upon him in 
the village street. 

' Mr. Stuart,' he exclaimed, ' you are the very 
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person that I desired to see. I came out with 
the intention of caUing upon you.' 

This was so unusual an occurrence that the 
rector thought proper to look grave. 

'Indeed,' he answered; 'no bad news, I 
hope. Captain Wardlaw ? ' 

' Very bad news indeed,' rejoined the other. 
I have had a letter from town this morning. 
That wretched boy of mine has got himself into 
a pretty scrape ; ' and he commenced feehng in 
his pockets for the epistle as he spoke. 

To see Captain Wardlaw standing there, all 
traces of his former good looks gone with his 
youth, and the unmistakable marks of a life 
spent in debauchery stamped upon his features, 
recalling at the same time the noble face and 
figure of his son, it was amusing to hear him 
apply the epithet ' wretched ' to anyone before 
himself. But Captain Wardlaw, Kke most of 
us, was the last to see, or guess at, the ludicrous 
points in his own character. As he fumbled 
for the letter, with a shaking hand, stopping 
more than once to wipe away the tears which 
neither weather nor sympathy had called into 
his weak eyes, he doubtless thought that 
his son was a wretched lad, and that he was 
perfectly capable of passing judgment on the 
occasion. 

At the annoimcement Mr. Stuart's face looked 
very grave. 
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' Not Jack,' he exclaimed, ' surely. He would 
never do anything seriously wrong.' 

' I don't know what you call " seriously 
wrong," ' rephed Captain Wardlaw, as, having 
found the letter at last, he thrust it into the 
rector's hand ; ' but I don't see how it could be 
worse. Bead that.' 

Mr. Stuart ran his eye rapidly over the con- 
tents, and then said — 

' My dear Captain Wardlaw, this must never 
be ; it will prove the ruin of him. Marriage at 
his age, and to an actress, too. The boy must 
be mad.' 

' I thought you'd say so,' replied the father, 
maliciously ; ' he's worse than mad — ^he's a fool 
— just like his mother before him. But what 
ought I to do?' 

' Go up to town at once, and don't leave him 
until he has broken off this engagement. Then 
bring him down here for a short tune tiU he 
has got over his infatuation. Why — God bless 
the boy — he writes as if he were the Prince of 
Wales, and free to choose from the universe. 
But it will never do, Captain Wardlaw. If the 
consequences are placed before him in a proper 
Hght, he must think of it more seriously.' 

' I don't know that,' said the father ; ' John 
is not generally very ready to Ksten to reason ; 
but, in this case, I'll disown him if he doesn't. 
I never liked his takiag up painting as a pro- 
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fession ; it led him into a low set when here ; 
but, by Jove, if he thinks he's going to bring a 
tawdry actress down here, to associate with his 
mother and sister, he'll find himself very much 
mistaken, and so I shall tell him. I shall take 
your advice, and go up to town to-day. If I 
lose no time, I shall catch the half-past one train 
from Maidstone now.' 

'Shall I go with you?' asked Mr. Stuart. 
' In that case I could drive you over for the 
half-past ten. If we go later, perhaps we may 
miss him altogether for to-day.' 

A sudden thought had struck him that th^ 
father's interview with the son would be a very 
stormy one, and end, perhaps, if not checked, 
in a total estrangement. His presence might 
do good, in serving as a restraint upon both of 
them. And if Captain Wardlaw's remonstrances 
with John were of no avail, his own might 
prove more efiectual. For Mr. Stuart had an 
afiection for the young man, which made him 
feel that he would risk a great deal in the way 
of raising his anger in order to save him from 
the pitfall over which he appeared to be hovering. 

Captain Wardlaw had caught readily at the 
offer, for the sake not only of Mr. Stuart's car- 
riage to Maidstone, but also of Mr. Stuart's 
protection in the presence of his son, of whom, 
whilst he was determined to oppose his wishes, 
he was really afraid. 
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Mr. Stuart, therefore, without telling his wife 
more than that he had promised to accompany 
his parishioner to London on a little matter of 
business, had travelled up to town with him, 
and the gentlemen, in consequence, had sought 
the residence of John Wardlaw together. 

It was a good hotel, and he had chosen it, 
not on account of its cheapness, but because it 
was the nearest to Princes Street ; consequently, 
our hero was hving rather beyond both his 
means and wishes. 

On his visitors inquiring for him, they were 
informed that Mr. Wardlaw had been out since 
eleven o'clock that morning, but was expected 
in shortly. Would the gentlemen please to go 
up to his room and wait ? 

Here a sight of the ornaments, the chande- 
liers, and the damask-covered furniture, with 
which the rooms of most good hotels are pro- 
vided, added fresh fuel to the wrath of Captain 
Wardlaw, who chose to believe that the style of 
his son's hving had been the same ever since he 
had come to London. 

' This is what he keeps up for his actresses, 
sir,' he exclaimed, in the greatest fury. ' Look- 
ing-glasses big enough to see your whole length 
in, and chairs covered with blue satin ; whilst 
his mother and I are vegetating in the country, 
and putting up with mere necessaries. This is 
the style in which the gentleman expects that / 
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am to support him — and his extravagances. 
And, to crown all, he intends to make me 
father-in-law to an actress. I know what 
actresses are, Mr. Stuart, well enough. I'll have 
no woman of that sort bearing the name of 
Wardlaw, and queening it over my wife and 
daughter. If John doesn't give her up at once, 
I'll disown him, I'll never give him another 
shilling. I'll swear never to see him again.' 

Mr. Stuart happened to know what the gene- 
raUty of actresses are just as well as Captain 
Wardlaw ; but he also knew that there are 
exceptions to every rule. Now as he endea- 
voured to calm down the father's anger a Uttle, 
preparatory to his interview with his son, he 
said as much. 

'Your annoyance is very natural. Captain 
Wardlaw, and, as far as we at present know of 
the circumstances, very just; but at the same 
time I would be cautious, were I you, not to 
accuse John of more than you are certain of, 
nor to defame ignorantly the character of Miss 
Bellew. He is hot-headed himself, and you are 
scarcely in a condition to judge impartially. I 
should be very sorry to hear words pass between 
you. 

' Words, sir ! ' exclaimed Captain Wardlaw. 
' I shall be very much surprised if I and my son 
part this morning with mere words ! But here 
he comes to answer for himself.' 
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And as he spoke, the door of the sitting-room 
was flung open, and John Wardlaw stood on 
the threshold. He had looked in at Matterby's 
for half-an-hour that morning, and had then 
gone on to dilly-dally away the remainder of 
the time at the feet of Kowena Bellew. And 
she had happened to be in one of her perverse 
moods, and had irritated her lover considerably 
by her whims, so that he had not reached his 
hotel in the frame of mind best calculated to 
carry him peaceably through the coming inter- 
view. 

He had been told on his arrival that two 
gentlemen awaited his presence in the sitting- 
room, but he was considerably surprised on 
discovering who they were. 

' Father ! ' he exclaimed, ' and Mr. Stuart ! 
Why, what has brought you up to London to- 
gether?' 

The sight of the rector brought so many 
kindly memories of Sutton Valence days into 
John Wardlaw's mind that, as he extended a 
hand to each of his guests, the annoyance visible 
in his face on entrance faded away. But the 
tone which Captain Wardlaw assumed towards 
him quickly brought it back again. 

' I should think you need scarcely ask that, 
sir. I, for my part, have come to ask you what 
you have to say for yourself? ' 

He knew then what was before him, but the 
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expression of confidence in his face never 
wavered one whit. 

' In what way, sir ? ' was all he repKed. 
'In what way!' echoed his father, feeling 
impotent in his rage to do more than repeat the 
words of his son — ' in what way ! Pray what 
was the subject of your last letter to me, 
written from this very place ; where I find you 
living surrounded by luxuries which you have 
neither the right nor the means to afford ? You 
don't mean to tell me that you have forgotten it, 
sir?' 

' Certainly not,' was the reply, given so 
calmly that the contrast between the old man 
shaking with passion and the young man cool 
and collected was still more forcible *than be- 
fore. ' I wrote to apprise you of my change of 
residence, a change which I should not have 
made had it not been forced upon me by 
circumstances; and of my proposal to, and 
acceptance by. Miss Bellew, a young lady with 
whom I have become acquainted since I came 
to London. The first fact is immaterial, but I 
do not think anyone who knew me or her would 
think it necessary to ask me if I remember the 
last.' 

' Well, sir, you had better forget it as soon 
as you can,' replied Captain Wardlaw, ' for I 
totally discourage it in every way.' 

' I am of age, father,' said John Wardlaw, 
proudly. 
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' That's nothing to me/ was the old man's 
answer ; ' age or no age, I forbid the connection 
altogether. TU have no d — d actresses — ' 

'Wait a minute, Captain Wardlaw,' inter- 
posed the son, quickly, and setting his teeth as 
he spoke. ' No other man but my own father 
should have said those words once to me with- 
out rueing it ; but I will not take them a second 
time even from you. Please don't make me 
say or do anything that I shall regret here- 
after.' 

' Captain Wardlaw, I entreat you to be calm,' 
interposed Mr. Stuart, anxiously. 

' But I won't be calm,' rejoined the old man, 
furiously. ' Here's this boy — a mere lad ; comes 
up to London to study for his profession, instead 
of which he gets mixed up with the lowest of 
company, and entangled with a public character, 
and then turns round and teUs his own fether 
that he is not to speak his mind to him in his 
rooms. It's unbearable ! it's unheard of ! No 
other man but myself would put up with it for 
a second ! It's shameful ! ' 

And here Captain Wardlaw, who was nearly 
choking with excitement, spluttered, coughed, 
and was compelled to be silent. His son seized 
the opportunity. 

' You mistake me,' he said, ' Father, I have 
no wish to prevent your speaking. Tell me all 
your mind, if you hke (though I do not say it 

VOL. I. x 
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will shake any determination I have come to) ; 
but in my presence and hearing I will not per- 
mit the lady who has promised to become my 
wife to be named in any but a respectful manner. 
She is an actress, I have no wish to deny ; but 
because she is so, henceforward I will not hear 
an actress mentioned without respect. Mr. 
Stuart, you are, perhaps, not so prejudiced as 
my father is ; you will allow that, under the 
circumstances, I am right ? ' 

' You are, John,' replied his friend, ' perfectly 
so. It is the circumstances that require altera- 
tion, and not your present conduct. You must 
be aware that such a piece of inteUigence as 
was communicated by your letter could not 
have been received but as a great misfortune 
by aU your family. The idea of yom- marriage 
at all would liave been distressing ; but this 
marriage, you will allow, is infinitely beneath 
you.' 

' I do not allow it,' replied the young man 
haughtily; 'but even supposing it was, I am 
free to choose for myself, and my family have 
nothing whatever to do with my choice. Let 
my father, then, come forward, and say if his 
treatment of me since a child has been such as 
to entitle him to any sacrifice of feeling on my 
part ; if the amount of affection he has bestowed 
upon me calls for any great return at this 
moment ; whether he has not rather, since the 
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death of my poor mother, left me dependent on 
strangers for love, and the world for sympathy ; 
and can he therefore wonder if I choose to 
select my own companions, and to aspire to be 
the best judge of what course of action is most 
likely to conduce to my happiness?' 

To this appeal the rector had nothing to 
answer, and Captain Wardlaw for a time ap- 
parently as little ; but presently, his son retiring 
from the skirmish for a while, he summoned up 
courage to attack him again. 

' It's all very fine for you, sir, to make senti- 
mental appeals to my affection for a lubber like 
yourself ; but your argument doesn't alter the 
case. You've made a deuced fool of yourself ; 
and the best thing you can do is to unmake 
yourself again. I have come up here to-day, 
as Mr. Stuart knows, to tell you candidly that, if 
you don't break off your engagement with this 
Miss Bellew, or whatever her name is, that I'll 
make you rue it' 

' How ? ' demanded the son. 

' By disowning you and her, sir ; by never 
seeing either of you again.' 

' The first you have as good as done already, 
father* Ever since your second marriage, you 
have never owned me, except in name. For 
the last, my wife, I presume, will be content to 
share my lot in all things — even to that. She 
will have a strong arm and a willing heart to 

x2 
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work for her, and shall be indebted to no one 
but myself for affection or support. After which, 
I imagine, you will have httle power to hurt us.' 

' But I shall refuse to see her, sir. I shall 
refuse to acknowledge her as your wife,' ex- 
claimed the old man, who was becoming per- 
fectly exasperated. 'I shall not permit your 
stepmother or sister to associate with or be 
introduced to her; and I shall proclaim her 
former calling and my disapproval of your 
marriage to everyone who may care to listen 
to it.' 

' You can do as you please about that,' re- 
plied John Wardlaw, whose coolness during 
the whole proceeding never once deserted him ; 
' but in that case I have a word to say to you, 
father, also. Miss Bellew knows that I am 
poorer than I need be, as well as the reason. 
Hitherto I have been content to think and to 
tell her that we must wait to be married until 
brighter times ; and that our engagement must 
remain an engagement until we have procured, 
by our own toil, sufficient money to prevent 
our marriage proving a loss to yourself in the 
way of income. That was, however, when I 
thought that you would acknowledge my right 
at twenty-three years of age to choose my own 
wife. But as you utterly refuse to receive Miss 
Bellew as such — or to permit Mrs. Wardlaw 
and my sister to countenance her, even going 
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SO far as to cowardly threaten to vilify her 
character (which is as pure, I swear, as my 
mother's in heaven) in order to spite me — I 
scarcely see why I should rob myself, and de- 
lay my own happiness, to add a few comforts 
to your life. A son's duty — particularly the 
duty of an estranged son — can scarcely be said 
to go so far as that. What do you say, Mr. 
Stuart? You are a clergyman, and know the 
facts of the case. Am I not justified, in the 
event of my father refusing to countenance 
Miss Bellew before he has even made an in- 
quiry on the subject, in saying that I will take 
that which is my own, and was intended for the 
support of my wife and children rather than 
for his ? Well, father, let it be so. The loss of 
a few poimds will be nothing to you compared 
to the gain of entirely getting rid of me, and 
losing the sight of Ally for a few years, which 
will be my only regret in the arrangement, 
can weigh nothing with myself against the pos- 
sible annoyance to my affianced wife.' 

Mr. Stuart had looked up as John Wardlaw 
appealed to him, but he had not dared to answer 
the appeal. He knew that as far as the money 
was concerned the young man had right on 
his side; he disliked Captain Wardlaw too 
much to enable him to take his part with any- 
thing like sincerity, and he could not help 
admiring, not only the manner in which John 
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Wardlaw kept his temper with his father, but 
the manly firmness with which he stood up for 
the woman he had promised to make his wife. 
And yet, such a marriage ; it could not, must 
not be. 

But Captain Wardlaw was thinking in a very 
different strain. Whilst announcing his deter- 
mination of opposing the intention of his son in 
every possible way, he had never dreamt of 
the contingency of John's requiring what wa» 
his own again. The fact is, the small sum 
which Captain Wardlaw was supposed to own 
was far too Uttle to support his family on, even 
in the simple style in which they lived ; and he 
had go6d reasons for knowing that it was even 
smaller than his family supposed. It had been 
his fear of losing the enjoyment of his son's in- 
come which had made him set his face for sa 
long a time against John prosecuting his studies 
in London, and which opposition had made the 
young man at last glad to escape from home at 
any cost, even to giving up two-thirds of what 
was lawfully his own. Yet John had not re- 
gretted it till now. But if it came to his 
father's discomfort being in one balance of the 
scale, and that of Eowena Bellew in the other, 
it was matter of Uttle conjecture which would 
weigh heaviest with our romantic hero. 

And he stood now flushed, but firm, awaiting 
the answer of Captain Wardlaw. 
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The old man took time to consider. How 
should he most skilfiiUy veer round to ac- 
quiescence in his son's wishes without making 
it too palpable that it was the fear of losing 
the two hundred a-year alone that actuated 
his change of mind. Captain Wardlaw had 
always been a foolish man, and years had not 
increased his wisdom. Therefere, the motive 
contained in his next words was fer too pal- 
pable to call forth anything? but a look of the 
profoundest contempt on. the faces of both his 
hearers. 

' Wait a minute, John,' he said ; ' don't be in 
such a hurry. I certainly have not, as you ob- 
serve, inquired yet mto the character of the lady 
you have engaged yourself to, and I am quite 
willing to believer, from what you say, that it 
is all that is correct. Of course, we all know 
that there are some very good and estimable 
people on the stage, and if that is the case 
with this young lady (as you say it is), I don't 
see why I should withhold any longer my con- 
sent to her being introduced to your sister and 
Mrs. Wardlaw. But you are very young to 
marry yet, John. You mustn't think of marry- 
ing for some years to come. You don't con- 
sider how soon a family will spring up around 
you, and keep you working like a slave aU the 
days of your hfe. I suppose you have no in- 
tention of settling yet a while, have you ?' 
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John Wardlaw, who had been curling his lip 
more aijd more as his father's speech proceeded, 
was ODL the point now of refusing the offered pa- 
tronage, and proclaiming his intention of marry- 
ing Miss Bellew at once, and supporting her 
on his own money. But better feelings, mixed 
with a degree of caution, prevailed. A cordial 
reception on the part of his family would cer- 
tainly be of great advantage to Eowena Bellew. 
With her high ideas of herself, he was not quite 
sure if she would consent to marry him with- 
out ; and despicable as he felt the motive for 
his father's wavering conduct to be, he was not 
quite certain, in his own heart, whether he 
could enjoy himself even on the income insured 
him by his mother, whilst her husband, to say 
nothing of his own sister, poor little Ally, was 
in need of the comforts that it procured him. 

The final effect of these combined feelings 
was to make him answer Captain Wardlaw's 
question in rather a different tone to what he 
had at first intended. 

' No, I have not, sir,' he said ; ' neither has 
Miss Bellew. I am glad to see that my argu- 
ments upon the subject have not been without 
their weight with you ; but our parley must 
not end here. That Miss Bellew is a lady of 
unspotted character, you may rest assured. I 
should not have offered to give her my mother's 
name otherwise ; that her family is nearly, if 
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not quite, as good as our ojvti, you may also 
rely upon. Therefore, if I agree* not to be 
hasty in making her my wife, or claiming the 
remainder of my income from you, you must 
promise on your part, that, when convenient, 
you will receive Miss Bellew at Sutton Valence 
as your guest, and see that she is treated in 
every respect as if she came of the highest 
lineage in the land. For on no other terms 
will I consent to take her therie/ 

Captain Wardlaw was just about to give a 
ready consent to his son's conditions when 
Mr. Stuart interrupted him. 

' Wardlaw, are you not hasty ? Eemember 
what you came here for/ 

' Are you against me then, sir ? ' demanded 
the young man, quickly. 

' No, Jack, most decidedly not ; but it strikes 
me that the act you contemplate is calculated 
to go more against you than any disapproval of 
your friends could do.' 

' I wait my father's answer, sir.' And then, 
turning to Captain Wardlaw, 'Is it to be so, 
father, or not?' 

Captain Wardlaw thought of the two hundred 
a-year, and dared not hesitate. 

'Yes, John, certainly; as I said before, if 
there is nothing to be advanced against Miss 
Bellew, I see no reason why it should not be. 
And, therefore, we may consider it an agree- 
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ment, if you will do nothing hastily, and be 
content for the present to let the engagement 
rest an engagement, that Mrs/^Wardlaw shall,, 
when we have settled the time, write an invita- 
tion for the lady to come down to Sutton Valeice 
and be introduced to her future family/ 

* Madness ! ' exclaimed Mr. Stuart, who could 
not help thinking of the alternative of his young- 
daughter being either brought into contact with 
a woman fresh from the stage, or an open 
quarrel occurring between himself and his 
favourite Jack Wardlaw. But neither father 
nor son appeared to notice the exclamation, and 
the next words emanated from the latter. 

' So be it, then, sir ; and if you and Mr. Stuart 
will stay and take limcheon with me, I will run 
over to Miss Bellew's house — she lives dose by 
— ^and prepare her for being introduced to you 
this afternoon ; for, as you are here, you may 
as well see her before you return to Sutton 
Valence.' 

To which proposition Captain Wardlaw mak- 
ing no objection, the young man left the room 
for the purpose indicated. 

But his old friend, the rector, went after him, 
and caught him before he had quitted the hotel 

' Jack,' he exclaimed, ' my dear boy, let me 
speak to you for one moment. I cannot do so 
before your father ; but you must perceive the 
reason for his sudden acquiescence in your 
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wishes. He is fearfiil of losing the money you 
allow him ; and although it is not for me to speak 
against a father to his son, I fimcy he would 
readily sacrifice your prospects in life to contujue 
td enjoy it. I know you will not believe me, boy, 
but I have been a man of the world. I know 
what the world is, and how deceptive. Where 
did you first meet this lady ? Who introduced 
you to her ? ' 

' If you are going to question her virtue, or 
my sanity, Mr. Stuart, it wiU be lost trouble, 
for I can swear to both ; and you don't know 
her or me, or you would never try to shake my 
resolution in this matter. I love her, that is 
quite sufficient ; and did I not, I am now bound 
to her.' 

'Is she very pretty. Jack? — ^my poor boy !^ 
inquired the rector. 

' Pretty,' repeated the yoimg inan in a tone 
of scorn ; * that's not the term to apply to Miss 
BeUew. However, I am not one to rhapsodise 
to my friends, particularly to my unbeUeving 
friends, upon what is to me a sacred subject 
You must see her, Mr. Stuart, that is all ; and 
then perhaps you wiU agree with me that she 
carries every excuse needful for my obstinacy 
in her fece. In the meanwhile, I respect you 
too much to wish to discuss the subject further.* 

The rector saw that the case was hopeless ; 
he was one against two; and thereupon he 
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gave up the attempt to reason with his young 
friend. He keenly felt losing the cause; but 
preferred bearing the disappointment to making 
a useless quarrel between Jack Wardlaw and 
himself. And from experience he felt that it 
would indeed be useless. He had not forgotten 
the time when he would have given up every 
friend he possessed sooner than renounce a 
woman's smile ; and so he contented himself 
with inwardly raving at the father's weakness 
of purpose, and tried to hope that time would 
remove the scales from the son's eyes. 

Even when, together with Captain Wardlaw, 
he had been introduced to Miss Bellew, and 
struck with admiration (as no stranger could fail 
to be) at the extreme beauty of her person, he 
did not alter his mind that a marriage with her 
was one of the worst things that could happen 
to Jack Wardlaw. 

Eowena Bellew received the two elder gentle- 
men most graciously, and with more the manner 
of a queen permitting the homage of her subjects 
than of a qnestionaihle Jiancee being put upon her 
examination ; whilst in her presence John Ward- 
law forgot everything but herself, and looked 
such a picture of pride, love, and happiness, 
that, whilst watching him, Mr. Stuart could not 
help inwardly acknowledging with a sigh that 
it would take a great deal of talking to persuade 
a man to give up the possession of a creature so 
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beautiful, and to whom he appeared so sincerely 
attached. 

And so the two gentlemen returned to Maid- 
stone that evening as they had come ; and the 
matter being supposed to be settled, the engage- 
ment of John Wardlaw with the lovely actress 
was sanctioned by his family. 

Yet the rector — ^he scarcely knew why — 
coidd not make up his mind aU at once to 
mention the fact in his own circle. Perhaps he 
shrunk from the task of letting his young 
daughter hear of what he considered the degra- 
dation of her old playfellow. Perhaps he enter- 
tained a latent hope that something might yet 
arise that should prevent Miss Bellew ever being 
introduced at Sutton Valence as the fiancie of 
John Wardlaw. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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